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Page | 
7. 5. 3 from bottom, for re- 
lating, read making. 

9. I. 12. for Hebrews, r. the 
Hebrews. 

11. loweſt line but one, for Is, 

0 
13. 1. 11 from bottom, for 
Epiſtles, r. Epi/tle. , 
1%. at top, put 15. 
+ 7 I. 27. for his, r. the. 
18, 1. 3 from bottom, for alfo, 
r. alſo. 
38. 1. 9 from bottom, f. cir- 
cumſtances. 
50. I. 7 from bottom, for aud, 
1. and. 
$6.1, 8 from bottom, r. Whit- 
gift. 
60. 1. 13. for Articles, r. Article. 
79. 1. 8. from bottom, for nor, 
r. or. 
80. 1. 3. for muſt, r. might. 
94. 1. 7. for uſe, r. the »/e. 
100. I. 3 from bottom, r. mi- 
liter. 
| 1 6 from bottom, r. Au- 
uſtint 
101. |. 8. for unto, r. into. 
111. J. 7 for Aticles, r. Articles. 


115. Il. 3. r. impracticable 
deſireable. 


123. 1. 19, 20, for it is, r. they 


Are. 

130. I. 8 from bottom, for 
within, r. u. 

145. I. 25. for ſeems, r. cem. 

159. I. 7 from bottom, for 
they, r. /ome. 

16m. 1. 3. for was, r. were. 

163. I. 21. r. opinion. 

169. I. 31. r. zndividual. 

178. J. 14. for -A a, r. this is a. 

184. 1 8 from bottom, for xvii, 
r. æ⁰jIW. | 


Page 


187. loweſt line, r. Sect. xvi. 


of Introd. to Part 11. 

201. I. 12. r. ſpeak. 

210. I. 5. for fate, r. /at. 

211 & 218. r. Appello. 

211. I. 23. for tenet, r. tenets, 

215. I. 4. for practice, r. prac- 
tiſe: and practiſed, page 
396, 1. 1. 

218. J. 3 from bottom, for ix, 
r. Jo. 

231. 1, 12 from bottom, r. pla- 
riſaical. 

233. I. 23, r. extend. 

255. 256, Theſe numbers are 
printed twice, 

262, I. 13 from bottom, for 

goods, r. good. 
295. i 16. put out the ſecond a, 


305. 1. 7 from bottom, r. righ- 


teouſneſs. 

364. 1. 14. for alſo, we, r. al/o, 

if we. 
369. 1. 10. before one, inſert on. 
373. loweſt line, for et, r. and. 
376. I. 23. r. the, 
377. I. 14. r. connect. 
379. I. 15. for have, r. are. 
395. I. 25. r. declarations. 
426. 1.4. r. JI. 


429. 1. 7 from bottom, for this, 


r, the, 
440. 1. 8. for fenſible, r. „en- 
 feble 


443. J. 7 from bottom, r. pro/- 


ternantur. 

449. 1. 10 from bottom, for 

Peleg. r. Pelag. 

460. 1. 8 from bottom, r. Chriſ- 
tan, 

465. I. 11. r. annulled, 

—— |. 5 from bottom, r. Sect. 
XV111. 


Some words end with //, which ſhould end with 1, ſome periods 


are omitted, and ſome points over the letter z. a 
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LECTURES 
I N 


DIVINITY, &c 


BOOK IV. 
CONTINUATION OF ARTICLE VI. 


SECT. XVI. 


ET us then endeavour to put ourſelves in the 

place of early Chriſtians, and fee how writings, 
circumſtanced as theſe Catholic Epiſtles were, 
might be authentic, and yet not at once univerſally 
received. 

1. Firſt, take a geographical view of the countries, 
in which Chriſtianity was profeſſed in the fourth 
Century: examine the extent of the Eaſtern and 
Weftern* Church, and you will readily admit, that 

| a writing 

® In Bingham's Antiquities, Book 1x. we have eccleſiaſtical 
maps; particularly of the three Patriarchates, of Antioch, Alex- 
andria, and Jeruſalem; nor can it be difficult, in any book of 
Geography, to trace out the extent of the See of Rome, by the 
directions of eccleſiaſtical biſtory, at any period: or that of 
any of the European Churches. Indeed Bingham might ſuffice 
for the preſent purpoſe, 18 

VOL. 111, 
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a writing, which was to be ſeparated by careful exa- 
mination from a number of other writings, might 
reach ſome places a long time before it reached 
others. There might indeed accidentally be a 
communication between one place and another very 
diſtant from it, not affecting intermediate places; 
while there was no intercouiſe between two places 
very near;—but, in calculating the effect of diſ- 
tance, ſome kind of average might be taken, of 
communication, or intercourſe. And then we 


might ſay, if a Biſhop of Sardis is obliged to travel 


into the Eaſt, in order to inform himſelf of the 
ſeveral claims of various writings, how is an Epiſtle 
addrefled to inhabitants of judea to arrive, in its 
proper form and character, on the coaſts of Spain 
or Italy? 

2. We ſhould conſider what great obſtructions 
and delays muſt ariſe from a want of a legal pro- 
viſion for conveyance, ſuch as our Poſts, Apparitors, 
&c. and we may add, from a want of the art of 
printing. Some writings uſed to be called indeed 
£Yyxvxk%, becauſe they were to be ſent round®; that 
is, after being copied by one Church, they were 
to be forwarded to another: but this would be 
flow work; and the copy would ſometimes muſs its 
way, or ſtop ſhort, or be loſt. Then ſuppoſe it 
made a conſiderable progrets, nay a great one; that 
would be nothing to the preſent queſtion,” which 
1s only, why were not all our facred writings at 
once nie“ that they were always received in 
many places, cannot well be au ae, 

3. Goſpels muſt ſpread more than Epifles. No 
one could well go to teach Chriſtianity any where, 

withour 


d See Du Cange, lia, and ,, NEW v, Cir- 
cular Letters. 


Lardner gives good reaſons to think, that no Scriptures 
Pave been finally lat. See Vol, C. laſt Chapter. 
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without having a Goſpel with him. Epiſtles of 
any ſort would have a more confined and local re- 
ference; ſo that the carrying of them to every 
place would not be wholly indiſpenſible: till lefs 
needful would it be to carry round the Apocalypſe. 

4. Epiſtles to particular Churches would ſooner 
be acknowledged by any individuals, and fo after- 
wards univerſally, than Epiſtles to any converts 
that were diſperſed, Suppoſe, for inſtance, any 
one to aſk himſelf whether the firſt Epiſtle to the 
Corinthians was to be received; and, at the ſame 
time, whether he was to receive the Epiſtle of 
James :—he might be ſure to find the former at a 
known place; and many witnefles ready to vouch 
for its genuineneſs: and this certainty would have 
weight even at a diſtance, nay, at any diſtance from 
Corinth : whereas the evidence of the latter would 
be more ſcattered and feeble. 

5. Suppoſing the progreſs of a writing once de- 
layed, or its reception diſputed, then, if Chriſtianity 


kept ſpreading, the longer any doubts continued, 


the greater difficulty would there be found in ac- 
compliſhing the end we are ſpeaking of. Not but 
the writing might go on continually gaining 
ground; but it would be longer in becoming uni- 
ver ſal. 

6. The longer the reception of any writing was 
delayed, the more ſpurious works would it have to 
fight its way through.—Every one of our ſacred 
pieces muſt have its claims ſet in oppoſition to the 
claims of a great many others: the more of theſe 
it has to contend with, the longer it muſt be in 
making its claims univerſally allowed: and fuch 
competitors would, for ſome time, increaſe and 


multiply.—At any time, the Protevangelium © of 


James 


1 See, Jeremiah Jones, or Fabricius's codex Apocryphus, 
mentioned before, B. 1. Chap. x 11. Sect. Iv. | 
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James might retard the Epiſtle of James; but the 


more of ſuch obſtacles ſtood in the way, the greater 
would be the retardation, 

7- One principal thing to help forwards a diſputed 
Book or writing, would be internal evidence: but, 
though nothing works more ſurely,, yet nothing 
works more ſlowly: common people will for a 
while ſwallow, or rather devour, great abſurdities, 
though after a time they will be convinced by 
better judges: indeed internal evidence 1s only 
evidence to the beſt judges, at firſt. The internal 
evidence of the Apocalypſe muſt work very ſlowly 
indeed. Before the completion of ſome of the 
Prophecies which it contains, it muſt be received 
merely on the probability of its being written by 
St. John, x 

XVII. I look upon theſe obſervations to be 
hiſtorical ; though their tendency 1s, to ſhew how 
the controverted pieces of the New Teſtament 
might be obſtructed, even if really authentic. And 


I ſhould hope, that ſuch remarks might moreover 


tend to fix our thoughts on the growth of Chrif- 
tianity, and make it an intereſting ſubject. They 
therefore open the ſuhject to us, and explain its 
nature; and they may be called explanatory, as 
well as hiſtorical. —As the Article has no words 
about controverted Books, I ſhall offer no other 
Explanation. 

XVi1l, We come then to our proof: - which is 
only concerned with one propoſition. 

The ſeven controverted Books of the New Teſ- 
tament ought to be deemed canonical.” 

We will prove this of theſe Books, firſt co/lec- 
tively, then ſeparately. 

xix. Coll:&ively, This has been already done 
in ſome meaſure, Their being acknowledged upon 
examination, after being confounded with a number 
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of other books, implies a good deal: a more ſevere 
trial than if they had met with a welcome recep- 
tion on their firſt appearance. We might alſo 
conceive, that, had the time of their probation 
been ſhorter, this argument in their favour might 
have been leſs powerful. The want of credulity of 
the Fathers, in the matter now before us, like the 
want of belief in St. Thomas, is a very powerful 
confirmation of our faith. And it muſt be a plea- 
ſing reflexion to any one under doubt about any 
of theſe books, to think, that its title had been 
examined carefully, by better judges than himſelf, 
when the materials for judging were much more 
attainable than at preſent. — Purſuing this thought, 
we aſk how it happens, that all Chriſtians are 
agreed on the ſubject of their authenticity? this is 
no ordinary phznomenon: when a point has once 
been diſputed, it generally continues to be dif. 
puted : but, in this, there 1s no diffenting Church 
nay, ſcarcely an heſitating individual. To offer as a 
reaſon, that the authenticity of the books in queſ- 
tion has been ſettled publicly, in a Cauncil, is to 
ſay little. Thoſe, who compoſed that Council, 


muſt have received conviction as private men. 


I will now read to you ſome Catalogues of an- 
cient times, from which it appears, when the con- 
troverted Books of our New Teſtament had been 
received amongſt thoſe always acknowledged as 
canonical. —And the Letter of Melito, Biſhop of 
Sardis, to Oneſimus, though only on the Old Teſ- 
tament, might give us a right feeling of the ſitu- 
ation of Chriſtians before the Canon was ſettled. — 
Cyril's Catalogue, and that of the Council of Laodi- 
cea, may be ſufficient for the preſent. Thoſe, who 
chuſe to couſult more catalogues, may find them 
in Lardner's Works, by his Indexes*; or in that 
Chapter 


e Particularly Index v. under Tefament. 
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Chapter of the Supplement to his Credibility, 
which treats of the Order of the Buoks of the New 
'Teſtamentf.— 4/hanafius and Ryffinus not only give 
their own opinion, but the evidence of writings 
now loſts. 

XX. Separately, We begin with the Epiſtle to 
the Hebrews: there are two parts in each proof; 
we would both ſee, that the work in queſtion is 
written by an Apo/tle, and that there are ſufficient 
witneſſes of its being ſacred. That is, we would 

rove its being genuine, and its being authentic. 

heſe two proofs may unite their force, but they 
are ſtrictly independent of each other'.—If a wri- 
ting is proved authentic, it is to be received, who- 
ever wrote 1t; if an Apoſtle wrote it, it 1s to be 
received on his account*; and the evidence, that a 
writing 1s either genuine or authentic, may either 
be internal, or external. — During our ſeparate 


_ proofs, the ſtate of early Chriſtians now deſcribed, 


as to their having a number of books claiming to 
be received as facred, ſhould be conſtantly kept in 
mind, | 

xxl. The Epiſtle to the Hebrews may be 
proved authentic by a number of credible witneſſes. 
Barnabas', Clemens Romanus, and Polycarp may 


be 


1 Chap. xx11Tt. 

8 Richardſon's Canon, p. 39, 40; or Lardner, as above. 

b Genuine, diſtinguiſhed from authentic, B. 1. Chap. x11. 
Sect. 11. 

i Grotius and Le Clerc think the Epiſtle to the Hebrews au- 
thentic, but not the work of St. Paul. Dionyſius of Alexandria 
thought the Apocalypſe ſacred, and written by a John, but not 
the Evangeliſt. | 
k See Biſhop Hallifax's quotation, p. 211, from Eraſmus; 
though it belongs properly to the Apocalypſe. : 

Lardner does not allow, that Barnabas des refer to Hebr. 
though he calls Moſes a Servant (Heb. iii. 5.) and in the capa- 
city of a ſerrant oppoſes him to Crit: Barnabas does not 00 
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be reckoned, as they ſhew, that the matter of it 
was familiar to them, though it is not their cuſtom 
to quote formally. The force of this argument is 
beft feen by looking into I ardner's Credibility, &c. 
There, in the account of each Father, it is eafily 
found what Scriptures he quotes, or alludes to. 
And in his Supplement, the opinions of the Fathers 
with regard to each Epiſtle may be found collected. 
The Epiftle to the Hebrews is quoted by Irenæus, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Athanaſius, and Cyril of 
Jeruſalem; and with particular attention by Ori- 
gen.—We may add the authority of the Councils 
of Laodicea (in 364, or about that time,) and 
Carthage (in 397, the third.)—Thele authorities 


do not go lower than the fourth century: but 


ſuch as are later are uſeful in ſhewing, that all 
diſputes were at an end. However, I will only 


mention Theodoret, who told the Arians, that 


they ought to reſpect this Epiſtle, as one which had 
been * read as early as the Apoſtolic writings.— 
'Theſe witnefles ſeem ſufficient. A ſtudent, who 
choſe to attend particularly to this ſubject, might 
read that part of Lardner's Supplement to his Cre- 

dibility, which is about this Epiſtle in particular”. 
Xx11, As the Epiſtle to the Hebrews is anony- 
mous, we cannot perhaps be properly ſaid ro prove 
its genuineneſs; but we may prove, that it is written 
by an Apeſtle; which is all we have in view, in 
| proving 


deed at the ſame time call Chriſt a Son, but ſtill the oppoſition 
ſtrikes ne: nor does any thing come near obviating it but the 
ſuppoſition, that Barnabas might originally have the ſame ideas 
with St. Paul. See Lard. Works, Vol. 2, p. 20. 

m 'Fheodoret begins his Preface to Hebr. with ſaying, that 
the Arians endeavoured to leſſen its authority; but I have 
omitted relating an exact reference to the paſſage, from which 
this was taken. I may find it hereafter, | 

* Larduer's Works, Vol. 6, p. 381-4135. 
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proving any Epiſtle to be genuine. We will now 
therefore offer ſome reaſons for concluding, that 
it is written by St. Paul. Grotius and Le Clerc 
are of a different opinion; but, though they are 
learned men, we find ourſelves obliged to differ 
from them ſometimes. 

Compare Heb. v. 12. with 1 Cor. 11. 2.—Heb. 
X11. 3. with Gal. vi. 9.—Heb. xiii. 16. with Phil. 
iv. 18.—And compare conclufions*. Chriſt is called 
Mediator in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews three times, 
and twice in the Epiſtles always aſcribed to St. 
Paul, and no where elſe in Scripture. —St. Paul 


makes uſe of alluſions to the public Games; and 


ſuch alluſions are found in the Epiſtle to the He- 
brews?. 

2 Pet. iii. 15, 16, is often uſed to prove, that 
Paul wrote the Epiſtle to Hebrews. The argu- 
ment takes for granted the authority of the ſecond 
Epiſtle of Peter, but that is proved independently. 
The reaſoning I take to be this: Peter writes to 
the ſame perſons, that Paul had addreſſed in ſome 
Epiſtle of a ſingular nature: fo ſtrictly ſingular, that 
it might be contradiſtinguiſhed to the reſt of St. 
Paul's Epiſtles: or, what ſeems till ſtronger, to 
<* all his Epiſtles,” (ver. 16); now, how can this 
be ſolved ſo well, as by making the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews to be one claſs, and the reſt of his Epiſ- 
tles another ?—Lardner* will not ute this paſſage, 
becauſe he ſuppoſes Paul to write to Jetoiſi con- 
verts in Judea, and Peter to converts in general. 
But, on Mis ſuppoſition, Peter and Paul would ad- 
dreſs ſome of the fame converts; —and it ſeems 


quite clear, from ver, 15, that they did write to 


tome of the ſame perſons, whoever they were.— 
The 
o Gibſon gives more initances,—3d Paſt, Letter: ſee Contents. 


P Compare Heb. 1 with 1 Cor. ix. 24. and Phil. lii. I, 44 
2 Tardner's Works, Vol. 6, p. 404. 
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The things hard io be underſtood,” ſeem to be in 
the Epiſtles to the Romans and Epheſians parti- 
cularly; and the © as alſo” does ſeem to me to 
make one claſs of what went before, and another 
of what follows: and I cannot divide the writin 


of Paul fo well into 7wo claſſes, as by ſuppoſing the 


Epiſtle to the Hebrews fingly to make one of them. 

In Heb. xiii. 23. Timothy is ſpoken of in a man- 
ner like that of St. Paul ;—and one can ſcarce con- 
ceive any perſon beſides St. Paul to ſpeak of him 
in ſuch a manner.—Such is the internal evidence, 
that the Epiſtle to Hebrews is St. Paul's: we may 
add as much external almoſt as we pleaſe. 

This Epiſtle is 3 to St. Paul by many of 
the ancients; whoſe names may be ſeen in Lard- 
ner”, and in Biſhop Gibſon's third Paſtoral Letter. 
All thoſe, who reckon fourteen Epiſtles of Paul, 
aſcribe that to the Hebrews to him. Origen iu- 
tended* a proof, that Paul wrote it; whether he exe- 
cuted his intention or not, it ſhews his opinion: 
but Lardner thinks* he did execute it;—in his 
Homilies. 

xxiII. Here we may reſt our direct proof, 
though other arguments are to be found — The 
indirect proof, in the preſent queſtion, is very con- 
ſiderable: that is to ſay, anſwering oljjectious opens 
the ſubject farther, and confirms our reaſoning. 

Obj. 1. If this Epiſtle had ſuch good evidence 
for it as is here ſaid, why was it not at firſt better 
received in the Chriſtian world? In anſwer, we 
might firſt apply what has been ſaid about the 
controverted pieces in general. And we may add, 
it was the leſs readily received on account of its 


being 


r Lard. Vol. 6, p. 391, &c. 

+ See Lard. Works, Vol. 2, p. 472. 

t Lard. Works, Vol. 2, p. 458. 

u Richardſon's Canon, p. 40, and p. 41; note. 
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being anonymous. If you aſk, why then was it ano- 
nymous? you ſwerve from the preſent buſineſs.— 
It ſeems to have been received wherever it was 
known, till writings grew too numerous. In the 
Eaſtern Church, that is, in its own country, or 
near it, there does not ſeem to have been any 
doubt about it. At one time, it had not reached 
the Meſtern Church, or not all parts of it; but af- 
terwards it did reach them al. The high things 
it contains concerning the Son of God, have made 
many depreciate it. The Latins would probably 
think it too Rabbinical for them. And certain ſe- 
vere paſſages relating to Apoſtacy, would deter 
fome men, and make them with to ayoid it and 
keep clear of it, whether the Novatians had any 
concern in the affair, or not. 

Obj. 2. It Paul was the author, why did he 
not put his ame? — He might have good reafons 
unknown to us; and it would have been abſurd 
for him to aſſign reaſons why he did not own him- 
felf to be the author; that would have been own- 
ing himſelf to be fo, in other words.—Then he 
was the Apoſtle of the Gemtiles*; and the Jews were 
much prejudiced ? againſt him: perhaps as an 
Apoſtate. He wrote indeed to converts; but 
Chriſtian converts could retain Jewiſh prejudices; 
— his reaſoning with them ſhews, that he was 
obliged to turn their own arms againſt them, which 
s a ſort of hoſtile treatment.—In this Epiſtle, he 
lowers the value of Judaiſm, making it only in- 
troductory and temporary; whereas many, even 
Chriſtians, wanted to make it perpetual. 


Oh. 3. It this Epiſtle was ſo well atteſted, how 


could ſome early Fathers be ignorant of St. Paul's 
being the Author? we reply;—Irenzus might not 
know 


x See Gibſon; 3d Paſt. Letter. 
Adds xx1. 21, 28. Gibſon, as before, 
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know the author, but he knew of the Epiſtle, and 
has quoted it. He was Biſhop of Lyons; perhaps 
the Epiſtle might be leſs perfectly known in France 
than in Judea, ſo ſoon as the time of Irenzus.— 
Tertullian aſcribed it to Barnabas; but he alſo was 
a Latin Father: it was no bad compliment, how- 
ever, to the compoſition to aſcribe an Epiſtle of 
Paul, to his companion and fellow-preacher; to 
give it to one, who, if he was not an Apoſtle in 
the higheſt ſenſe, was as near to one as poſſible. 
But any one, who happened to look at the end 
of this Epiſtle, might ſay, no one muſt conclude 
that Irenzus, &c. did not know it becauſe they 
were Latin Fathers; for the Epiſtle was written 
from [taly. EygaÞn aro Tn; Iranians dic TiyneoJer,.— 
Suppoſe it was, when it once got into Judea, it 
might be as if it had been written in Judea. But 
this ſubſcription is of very doubtful authority“. 
It might be occaſioned by © they of Italy ſalute 
you,” juſt before; but ano ve Tran e might 
mean perſons in Judea, or elſewhere, come hither 
from Italy*.—Then, it is not likely, that this Epiſ- 
tle was ſent by Timothy; for the author ſays, he 
would come wit, Timothy, (Heb. xiii. 23.) if he 
came ſoon; ſending implies ſeparation; and, if Ti- 
mothy 


2 In the Alex. MS, it is, from Rome. 


= Notwithſtanding the little credit of this ſubſcription, Lard- 
ner is of opinion, that the Epiſtle was written from Rome; and 
there is a great weight of learning on the ſide of its comin 
from Italy. See Lard. Vol. 6, p. 413. I am not clear enou k 
in the order of the incidents at preſent, to contend about - 
matter.— I may however adhere to what I ſay fr/t, that it might 
be unknown at Rome, though written from a priſon there.— 
Euſebius ſays, it was controverted, becauſe not received by the 
Church at Rome. 

„ In Viger, . 1. 13. we have not only & amo Ty oa, for 
Stoics, but & amo Tus Keatixs; for Gauls, Galli,—-The word 
&%A@u, added in MS Veles. Is not well ſupported, elſe it 
would take off the force of this phraſe. 
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mothy delayed his journey, it is probable the 
Epiftle would be ſent by ſome other hand.—ln the 
authorities, Clemens of Rome 1s mentioned as 
having known the Epiſtle: but he might know it 
on the return of travellers, who had viſited their 
brethren in the Eaſt: or as a Biſhop of a great city: 
—thoſe in high authority have intelligence, which 
does not reach common people. 

Obj. 4. Some have thought, that this Epiſtle 
could not be written by St. Paul, becauſe the „ile 
and manner appeared unlike St. Pauls :—lefs vehe- 
ment, leſs digreſſive; in better Greek than could 
be expected from St. Paul; and more politely ex- 


prefled?.—Yet we may ſay, in reply, the Epiftle to 


the Hebrews is by no means deficient in ſpirit and 
energy; nor are St. Paul's other Epiſtles without 
inſtances of fine writing. Then, whatever made 
St. Paul conceal his ame, would make him write 
with reſerve and caution, if not attempt to make 
fome alteration in his {tile and manner of writing. 
This would naturally give a poliſh and ſoftneſs, 
and, by abating vehemence, would prevent digreſ- 
ſions. As to the Greek, I ſhall content myſelf 
with giving you the hypotheſis of Lardner, © My 
conjecture,” ſays he, is, that St. Paul diftated 
the Epiſtle in Hebrew, and another, who was a 
great maſter of the Greek language, immediately 
wrote down the Apoſtle's ſentiments in his own 
elegant Greek. But who this aſſiſtant of the Apoſ- 
tle was, is altogether unknown*.”—Any perſon, 

| who 


This was the opinion of Origen. See Lard. Vol. 2, p. 477- 
* Lard. Works, Vol. 6, p. 410. P. 477+ 


© On review, I cannot feel contented with this conjecture 
of Lardner's:—if it were well grounded, the Epiſtle in Greek 
would have the air of a 7ran/lation, contrary to what is quoted 
hy him, Vol. 2, p. 477, and Vol. 4, p. 269,—St. Paul wrote 
many Epiſtles in Greek; would he have employed any one t 
write 
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who did not think himſelf a judge of the elegance 
of Greek, might perceive, that the language of the 
Epiſtle was more pure, clear and free from em- 
barraſſment than St. Paul's uſually is: —it is above 
Barnabas, or Clement; what primitive Chriſtian 
do we know of, except Paul, that it is not above? — 
With regard to the matter of the Epiſtle, good 
judges eſteem that to be truly worthy of the Pupil 
of Gamaliel*. 

xxiv. We come next to the Epiſtle of James. 
It is entitled IaxwSs rs Arge, and addreſſed, ac- 


cording to Lardner's opinion, to the twelve Tribes, 


that is, to all deſcendants ® of Jacob, probably, 
whether 


write this for him? and, if he dictated at all, why in Hebrew, 
to one well ſkilled in Greek? - As he did not write in his own 
name, I can conceive him to have thought more about his ex- 
preſſioxs than in his other writings; and to have conſulted ſome 


friends upon them: this would ſufficiently alter his ſty le. 


f See Wotton's Miſna from Simon : Poſtſcript to Preface. 

s Lardner is of this opinion; ſce Works, Vol. 6, p. 307. 
In a Sermon, I have ſaid, it ſeemed to me, that St. James 
meant to correct the miſtakes and faults of pious Chriftians, who 
had abuſed Chriſtian doctrines, ſo as to evade the moral purpoles 
of Chriſtianity. I feel a reluctance to give up this opinion, 
though I wrote my Sermon in 1794, unmindful of this Lecture, 
written in 1790.—lIt ſeems to me a leſs difficulty to leave ſome 
expreſſions unaccounted for, (ſuch as that about wars) than to 
ſuppoſe James to addreſs perſons ſo very diſſimilar as Jews, (ſup · 
poled fixed and determined. in Judaiſm) and Chriſtians; or to 
ſuppoſe him to ſay things ſo unintereſting as ſome parts. of his 
Epiſtles would be to Jews. —I can conceive James to have had 
enlarged notions, and to have ſeen amongit Jews perſons, who 
had all imaginable degrees of inclination to Chriſtianity ; and 


ſome moreover, who wanted to be both Jews and Chriſtians at 


the ſame time. Nay, I can conceive him to confider all Jews 
in the light of future converts, probable or poſſible: or as thoſe, 
whoſe true intereſt it was to become converts; but I cannot 
conceive him to addreſs Jews, as Fews. He might, according 
to this, be unwilling to nit the number of thoſe he addreſſed; 
but I think he addreſſed no one, whom he did not conſider as 
Banding in ſome relation to Chriſtianity, -He might m_e 
min 
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whether converted to Chriſtianity or not.— lt is a 
Catholic Epiſtle, as being addreſſed to no particular 
city, or ſettled Church. We are not to conclude, 
from 1ts being called Catholic, that it was induſ- 
triouſly and immediately circulated all over the 
Chriſtian world; probably it cold only be circu- 
lated within a moderate compals. 

We will firſt give ſome reaſons for believing it 
to be written by an Apaſtle of the name of James, 
and then produce ſome witneſſes of its authenticity. 
In treating on the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, we took 
the oppoſite method ; ſpoke of the authority be- 
fore the Author; becaule, that Epiſtle being ano- 
nymous, it ſeemed beſt to give it a credit from 
teſtimony, before we proved it to be the compo- 
fition of an Apoſtle. 

XXV. 1. James, the Author of this Epiſtle, was 
an Apoſtle in the ſtricteſt ſenſe“. It may ſeem more 
eaſy to prove this than it really is. The name of 
James occurs ſeveral times in Scripture, without any 
mention of Parents, or any other mark to diſtin- 
guiſh one James from another. In primitive times, 
there was no need of any ſuch mark; the context 
was ſufficient. But we have James ſon of Zebe- 
dee, James ſon of Alpheus, James the Leſs (pmeos)', 
James the Lord's Brother, &c; and ſome of the 
ancients*, and the Greeks in modern times, have 
conceived, that James the ſon of Alpheus and 
James the Leſs might be different perſons, It 
will not ſuit our plan to enter very minutely into 

| this 
mind, that the Jews, who were imperfectly converted, might 
be ended, by any perverſion of Chriſtian doArines to immoral 
purpoſes; and he might have ſuch Jews in view; ſenſible that 
his Epiſtle would be read by many of them. 

n Some account has been given of the four Evangeli/ts, B. 1. 
Ch. x111. Se. ix. 


i Mark xv. 40. | 
= Sec Lardner's Works, Vol, 6, p. 474, 475. 
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this matter. We may give ſome data, on which it 
may be ſolved. Any one, who wiſhes to examine 
it, muſt collect all the texts, in which James is 
mentioned, and compare them; allo all thoſe, in 
which the brethren of our Lord are mentioned ; 
either all together (Matt. xiii. 55.) or ſeparately. 
If we divide the twelve Apoſtles into three qua- 
ternions, the order in which they occur 1s always 
the ſame: the firſt four are always, Peter (or Si- 
mon), Andrew, James ſon of Zebedee, and John. 
The ſecond four are always, Philip, Bartholomew, 
Thomas, and Matthew (or Levi.) The third four 
are always, James ſon of Alpheus (or of Cleophas), 
Simon the Canaanite (or Zelotes); Jude or Judas, 
(or Lebbeus ſurnamed Thaddeus), and Judas If- 
cariot. The ſame perſon has different names, we 
ſee; but the Hebrew names might take ſometimes 
a Latin turn, from the connexion of the Jews with 
the Romans; or ſometimes a Greek turn, Greek 
being the general language: the inſcription on the 
Croſs was written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 
To the above may be added, that James, the 
Lord's brother, is called an Apoſtle by St. Paul, 
Gal. i. 19. But after all, we muſt content our- 


felves with taking the reſult of inquiries made at 


other times. There were, then, but zwo, proba- 


_ bly, of the name of James; both reckoned in all 


the four enumerations of the twelve Apo/tles. Firſt, 
James the ſon of Zebedee and Salome“, called 
tometimes, though not in Scripture, major, or the 
elder; brother of John the Evangeliſt, who, with 
his brother John, and Peter, was preſent at the 
transfiguration, and during the agony of Chriſt in 
the Garden; who was one of thoſe ſurnamed Boa- 

PIE $I 2 nerges, 

Matt. x. 2=4. Mark iii. 18. Luke 6. 15. AQs i. 13. 


® Salome ſeems to have been the name of the mother of James 
major, and of the ſiſter of James minor. 
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nerges, and a Martyr under Herod®. - Second; 
James the fon of Alpheus, or the 4%, in oppoſi- 
tion to the other James, who 1s always mentioned 
firſt, and was moſt eminent and moſt employed, 
brother of Jude, and of Simon Zelotes, or the 
Canaanite, called, for ſome reaſon, or in ſome re- 
ſpect, the Brother of our Lord; and by early 
Chriſtians, though not in Scripture, James the 
juſt : brother alſo of Joſes, who was not an Apoſtle. 
It our Epiſtle was written by either of theſe, it was 
written by an Apoſtle.— No one amongſt the an- 
cients, who had thought about it, denied, that it 
was written by one James, a man of very great emi- 
nence amongſt the firſt Chriſtians : =now, James the 
fon of Zebedee ſuffered martyrdom oo ſoon to 
write it; it was therefore (if our concluſion con- 
cerning the number of James's is right).written by 
James the Son * of Alpheus. Indeed the things 
which are ſaid of James, when no explanatory title 
is added, and after the death © of James the ſon of 
Zebedee, are ſufficient to ſhew, that he a&ed in 
an Apoſtolic character; nay, in a character higher 
than the generality even of Apoſtles, after Chriſt's 
aſcenſion. When Peter was releaſed out of priſon 
by the Angel, as ſoon as he got into an houſe, he 
gave this order*; “ Go, ſhew theſe things unto 
James, and unto his brethren;” —as one would ſend 
to let a ruling Magiſtrate know any thing, and 
add, and tell it alſo to the other perſons concerned.” 
James 


n Acts x11. 2. 

o As being Couſin; ſee Bp. Pearſon on the Creed, concerning 
the perpetual Virginity of Mary, p. 175, Fol, 

P A. D. 44. 

4 Our Church takes part of the Epiſtle of James for the proper 
Leſſon for St. Philip and St. James, May 1ſt. The feſtival of 
James major is July 25th. 

r He ſuffered A. D. 44. Acts xv. is dated 51. 

Acts xii. 17. 
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James * ſeems to preſde in making a ſpeech on 
a difficult queſtion, and what he dictates is put in 
execution. James preſides at Feruſalem; the an- 
cients have called him Bifop of Jeruſalem. James 
is one of thoſe, who reconcile * Paul and Barnabas. 
And his weight appears in the obedience of Peter 


to a commiſſion deputed and ſent” by him. —The 


word Ares in the title, is in moſt manuſcripts. 
And though the word Apoſtle, like other titles of 
honour, has got extended, yet the twelve ſeem to 
have been upon a different footing from the ſeventy, 
or any other diſciples*,—It need ſcarce be men- 
tioned, that the writer of the Epiſtle calls himſelf 
the Servant * of Chriſt, whereas he, whom we ſup- 
pole to have written it, 1s called by St. Paul * and 
the Evangeliſts, his Brother. After the Aſcenſion 
of Chriſt, James became his Miniſter, or Servant: 
he was never a ftri& or proper Brother, nor per- 
haps would he ever have called 4imſe/f ſo; except 
it might be in boyhood. To the Meſſias, to the 
Lord, he was Servant; though he might be Brother 
to the Carpenter's Son. 

What has now been ſaid, with regard to St. 
James, will make us ready to accept the evidence 
of antiquity concerning the genuineneſs and authen- 
licity of his Epiſtle. Internal evidence we can ex- 
pect none, except the reaſonableneſs and moralit 
of the compoſition, conſidered with the diſcretion 

and 

Acts xv. 13. u Acts xxi. 18. * Gal. ii. 9. 

Y Gal. ii. 12.—Lardner, Vol. 2, p. 357, thinks, with Gro- 
tius and Beza, that Jews coming from James, means only coming 
from Jeruſalem: but I heſitate: —Peter might be 700 familiar 
with Gentiles; the Jews from James might intimate this; Peter 
might grow more reſerved to Gentiles than ſeemed to him/e/f 
needful or right; and in that ſenſe he might di/emble. 

* Luke vi. 13. Chriſt called his Diſciples, and diſtinguiſhed 
the twelve! whom al he named Apoſtles.” 88 
hae. eln. 
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and amiable goodneſs of St. James's conduct.— 
His character is drawn by Lardner, Vol. 6, p. 473. 
Some Latin Fathers, who lived at a diſtance from 
Judea, do not. ſpeak as if they had been acquainted 
with this Epiſtle; as Tertullian, and Cyprian: 
Irenæus is thought by ſome to have known of it, 
at leaſt in ſome degree*®.—Origen ſays, in the part 
of his works which we have in Greek, that this 
Epiſtle is aſcribed to James; but, in that part of 
his works, which were tranſlated into Latin by 
Ruffinus (it there has been no interpolation made 
by Ruffinus), he ſpeaks of it as the Epiſtle of 
James Apoſtle and Erother of the Lord, and 
divine Scripture*.” If we found a MS fo inſcribed 
as our Epiſtle 1s, in any other caſe, we ſhould not 
think of making much doubt about the author, 
except ſome particular difficulty occurred. —But 1 
will not dwell more upon the genuinene/s of St. 
James's Epiſtle, as it is atteſted by moſt of the 
witneſſes, who come next to be conſidered. 

xXxVI. Now we may call our witnefles to the 
authenticity of our Epiſtle. They are ſo numerous*, 
that I can only make a ſelection. The witneſſes of 
authenticity will generally be witneſſes of genuine- 
neſs; converſely not fo often. The earlieſt Fa- 


thers 


© Clemens Alexandrinus occaſions ſome difficulty. See Lard- 
ner's Works, Vol. 2, p 226. Lardner is very candid in not 
reckoning any of his paſſages to refer to James.—I do not fee 
how to account for James's Epiſtle not having made its way 
to Alexandria before 194 : but that might not be the caſe; 
Clem. Alex. might only omit James, or have no occaſon to 
quote any paſſage from a writing rather moral than doctrinal; 
nay, one ſeemingly avoiding the mention of doctrines, except 
when endeavouring to prevent their being abuſed. 

d See Lard. Vol. 2, p. 479. 

e See Index to Lardner's Works, under St. James, his Epiſ- 
tle. And the ſame might be done alfo with regard to Hebrews, 
&c.— conſult alſo Gibſon's third Paſtoral Letter: Richardſon's 
Canon, p. 42. | 
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thers ſeem to have known and acknowledged what 
we call the Epiſtle of James, as authentic: Cle- 
ment of Rome and Hermas are to be conſulted 
particularly : the Apoſtolic Fathers were more 
moral than ſome who came after them. — Origen has 
been already mentioned. —Euſebius and Jerom 
ſhould be added; the former of whom ſays, that 
the Epiſtle was known to moſt*; and the latter, that 
gradually, in proceſs of time, it obtained“ autho- 
rity ; which accounts agree with what we have ſaid 
about the manner of the circulation of the ſacred 
writings. We are moreover told, that the Epiſtle 
of James was tranſlated into Syriac with the firſt 
of Peter and the firſt of John. 

The particular obſtacle, by which this Epiſtle 
might be impeded on its firſt outſet, ſeems well 
aſſigned by“ Biſhop Gibſon. St. Paul's Epiſtle to 
the Romans was univerſally received, and this 
ſeemed to contradict it with reſpect to juſtification 
by faith. We may add, its being moral more than 
doctrinal: it ſeems frequently of uſe to obſerve, 
that the Fathers were more Divines than Moraliſts. 
Lardner alſo mentions as an obſtacle, its being 
thought by ſome, that there were more than two 
James's (Lard. Vol. 4, p. 253.) : this is alſo men- 
tioned by Biſhop Gibſon. Martin Luther went 
farther when he rejected this Epiſtle, on account 
of what it contains with regard to faith, after it 
had been many centuries eſtabliſhed * in the Canon. 

Notwithſtanding 

f By the way, this is not ſaid about the Epiſtle of James as 
diſtinguiſhed from the other av7iAryopun; it is ſaid of them all, 
though James is ſpecified firſt, | 
Whitby. And in Gibſon, p. 199, there is a ſecond paſ- 
ſage about Jerom ſtronger than the firſt, Bp. Gibſon is not 
ſtrong enough about Euſebius; yg pwr g Te onRorgs L. 3. 
S.25. See alſo Lardner, 4. 227. 

Third Paſt. Letter, p. 199. 5 

See Bp. Hallifax, Ser, 7. p. 212. Jer. Jones 1. 10. 
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Notwithſtanding this exception of ſome Anti- 
nomians, I ſhall venture to read you a paſſage, 
which Whitby quotes from Eſthius, a celebrated 
Divine of Holland or Flanders, who lived till the 
year * 1613,—With this Biſhop Gibſon concludes 
his account; and I will conclude mine with Dr. 
Lardner's final opinion“. 

XXVI1., Our next object is the ſecond Epiſtle of 
Peter: which Grotius thinks may have made wo 
Epiſtles: the former containing the two firſt Chap- 
ters, the latter, the third Chapter. But, as this 
ſuppoſition has no ſupport, and is formed only in 
order to ſupport the notion, that this Epiſtle was 
written by Simeon, Biſhop of Jeruſalem, we may 
paſs it over, and proceed to our proofs. Here we 
will firſt take internal evidence, then external, hav- 
ing, in the preſent caſe, ſomething with which we 
can compare the compoſition in queſtion. 

Peter, mentioned in the Goſpels, was unqueſ- 
tionably an Apaſtle in the higheſt ſenſe. If this 
Epiſtle was written by Jim, that is enough. We 
muſt be allowed to go upon the ſuppoſition, that 
he wrote the fir/# Epiſtle of Peter, as upon an 
axiom: and then we may produce reaſons why 
this /econd Epiſtle was written by the author of the 
firſt, — The _ Simon Peter do not belong 
jointly to any other perſon. No other Peter could 
with propriety be called © an Apoſtle of Chrift,” in 
any ſenſe. The Author of this Epiſtle was pre- 
ſent at our Lord's Transfiguration, as appears by 
Chap. i. 18.—He writes © this ſecond Epiſtle” to 
the ſame perſons with the firſt: (though this ar- 
gument will not have weight with thoſe, wha 
ſuppoſe Peter to begin a new Epiſtle with what we 

| | commonly 

x Biſhop Gibſon ſeems to refer to Jerom for this paſſage, p. 
199, but there muſt be a falſe print. 

1 Lard. Works, Vol. 6, p. 505. m 2 Pet. i. t. 
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commonly call the third Chapter.) In the ſecond 
verſe of the third Chapter, is a ſecond claim to 
Apoſtleſhip: © the commandment of us the Apoſ- 


tles of the Lord and Saviour.“ —If we take for 


granted the authority of the Epiſtle of Jude, we 
may prove that of the ſecond of Peter from it; for 
Jude refers to the ſecond of Peter; I think I may 
ſay, no leſs than forrteen times. And, in the 14th 
verſe, Jude puts Paul on the ſame footing with 
the writer of what we call the ſecond Epiſtle of 
Peter; for they are the two, who ſpeak of mockers or 
ſcoffers to come in the laſt time*®.—In John xxi. 18, 
19, our Saviour foretels St. Peter's death: in 2 Pet. 
i. 14. the writer ſays, I muſt ſhortly put off this 
my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jeſus Chriſt hath 
fhewwed me.” —St. Peter is ſaid to have been cruci- 
fied at Rome in Nero's perſecutionꝰ; a little while 
before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem: he ſays, “ in 
his firſt Epiſtle, © the end of all things 1s at hand.” 
John xxi. 18, 19, ſeems to imply a violent death. 
Some reaſoning has taken place about a ſuppoſed 
difference in regard to ile between the firſt and 
ſecond Epiſtle of Peter. But Blackwall thinks 


there is ſcarce any difference. It is not eaſy to 


| prove any thing upon this point to offers; each 
perſon muſt judge, or feel, for himſelf *. 
The 


n Compare 1 Tim. iv. 1. and 2 Tim. iii. 1. with 2 Pet. iii. 


3. Yet I doubt whether Paul comes up quite to the idea of 
ſcoffers or meckers :“ deſpiſers of thoſe that are good,” a Tim. 
iii. 3. comes the neareſt, 

o See Lardner, Vol. 6, Chap. 18. 

1 Pet. iv. 7. 

4 The ſecond Chapter is lofty by containing infinuations 
againſt falſe teachers, and others, perhaps, pretending to take 
the lead in ſanctity without being the beſt moral men: theſe in- 
ſinuations muſt be the moſt decorous when made in alluſions to 
writings deemed ſacred : but ſuch muſt raiſe the ſtile: St. Paul 
uſes the ſame kind of ſtile about the Fornicator at Corinth. 


#3 


. 
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The general ſcope of this Epiſtle ſeems to me 
ſuch.as might have been expected in a ſecond Epiſ- 
tle.—Converts had uſed the privileges of Chriſtian- 
ity (as ſome have done in all ages) as an exemption 
from moral obedience: St. Paul's obſcurity had 
forwarded this error. James was obliged to ſet 
himſelf about rectifying it; and ſo was St. Peter in 
a ſupplementary addreſs. With this view compare 
e ęlect“ 1 Pet. i. 2. with 2 Pet. i. 10. and read 
2 Pet. 1. 1, 3, 5—11; or even to 15.—i1. 10, &c. 
to the end; (all about perſons, who preſume upon 
their Holineſs to be vicious; Chap. m. 11, to the 
end; particularly ver. 15 and 16 about St. Paul:— 
comparing that with James ii. 14, &c. There 
are indeed ſome things about falſe teachers, which 
might be occaſioned by other circumſtances; as 
alſo a preſumption obviated, that, becauſe the 
ſecond coming of Chriſt had not happened already, 
as expected by ſome, it need not be feared at all. 

On the whole, we mult either own, that St. Pe- 
ter wrote the Epiſtle before us, or ſay, that ſome 
perſon forged it, intending to impoſe upon the 
Chriſtian Church. The latter ſuppoſition 1s ſcarcely 
admiſſible, becauſe the Author muſt be a good 
and pious Chriſtian; and ſuch an one would not 
take pains to deceive. We have indeed ſpoken * 
of ſome, who were well-meaning, and yet did en- 
deavour to recommend their writings and make 
them uſeful, by affixing a great name to them; 

but, in the preſent caſe, the writer muſt not onl 
intend to recommend his Epiſtle, but actually to 
be believed to be Peter*, by all Chriſtians. - Thoſe, 
who think the marks ſufficient, can receive the 


Epiſtle 
r Salvian, &e. B. 1. Ch. x11, SeRt. ry. 


* Compare 1 Pet. iv, 5. with 2 Pet. iti. 4.— and 1 Pet. i. 9. 
with 2 Pet. i. 6.—and 1 Pet. i. 2. with 2 Pet, i. 10. could 


wiſh more of theſe compariſons to be made. 
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Epiſtle only as Peter's; if it is not that, it is not 
what it pretends to be. 
* XXVIII. Nevertheleſs, we may add any external 
teſtimony, for the authenticity of our Epiſtle. Or, 
if external teſtimony at the ſame time proves its 
genuineneſs, no confuſion will enſue. Grotius was 
deſirous * to have it paſs for the work of Simeon, 
Biſhop of Jeruſalem, and ſucceffor to St. James ; 
though without any warrant from antiquity. 
Clemens Romanus makes repeated allufions to 
the ſecond Epiſtle of Peter: Hermas ſeems to have 
known it: Juſtin Martyr may be produced as a 
witneſs :—Irenzus has one paſſage, at leaſt, to our 
purpoſe; and one is as good as more, when ſuffi- 
ciently clear. Origen may be worth citing; and 
Firmilian, though his expreſſion is ambiguous ; 
it is, Paul and Peter in their Epiſtles.” (Lard. 
Vol. 2. p. 548.)—I will only add, that, though. 
theſe paſſages afford arguments for the authority of 
the Epiſtle, ſilence of authors does not prove 
equally againſt it. There is no doubt about the 
Epiſtles to the Theſſalonians; yet I remember ob- 
ſerving, in a pretty long courſe of reading, that I 
never met with any reference to either of them. 
After the fourth century, no more doubt re- 
mained, | 
XxX1x. We proceed, in the next place, to the 
ſecond and third Epiſtles of St. Jon. That theſe 
ſhould be at firſt neglected as minute, does not 
ſeem wonderful; even Euſebius ſeems to ſpeak of 
them with 1ndifference®; yet afterwards, in the 
Council of Laodicea, Iwaws Tees are neceſſary to 
make up the inra xaboanai, And ſo long as they 
were 


t Grotius in 2 Pet. Lardner, 6. 56 2 
u Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt. 3. 25. Alſo Origen; ſee Lardner's 
Works, Vol. 2, p. 467. | 


2 4 


| 
| 
| 
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were conſidered as private letters to two individuals, 
they would be little attended to: whatever made 
them regarded as * catholic, and called by that 
name, did probably occaſion their being univer- 
ſally reſpected. Some have underſtood the word 
Kue (2 John 1. 1.) to mean? a Church; but that 
does not appear conſiſtent with what follows. If 
we underſtand the Letters, or Epiſtles, as intended 
to remedy wo evils very common amongſt Chriſ- 
tians, though they were written with a view to 
two particular iz/tances of thoſe evils, they might 
ſoon be perceived to be generally applicable, and fo 
come to be univerſally read, 1n private and public, 
and, in time, to be received as the injunctions of 

an Apoſtle. | 
In order to make the fir of theſe two ſmall 
Epiſtles ſeem natural and generally uſeful, we need 
only ſuppoſe, that ſome of the Docetæ had at- 
tempted to inſtill their notions into the mind of a 
devout and reſpectable miſtreſs of a family :—and 
that ſhe had given them rather too much encou- 
ragement. In ſuch a caſe, reproof was to be ap- 
plied before the diſorder had got to too great an 
height; it was alſo to be ſweetened by pure and 
unaftected benevolence. Right reproof always 
allows the real good qualities of the perſon re- 
proved. | + IE 
In order to make the ſecond Epiſtle ſeem eaſy 
and intelligible, we need only ſuppoſe an opulent 
and hoſpitable convert, of the name of Gaius, to 
have been ſomewhat too attentive to a preacher, 
or miniſter, called Diotreplies, who, being of an 
ambitious 


*The ſecond and third of John were always called Catholic 
Epiſtles; ſee before, Sect. xv. | | 


7 See the opinions collected in Lard. Vol, 6, Chap. 20, p. 


$93, &C. 
* Art. 11. Sect. ry, xXXVIIL. 
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ambitious and turbulent diſpoſition, wiſhed to aſ- 
ſume ſome authority of is own, or to abuſe ſuch 
as was committed to him; and, as a means of 
ſucceeding, depreciated St. John, or, poſſibly, his 
firſt Epiſtle: the attention ſhewn to this aſpiring 
miniſter may be ſuppoſed to have had the particu- 
lar inconvenience of cauſing Demetrius to be ne- 
glected; a plain, modeſt, orderly preacher*. 

In ſuch a caſe, Gaius, or Caius, was to have 
the praiſe due to his hoſpitality; and beneficence 
was to be encouraged in general: the evil was to 
be complained of, and the offender reproved ; but 
it need but be briefly ſtated ; it need not be prefled, 
or exaggerated. Indeed the fault was properly in 
Diotrephes, not in Gaius; but Gaius was to be 
cautioned againſt giving it any encouragement. 

The ſituations which I have imagined (for I ſpeak 
not as determining any thing) were probably not 
unfrequent about the end of the firſt Century; and 
therefore the beſt means of obviating their incon- 
veniencies might be made public, and be of general 
concern: this they would naturally be by degrees : 
and theſe Letters would be of general uſe, not onl 
to thoſe who ran into the ſame faults, but to cho, 
Miniſters who had occaſion to check and reprove 
them. They both ſeem, at bottom, to intend 
reproof for ſome different ſorts of unſteadineſs: and 
probably the one for yielding to Hereſy, and the 
other for yiclding to ambition. But, as I have 
marked out the path, by which the Student may 
inveſtigate the genuineneſs and authority of ſuch 
writings, I will content myſelf with referring to 
authors before mentioned, Lardner, Richardſon, 
Bithop Gibſon, &c. 


As 

2 Lardner, I ſee, thinks Demetrius may have carried the 
Letter; — he ſtruck me as ſome way oppoſed to Diotreples; and 
ſill does. But, as a fat, at leaſt, I may be allowed to mention 
what occurred to me on reading the Epiſtles, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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As a thing peculiar to theſe two ſmall Epiſtles, 
J may juſt mention, that John, by calling himſelf 
the Elder, made ſome imagine, that they were 
written by John the Elder or Preſbyter, mentioned 
by Euſebius, and not by the Evangeliſt; but there 
is every reaſon to think, that St. John only gave 
himſelf this title on account of his od age, and in 
order to avoid affuming too much conſequence. 
He wiſhed to appear to the devout Matron, and 
the hoſpitable Gaius, rather in the light of an 
elderly friend, than in that of a perſon, who had 
authority to diftate and enjoin. 

xxx, Nor, after the ſpecimens already given, 
do I mean to be long upon the Epiſtle of Jude. 
The writer, by calling himſelf “ Servant of Jeſus 
Chrift, and Brother of James,” muſt mean to be 
thought that perſon, who 1s always reckoned in 
the third quaternion of the twelve Apaſtles; and is 
called Jude, Judas, Lebbeus, and Thaddens; and 
te not Iſcariot. An Epiſtle fo ſubſcribed muſt be 
taken as the compoſition of him who ſubſcribes it, 
if we find no particular reaſon to the contrary, And 
there is a preſumption againſt the idea, that a 
pious Chriſtian would endeavour to deceive. This 
was before obſerved, with regard to the author of 
the latter Epiſtle of Peter, which Epiſtle Jude 
means to ſecond, —We might here produce evr- 
dence; Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and 
Origen are full in our favour :—nay, even Hermas 
might be adduced, if not Polycarp and Irenzus*®. 
hut, as wl. at difficulty there has been, has ariſen 


from 


d John xiv. 22. 5 

© 1796. It appears, from Mr. Marſh's Edition of Michaelis's 
Introduction, that the latter gave up the authority of the Epiſtle 
of Jude. But I do not apprehend, that more will follow from 
this, than from Martin Luther's giving up the Authority of the 
Epiſtle of ame. 5 
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from the credit ſeemingly given in our Epiſtle to 
ſome fabulous ſtories, we may confine ourſelves to 
that point. 1. Suppoſing the ſtories not true, but 
only believed to be true, there ſeems no reaſon why 
Jude might not allude or refer to them, in the 
way of an argumentum ad hominem. For ſo doing 
he would have had the higheſt authority. 2. Sup- 
poſing them frue, but conveyed down only by 
tradition, Jude had certainly as good a right to 
introduce them, as Paul to introduce Fannes and 
Zambres*. But 3. we are told, it is poſſible that 
Jude might refer only to the canonical books of the 
Old Teſtament: and that what he ſays, which 
ſeems not to be contained in the Old Teſtament, 
might be collected from it, and expreſſed in his 
own manner, according to ſome allowed modes of 
ſpeaking, 1aterpreting, and applying. — The He- 
brews uſed feigned ſpeeches; ſo that one of them 
might give that which he, from circumſtances, 
ſuppoſed Enoch might probably foretell, as if Enoch 
had foretold it*. The Rabbins, ſays Grotius, uſe 
to aſcribe to Angels and great men that, which 
might probably be ſaid by them. — Thus 2 Pet. ii. 
7, 8, about Lot, is all ſuppoſed to be collected 
from the Book of Geneſis. However, it does not 
ſeem to be denied, that St. Jude may have made 
uſe of a traditional Prophecy of Enoch: or of an 
Hebrew book now loſt. Though Jude 8, and q, 
is fully thought by Lardner to be taken from the 
three firſt verſes of the third Chapter of Zechariah. 
If, however, we can defend the writer on the 
leaſt favourable ſuppoſition, we ſhall have no need 
to apologize for him on any other. If Jude's 
mode of uſing Scripture, by putting ſpeeches into 
the mouths of great perſonages, was known and 
uſed, 
42 Tim. iii. 8. 
* See Lardner's Works, Vol. 6, p. 619, &c. 
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uſed, it would not deceive the Fews, though it 


might diſguſt and perplex others: yet did not Livy 
do much the ſame ? 

Lardner, Vol. 6, thinks this Epiſtle was written 
to all Converts, Gentiles as well as Jews: to me 
the alluſions to Jewiſh writings ſeem too frequent 
far this opinion. 

XXX1. The laſt Book, of which we are to fpeak, 
is the Apocalypſe—which was probably written by St. 
Jom the Evangeliſt, in the Iſland of Patmos, about 
the laſt year x 4 Domitian's* reign, A. D. 96; though 
not publiſhed till St. John went from his baniſhment 
there, to Epheſus, fome little time afterwards, 
where he preſided. 

The proof of the authority of this Book will be 
wholly a proof of its genuineneſs; or that it was 
written by St. John the Evangeliſt. Such is the 
nature of the Book, as to make it unlikely that it 
ſhould be received on any other account. Indeed 
Dionyſius ? of Alexandria did hold, that it was 
written by another John, and in later times: Eraſ- 


mus and Luther * have allowed the authority, and 


denied the Author; but Dionyſius having had a 
particular end in view, and the two others being 


comparatively moderns, they need not be conſi- 
dered particularly by us. 


The genuineneſs of the Apocalypſe ſeems capa- 
ble of a moſt full and complete proof: as may 
eaſily be ſeen by looking into Lardner's Chapter 
on this book, in his Supplement to his Credibility. 

I will 


This is not unqueſtioned : ſome have thought the Apoca- 
lypſe was written before the year 20.—Some, at different times ; 
and collected. Sir I. Newton, Michaelis, and Wetſtein are all 
for the earlier date; but ey go a good deal on the /ile; the 
arguments for the later date ſeem to me much the more forcible. 

s See Lardner's account of him. 

b See Bp. Hallifax's 7th Sermon, p. 211. 

i Chap. 22, | 
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I will only ſele& a few arguments; ſome internal, 
others external. 

Internal marks may be, the author's calling 

Chriſt the #ord*;—and alſo the Lamb: his uſing 
the word Amen four times;—and the phraſe pe- 
culiar to St. John, of overcoming the world, or the 
wicked one; for being unmoved under trials“. 
Lardner is moſt ſtruck with this laſt mark. 
A few external proofs, or a few witneſſes may be 
adduced. Papias, Juſtin Martyr, Melito, and 
Irenæus, may be ſufficient, And what they ſay 
cannot be collected more eaſily than by means of 
Lardner's credibility; either in the body of that 
work, or in the Supplement. Lardner * thinks 
Irenzus's teſtimony alone ſufficient to eſtabliſh the 
genuineneſs, and conſequently the authority, of the 
Apocalypſe. 

Yet it muſt not be diſſembled, that the wit- 
neſſes cannot be traced down to the preſent times 
in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion. The Apocalypſe is 
not in the Canon of the Council of Laodicea, nor 
in the Catalogues of Cyril and others, Chryſoſtom 
takes no notice of it, in his voluminous works, 
What may this mean?—The caſe ſeems to be, 
that Caius a Preſbyter, probably a Roman, and 
Dionyſius Biſhop of Alexandria, were determined, 
at all hazards, to overthrow the errors and expoſe 
the follies of thoſe, who believed in a voluptuous 
Millennium ; and, when that ſtate ſeemed to be 
promiſed in the Apocalypſe, they proceeded to 
leflen the authority of that Book: their argu- 

| ments, 

* Compare Rev. xix. 13. with John i, 1.—1 John i. 1,— 
alſo Rev. v. 6, 12. with John i. 36. | 

| Michaelis; ſee end of John; and of 1 John and 2 John. 

mn Compare Rev. ii. 7, &c.—iii. 21, &C.—xxi. 7. with John 
xvi. 33.—1 John ii. 13, 14.—iv. 4.—V. 4, 5. 

* Works, Vol. 2, p. 170. 

» Before, Sect. XY, 
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ments, together with the difficulties contained in 
. the Book, ſeem to have been the real reaſons why 
Chriſtians began to doubt about it, even after its 
credit had been in a manner eſtabliſhed. Its cre- 
dit would be the more eaſily overthrown, at any 
time, as but few copies, comparatively, would be 
taken of it. And therefore few would be able to 
defend it. Nay, ſome doubts exiſted after it had 
been again eſtabliſhed, in a very great meaſure, 
and thele continued for a length of time: and be- 
fore the Reformation, diſputes being dropped, the 
Book had become neglected and almoſt ? forgotten. 
The times immediately preceding the reforma- 
tion were times of ignorance; but, with regard to 
the more enlightened times of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, it has been ſaid, that the Apocalypſe was 
received in the Weſtern Church before it was re- 
ceived in the Eaftern, contrary to what we have 
faid of things publiſhed in the Eaft. This ſeems 
a miſrepreſentation :—Papias, Juſtin, Melito, were 
all of the Eaſtern Church: and Melito, Biſhop of 
Sardis, a Church which was one of the ſever that 
were addreſſed in the Book, alſo went farther into 


the Ea/? than Sardis in ſearch of canonical books. 


— Go lower, we have little to ſay: but, on the 
whole, the truth ſeems to be, that, at firſt, the 
proofs, that St. John wrote the Apocalypſe, were 
too ftrong to be reſiſted; that it made its way all 
over the Chriſtian. world: though Chriſtians in 
general would always be attached to other ſacred 
Books in a greater degree :—but that ere long, it 


not only occaſioned perplexity, but gave riſe to 


error, folly, diſpute: it occaſioned diſguſt; it was 
oppoſed, laid afide :—this more in ſome places than 
in others, according to particular circumſtances; 
but in fact it was laid aſide more in the Eaſt than 


IR 


? Sec Bp. Hallifax, 7th Sermon. 


; 


e 
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in the Veſt: nevertheleſs, this probably was acci- 
dental; that is, it had nothing to do with any 
difference between the Eaſtern and Weſtern 
Churches. | 

What is ſaid * about the Council of © Laogicea 
ſeems reaſonable; that they were ſelecting books 
for public reading to the people: the Apocalypſe 
was not adapted to that uſe: and ſuch is the judg- 
ment of the Church of England. 

XXx11., Though we are ſpeaking immediately 
of the Authority of the Apocalypſe, yet its great 
obſcurity makes one naturally ſay a word or two 
of its meaning. Many learned men have profeſſed 
not to underſtand it: Lardner does* this with the 
greateſt plainneſs and ſimplicity. Calvin ſeems to 
have done the fame, and the learned Scaliger com- 
mends him for it: Sapuit Calvinus,“ ſays he, 
e qui non ſcripſit in Apocalypſin.” Vet Joſeph 
Mede, Fellow of Chriſt's College, who died about 
the middle of the 17th Century, has made won- 
derful efforts to explain it. And, I ſuppoſe, has 
been the means of our now having fo eaſy and 
pleaſing a way laid open to ſome view of its con- 
tents, in the Sermons of Biſhop Hurd and Biſhop 
Hallifax, preached at the Lecture founded by 
Biſhop Warburton*. The general idea of the 
contents is, that it contains prophecies relating to 


| | the 

4 Richardſon's Canon, p. 15. Gibſon, Lardner as before: 
the words are, dc der picnic arayuuoxiol as. 

r Laodicea was one of the ſeven Churches addreſſed. 

Vol. 6, p. 635. 

t Whitby was learned; but he declined commenting on the 
Revelation: he has left a Diſſertation on the Millennium. He 
appears to have been a candid, conſcientious, and induſtrious 
man: but I am not clear that he was a man of very great pe- 
netration, or critical ſagacity. He died in 172b, aged 88. 

u Joſeph Mede is ſaid to have refuſed the Provoſtſhip of Dub. 
lin, &c. he died in 1658: aged only 52. | 

* B. 1. Chap. xy 11. Set, X1%, 
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the fortunes of the Chriſtian Church, which hiſ- 


tory is continually interpreting and unfolding. —A 
ſhort account may bo found in Biſhop Percy's Key 
to the New Teſtament. 

xXXX111, Having now gone through the four 
parts of our Article, it ſeems proper to take ſome 
notice of one expreſſion in it; © of whoſe authority 
was never any doubt in the Church;” eſpecially as 
we have been juſt now ſpeaking of controverted 
Books. | 

Probably, when theſe words were uſed, nothing 
more was thought of than the Old Tęſament. For 
the laſt ſentence, or paragraph, about the New, 
begins as if nothing had been ſaid about it before. 
And one's idea, in reading the Article, is, we 
receive all the Books of the Old Teſtament, which 


have been always, in a manner, received; —but 
by 


as to thoſe, which the Romaniſis receive, though 
the ancients ſpeak doubtfully of them, we wiſh 
them to be read publicly, as having a good moral 
tendency, but we cannot allow them to have au- 
thority in ſettling Doctriues: ſo far, we think of 
nothing but the Old Teſtament :—after this, of 
nothing but the New. The New Teſtament we 
receive as the Romaniſts do.'/—"The words, * and 
new,” have the air of an inſertion?, by way of cor- 
refion.—Indeed they had better be omitted. The 
whole phraſe, of whoſe authority was never any 
doubt in the Church,” is only incidental; a kind 
of Epithet, meaning uncontroverted: and, if it was 
not ſtrictly proper, it need not occaſion ſcruple, fo 


long as it did not affect the declarations, ſtrictly fo 


called, of our Article: it does not imply, that we 

receive one book more or leſs. 
If any one did not find this ſufficient to make 
him caſy, when he uſed the expreſſion in queſtion, 
| recollecting 


7 I find nothing in Bennet's Callations to favour this. 
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recollecting the avriaeyouera, he might conſider 
farther; 

1. That an Article 1s to be interpreted by the 
occafion*, on which it was made: ours was made 
with a view to the Church of Rome; and they have 
never doubted the authority of thoſe Books of the 
New Teſtament, which were once controverted. 

2. It cannot perhaps be ſaid properly, that the 
Church ever doubted of the Authority of the Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, &c.—i1ndividuals have doubted, 
but no act of the Church ever proclaimed them 
doubtful. The Council of Laodicea omitted the 
Apocalypſe; but that has been accounted for : and 
that Council was formed only by Deputies from 
the Provinces of Aſia Minor. 

3. Thole perſons may properly be faid never to 
have doubted, who never had opportunity of getting 
good information, Whatever time elapſed, in 
any caſe, before Chriſtians got ſufficient evidence 
of the authority of any Book, during that time 
they are not to be conſidered as dowbting; and, if 
they never doubted after they got ſuch evidence, 
they never properly doubted at all. It a man be- 
lieved the genuineneſs of Row!ley's Poems, as ſoon 
as the proofs of it were digeſted in his mind, he 
might be ſaid never to have doubted of it; and, 
if that were the caſe with all men, 1t might properly 
be ſaid, that their genuineneſs had never been 
queſtioned,—W hat time ſhould be allowed for ſuf- 
ficient evidence to pervade the whole Chriſtian 
world, fo that we might ſay, if the controverted 
books were received in that time, they were never 
properly doubted, it may be difficult to ſettle pre- 
ciſely, at this diſtance of time but, in ſettling 
it as well as we are able, we muſt take into our 

minds 


z Pook 111, Chap. ix. 
WH. Wo 
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minds all thoſe ob/aacles, which have before been 
deſcribed*. | 

xxxiv. We may come now to what we have 
called the Application of our Article. We may 
keep up the 1dea of its conſiſting of the ſame parts 
as before®; though little need be ſaid on any of 
them. 

As to aſſenting; a perſon, who mentioned what 
paſſed in his mind when he gave his aſſent, might 
perhaps ſay ſomething of the following ſort ; 

It is in vain to diſpute, except we ſettle ſome 
common principles with our adverſaries. As there- 
fore the Romaniſis exalt the authority of their 
Church, and of Traditions in general, we muſt de- 
clare, that we only allow the authority of Scrip- 
ture: though we grant, that whatever is fairly 
deduced from Scripture, has ſcriptural authority. — 
But, as different 1deas have been annexed to the 
word Scripture, it ſeems beſt to ſpecify what wri- 
tings we comprize under that term. We receive 
no Books, which the Romaniſts reject; but fome, 
which they hold to be canonical, we confider only 
as improving; and theſe we agree to read publicly, 
in imitation of early Chriſtians, and in compliance 
with the wiſhes of thoſe, who may bave been 
brought up to revere and eſteem them.” 

We hold the ſame Books of the New Teſta- 
ment to be authentic, which the Romaniſts do.” 

As to mutual conceſſions, 1t does not appear how 


a diſpute concerning firſt or fundamental principles 


admits of any compromiſe. | 
And laſtly, with regard to Improvements, thoſe 
belonging to this Article are improvements in ſtu- 
dying Scripture, and in ſettling the provinces of 
written and unwritten authority: new proofs of 
the genuineneſs and authority of any ſacred books, 
would 
* Set. xv1, d Art. 1. Se. ix. | 
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would alſo come under the preſent claſs of im- 
provements: as would any new lights with regard 
to the ancient Jewiſh Books, which we commonly 
call the Apocryp/a. 

The ſhort rule for improving our knowledge of 
Scripture is, to get, as nearly as poſſible, into the 
place of thoſe, whom it was moſt immediately in- 
tended to ſuit: to give ourſelves their ideas and 
feelings. It is theſe, which muſt enable us to 
limit and apply expreſſions, ſuch as, from the 
imperfection of human language, are too general 
and extenſive to be taken literally. In order to get 
into the ſituation of others, and learn their ideas 
and feelings, we muſt acquaint ourſelves with the 
hiſtory of their cuſtoms and opinions; and with 
all the objects, natural © and artificial, which moſt 
uſually engaged their attention.—bFreſh travels, 
undertaken by good antiquaries, naturaliſts, artiſts, 
with due encouragement, might continually pro- 
mote this purpoſe. 

And, when we could not inveſtigate immediately 
the 1deas and feelings of thoſe, for whom Scripture 
was firſt intended, we might find them out, in 
ſome degree, by their effects; which are to be un- 


derſtood by means of Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory. 


© See Book 1. Chap. x. and x1, 
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ARTICLE VII. 


OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


HE Old Teſtament is not contrary to the 

New; for both in the Old and New Teſta— 
ment, everlaſting life 1s offered to Mankind by 
Chriſt, who is the only Mediator between God 
and Man, being both God and Man. Wherefore 
they are not to be heard, which feign, that the old 
Fathers did look only for tranſitory promiſes. Al- 
though the Law given from God by Moſes, as 
touching Ceremonies and Rites, do not bind 
Chriſtian men, nor the civil precepts thereot ought 
of neceſſity to be received in any common-wealth 
yet notwithſtanding, no Chriſtian man whatſoever 
is free from the obedience of the Commandments 
which are called Moral. 


— — 


1. Under the preceding Article, the authority ot 
the Books of the Old Teſtament appeared; but it 
is natural to aſk, do they oblige Criſtians? It 
was to Jews that they were addreſſed.— To anſwer 
this queſtion properly, requires ſuch an extenfive 
knowledge of circumſtances, and ſo much judg- 
ment in allowing for different ſituations, that it has 
occaſioned diſputes in a variety of ways. 

In order to lead to ſome conception of theſe diſ- 
putes, we may aſk ourſelves the five following 
we 

By whom has it been ſaid, that the Old Teſ- 
180 is contrary to the New? 


2. By 


——— — —— int — — — — 2 — — — — — — — —4 — 
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2. By whom has it been ſaid, that “ the Old 
Fathers did look only for tranſitory promiſes?” 

3. Have any Chriſtians ever affirmed, that © the 
Law given from God by Moſes, as touching ce- 
remonies and rites,” does © bind Chriſtian men?” 
or, that the ceremonial law of the Jews is obli- 
gatory upon Chriſtians? 

4. Have any ever affirmed, that the civil and 
political law of Moſes 1s binding upon Chriſtians? 

. Have any conſidered Chriſtians as free from 
the moral part of the Moſaic Law ? 

11, That the Old Teſtament 1s contrary to the 
New, has been affirmed. —We have already ſeen 
inſtances in the Manicheans*, and the followers of 
Marcion®. We may add the Catharifts © of the 
twelfth Century, who imitated the Manicheans.— 
The nature of this will ſcarcely be conceived with- 
out a few inſtances, which I will therefore read to 
you from Auguſtin's work againſt Adimantus, the 
Manichean “ writer“. 

But let us come nearer the time of the Reforma- 
tion.. When we do that, we get amongſt low and 
illiterate Sefts. Before we ſay any thing of them 
ſeparately, let us offer a general remark. 

Low and illiterate Sects interpret Scripture with- 
out regard to the circumfances of thoſe, for whom 
it was moſt immediately intended; for it is learning, 
which lets us into thoſe circumſtancess . Now 
whenever any ancient writing is ſo interpreted, it 

muſt 


2a Append. to B. 1. Sect. 111. b 1b. Sect. xix. 
© Moſheim, Cent. 12. Part 2. Chap. 5. Sect. 4. 
4 Auguſtin's Works, Tom. 8 and q. p. 82. 


© See Lard. Vol. 2. p. 413.—and Vol. 9. 187. 
f John Fox, in his“ Acts and Monuments,” (or Martyro- 


logy), ſpeaks firſt of ſome errors of the Romani/ts : one topic 
is, “Difference between the Law and the Goſpel.” — See p. 34. 
5 See Book 1. Chap. x. and x1. | | 
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muſt be interpreted too literally; without any of 


thoſe limitations or additions, which, in things 


familiar to us, we make by means of our feelings 
and common ſenſe. The Scripture, thus inter- 
preted, contradicts itſelf frequently, and ſo muſt 
the doctrines of literal interpreters: we may, on 
this account, always expect to find great confuſion 
and inconſiſtency amongſt them. And, as they 
have no preciſe ideas, and therefore no Creeds, 
Catechiſms, Confeſſions of Faith, nor any eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory, their doctrines will be unſteady; 
and ſects will ramify and mix imperceptibly, keep- 
ing the ſame names, in ſuch a manner as to elude 
all regular and ſyſtematical inveſtigation®.,—With- 
out ſuch a previous remark as this, the thinking 
man might be diſappointed with the beſt accounts 
that can be given of Antinomians, Anabaptits, &c. 

111. The Autinomians preſent us with an in- 
ſtance of what I am ſaying. It is certain, that Lu- 
ther writes very ſharply againſt Antinomians; it is 
equally certain, that Luther is eſteemed * an Anti- 
nomian himſelf. And yet thoſe, whom Luther 
rebuked, were really very different from himſelf. — 
A ſolution of this difficulty might give us all the 
idea of Antinomians that we ſhould want. 

The etymology of Antinom!, or Antinomians, is 
plain enough: a word compounded of art and 
vowos will imply adverſaries of Law; and what 
Law 1s particularly meant in any caſe, muſt be 


determined by circumitanees. 


I do not conceive, that any ſet of Chriſtians 
ever called themſelves Antinomians: it is a term of 
| opprobrium 


b Fuller, wittily enough, compares low Sects to confluent 
{ſmall-pox. Church Hiſtory, B. . p. 113. they riſe ſeparately, 
Hut ſoon run together ſo as to be no longer diſcernible from each 
other. Some might add, they become only one maſs of 
corruption. | | 

i Sec Bp. Hallifax on Prophecy, Ser. 57. p. 212, 


% 
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opprobrium or reproach; Quakers is alſo a name 
impoſed, not aſſumed; but it is rather expreſſive 
of facts.— It may not be clear who firſt uſed the 
term Antinomians; but I ſhould conjecture, that 
it might be Martin Luther, intending to diſgrace 
the notions of Agricola, and make even kim aſhamed 
of them. I conclude this from different expreſſions 
in Luther's writings*, Antinomus does not ſeem 
ſo deſcriptive and confined as Quaker; rather more 
vague, like © Jawleſs;” but his bold aſperity might 
naturally uſe it. John Agricola, againſt whom he 
applies it, thought he paid a proper compliment 
to the perfection of the Goſpel', by depreciating 
every thing that could any way ſtand in competi- 
tion with it. Accordingly, he ſet aſide the Law, 
meaning thereby the whole religion of Moſes ; to 
which the ſtrong things ſaid in the Epiſtle to the 
Galatians, 1 the Law, might not a little con- 
tribute. Of his followers Luther ſays, qui Legem 
ab eccleſià tollere ® volunt; and in another place 
he affirms, that they teach, Legem in eccleſia 
non predicandam®.” 

This term or appellation, of Antinomians, got 
to be uſed, not only amongſt the reformed, but 
alſo on both ſides, in the controverſy between 
Luther and the Papiſts. The Poliſh Cardinal 


Hofius 


* Avro, in the Greek Claſſics, ſeems only to mean a 
contrariety of Laws, as when one Law contradicts another, or 
is inconſiſtent with it: but Luther might borrow the word and 
twiſt 1ts meaning a little on one fide, 

! Antinomians, and others like in this, were called Gofpe/lers 
in England, at the Reformation. 

m Luther's Works, Fol. 7 Vols. Wittibergæ, 1583. Vol. 1. 
p. 495. —like repudiandum in Art. of 1552. | 

n Vol. 6. p. 222.—See alſo Vol. 1. p. 400, Antinami 
cujuſdam poſitiones ;”” and Vol. 3. 8. a ſenſible Diſſertation on 
reading the Law of Moſes. 


c 4 
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Hojins* lays the blame of Antinomianiſm on Lu- 
ther himſelf; and indeed, though Luther had 
made Agricola recant his errors, yet Agricola had 
certainly been his diſciple. Luther, in anſwer to 
Hoſius, ſays*, that ſome Popiſh Monks had ſuch 
contemptible notions of all Jews, that they thought 
the ancient Patriarchs like the modern Jewiſh 
Uſurers; and that one of theſe Monks had faid, 
that, ſo long as he had any brains, he never could 
believe, that Chriſtians received their religion from 
Fews. | 

Paul Crellius * and John Maclaurin ſeem to have 
been in the ſame way of thinking with John Agri- 
cola. | 

But, when Martin Luther himſelf is called an 
Antinomian, the Law, that is the Law of Moſes, 
has properly no concern in the matter; ſo, at leaſt, 
I conceive: he is called ſo becauſe he depreciated 
the works of the Law,” in order to give greater 
authority to his favourite doctrine of juſtification 
by Faith. Now, though in the expreſſion, © the 
works of the Law,” the word Law may ſometimes 
ſignify the Law of Nature, and ſometimes the Law 
of Moſes, yet that makes no difference in the pre- 
{ent caſe; it is merely as works, that Luther depre- 
ciates the Works of the Law;—as oppoſed to 
Faith, And indeed that may be St. Paul's ſenſe 


of 


o See his Works, Vol. 1. p. 442. Lib. 1. de Hæreſibus. 

p Works, Vol. 7. Pref. to Letter contra Sabbatarios. 

q4 Nicholls on this Article refers to Paul Crellius's Book 7? 
Libertate Chriſtiana, but I do not find it any where. A eech 
of his is in the Bodleian Catalogue, but not this work. 

r I have, in ſome old papers, a remark, that this author, 
John Maclaurin, in a Sermon on Gal. vi. 14. (Vol. 12. p. 9, 
has a notion like that of Marcion, that the Goſpel could not 
come from that Being, who made this world. But I do not re- 
member where I ſaw the Book: and now I cannot find it (1790). 
However, I have no doubt but there is ſuch a book. © 

5 Rom. iii. 20. and ix. 32, Gal. ii. 16. 
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of “ Law,” when he * ſays, that no fleſh is juſti- 
fied by the works of the Law. If he ſpoke to 
Jews, he muſt mean their works, if to Gentiles, 
theirs: their obedience to their laws, reſpectively. 
— But, as the eleventh Article is upon juſtification, 
we need only obſerve here, that, when Luther re- 
bukes men as Antinomians, they are of that ſort 
which belongs to this Article; when he himſelf 1s 
ranked amongſt Antinomians, they are of the ſort 
which 1s to be conſidered under the enn Ar- 
ticle. 

The next of the illiterate feats, which we ſhall 
have occaſion to take notice of, is that of the 
Anabaptiſts. That the compilers of this Article 
had them in view, appears from the 4th Chap. 
de Hæreſibus in the Reformatio Legum. Thoſe 
here meant ſprung up, probably, in Germany, in 
the heat of Reformation; — they were ignorant and 
furious; indulged any fancy that happened to ariſe 
in their minds from a literal and barbarous inter- 
pretation of Scripture; and by that means were a 
great diſgrace to the Reformers, and occaſioned 
them very great trouble. We ſhall often have to 
mention their weak notions in treating of our Ar- 
ticles. Whether Pacimontanus was the firſt of 
them, as Hoſius* ſays, or Stork, Stubner, and 
Muncer ” ſhould be conſidered as their founders, 
is a matter of no conſequence. The ſource is too 
obſcure and foul for us to take much pains in 
tracing it out. Sleidan has written an Hiſtory of 

them, 


© Rom. iii. 20. Gal. ii. 16. 

u Theſe ſorts of Antinomianiſm approach nearer to each other, 
when ſeen in one point of view; ſee afterwards, Sect. vii. 

x Hoſu Opera, Vol. 1. p. 431. 

y Moſheim ſays, theſe were leaders of the fa&ious Anabap- 
tiſts: Cent. 16. 3. 2. 3. 4. but he conceives a ſort of embryo 
Anabaptiſts before the Reformation, 


. et Ee ado ay 
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them, which is tranſlated into Engliſh by Bohun?; 
but we muſt not be ſurprized if we meet with 
ſome inconſiſtencies; nor muſt we think accounts 
falſe for that reaſon: thoſe who declared againſt all 
war, engaged in a war particularly furious and 
bloody, which was called the ruſtic war“, or the 
war of the Peaſants;—they might indeed be op- 
preſſed, but who, even amongſt thoſe that allow 
the lawfulneſs of war, juſtifies it except on princi- 
ples of ſelf-defence? Neither muſt we be ſurprized 
if we find ſome writers ſpeaking of them as of 7wso 
forts®, others, as of twelve or tlurteen, or ſtill 
more. The name of Anabapriſts came from bap- 
tizing adults, or from baptizing avs, over again, 
thoſe who were converts to their ſect, and had 
only been baptized in infancy: yet, what would be 
more ſtriking, was their notion of Chriſtian Li- 
berty; of that Liberty, with which Chriſt had made 
them free: and their idea of that“ yoke of bon- 
dage*,” with which they ought not again to be 


entangled. —They not only thought, that they 


ought to throw off the yoke of Moſaic bondage, but 
of all civil government, and Law:—yet, as they 
could not act together without ſome ſort of go- 
vernment, they got poſſeſſion of the city of Mun- 


fer, and called it the New Feruſalem.—Some of 


them did, moreover, indulge fancies concerning 
the 


z A good ſhort account of the German Anabaptiſts—in Wall's 
Inf. Bapt. p. 414, Quarto; or Part 2, Chap. 8, Sect. 4. 

2 In 1525. 

d Neal's Hiſt. Pur. Index, Anabaptiſts. 
Bullinger contra Anabaptiſtas, L. 2. Cap. 12. (Bullinger 
died in 1575.) See a treatiſe againſt Socinianiſm by Dr. Chey- 
nell, p. 56; Dr. Cheynell was a Preſbyterian Bigot, preferred 
by Parliament in 1647 : Lady Margaret's Profeſſor of Divinity 
at Oxford, and Head of St. John's College there. Some men- 
tion of him may be found by the Index, in Neal's Hiſtory of 


the Puritans. 


4 Gal. v. 1. 
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the Holy Trinity, and the Incarnation*. Thoſe, 
who came over to England, were all cruelly uſed, 
though perhaps lawfully; and two were actually 
burnt in 1575. — Indeed Joan? of Kent alſo, who 
had ſuffered before, in 1549, might perhaps rightly 
be called an Anabaptiſt,— Their notions concerning 
magiſtrates, war, property, oaths, law-ſuits, will oc- 
cur hereafter® In ſome things, they revived Pela- 
21an © notions, 

The modern Baptiſtis wiſh to be conſidered as 
perfectly diſtin& from theſe Anabaptifts; no won- 
der, 

It may not be improper here to mention that 
ſe&, who called themſelves the Family of Love; 
and who were, by others, ſometimes called Fami- 
liſts. They were Myſtics, (I call every one a Myftic, 
who profeſſes to know how he is inwardly taught 
of God) ; their founder, Henry Nicolas, a Dutch- 
man, who taught in his own country about“ 1 5 50, 
and afterwards came over into England.—-That 
Myſtics in general were conſiderable about the 
_ of the Reformation, appears from the 19th 
Article of Edward vi; and from the Reformatio 
Legum'. And in 1579 the Family of Love were 
important enough to produce a Proclamation” ; 
and a teſt tendered by privy counſellors.—They 
were perſecuted in a very inquiſitorial manner; but 
ſuch was the cuſtom of the times. This perſecu- 


tion 
e Art. 11. Sect. x11r. 


f Hume, Ed. vi. 2 1 1. end. Fuller, in the Diurnal of 
Edw. v1. Book 7, p. 398. 


s Under Articles 375 38, and 39. 
| 2 Ridley's Life, p. 344: compare Wall's Infant Baptiſm, 
P. 1 


i See B. 111. Chap. xv. Sect. xi. 


& Fuller, B. , p. 112. De 1 Cap. 3. 
* m See Sparrow's Collection, p. 171. Fuller's Hiſt. p. 113. 
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tion was the reaſon why the writings of Henry Ni- 
colas are publiſhed as the works of H. N. They 
thought H. N. a perſonage not enditeable. Some 
mention this Sect as the ſource of Engliſh Quakers 
and French 92wuteti/ts; ſome make them the ſame 
with the Philadelphians, whom others ſtate to have 
riſen from Fane Leadley;—but it ſeems to me, that 
there have been Myſtics in all ages; and that, when 
eople aſſign a ſource of known ſects, they only 
look back till they can ſee no farther, and then 
fancy they ſee to the ſource.— How ſuch ſects 
ſpawn, it ſeems impoſſible to diſcern minutely.— 
Moſt ſects of Myſtics ſeem to have had leaders of 
weak intellects; Fuller gives“ an humorous account 
of the weakneſs of Henry Nicolas; and Anthony 
Randall ſhews his own weakneſs in that declara- 
tion, for which he was deprived of his preferment'. 
The vicious perverſions of the doctrine of Grace, 
which this ſect ran into, muſt be mentioned here- 
after: We obſerve now only what relates to ſettin 
aſide the Law of Mofes;—they do not reaſon, like 
the Manicheans, on the contrariety of the Old to 
the New Teſtament, but they effect the ſame end: 
they repuaiate? the Old by fpiritualizing and alle- 
eorizing%. Moolſton uſed to do the fame, but with 
more learning and ingenuity”. This is not to leave 


what we call the Law; though we ſhall have to 


make a remark * ſeemingly contradictory, with re- 
gard to the ceremonial part of the Law of Moſes. 


Rut 


n B. g. p. 112. 
© Strype's Whitgift, Append. p. 93, He would own no 
Sacraments of divine authority, becauſe the werd Sacrament 


is not in Scripture. | 
? Non eſt repudiandum (vetus Teſt.) ſed retinendum, &c, 


Art. 6 of 1552, 
2 See Luther's Works, Vol, 3. beginning of Preface, 
r See B. 1. Chap. xv1. Sect. vii. 
s Sect. v. of this Article. 
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But whoever allegorized away the part, which we 
think is ſtill of importance, and eſtabliſhed that 
part, which we think ought to © vaniſh * away,” 
might be properly enough ſaid to repudiate what 
we conceive to be the Old Law. And ſuch per- 
ſons ſeem to require ſome mention in this place. — 
The Dofrina®, &c. publiſhed in 1617, mentions 
the Mennonites as troubleſome at the time of the 
Reformation; they are not ſo remote from theſe 
Familiſts, as to require a ſeparate conſideration. — 
The Libertini ſeem to have been of the wilder ſort 
of Antinomians, 

We may here, by the way, obſerve, that Biſhop 
Burnet ſeems ſcarcely accurate in ſaying“, that this 
whole Article was formed againſt the Antinomians. 
It can certainly affe& no fort of Antinomians but 
thoſe, who reject the Law of Moſes; not thoſe, who 
only have too high notions of the efficacy of Faith : 
and how can that part be againſt them, which 
blames the retaining a portion of the Moſaic Law; 
I mean the ceremonial part. — Then, it ſeems clear, 
trom the Reformatio Legum, that the Article was 
made againſt Anabaptiſts, in ſome meaſure ;—per- 
haps Biſhop Burnet might ſay, that Anabaptiſts 
were Antinomians, and Fuller“ owns, that it is hard 
to “ banke, and bound their ſeveral abſurdities;“ 
—yet I think Biſhop Burnet mentions, in the body 
of his Expoſition“, ſome enthuſiaſts as aimed at, 
whom he would not call Antinomians in any ſenſe 
relating to the Jew Law.—But in truth it is a 
matter of conſequence in zt/elf, to point out both 
the connexion and the difference between the Old and 

New 

t Heb. viii. 13. 

P. 19- -fuel's Apology. Alſo B. rv. Introd. Sect. vr. 

* Burnet, Art. 7. opening. Nicholls commends Burnzt's 
notion. 


Fuller, B. q, p. 113. 
2 P. 96, 97, Fol. P. 120, Octavo. 
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New Teſtament; and not only a matter of conſe- 
- quence, but of nicety; and one, which a variety 
of notions has given occaſion to explain, Martin 
Luther is very careful to * explain it. 

This nicety might perhaps be the reaſon why 
ſome illiterate ſets might reject the old Law to- 
tally :—that would be the natural conſequence, if 
they thought rejecting it wholly was a leſs evil than 
retaining it wholly;—and were unable to adjuſt the 
degree and manner, in which part of it might va- 
niſn away, whilſt the reſt remained in force.— 
Such perſons would find the Epiſtle to the Gala- 
tans very obſcure; (if it did not ſeem to require 
the rejecting of the Law:) ſo indeed might the 
generality of us, if we had not had it explained by 
a great Fhiloſopher®. 

IV. By whom has it been faid, that the old 
Fathers did look only for tranſitory promiſes?“ — 
Promiſes there certainly are in the Old Teſtament: 
ſome relating to temporal benefits, to a land flowing 
with Milk and Honey, &c; ſome, which may be 
in a degree ambiguous; or which may denote worldly 
proſperity in a primary ſenſe, and ſpiritual and 
eternal bleſſings in a ſecondary ſenſe.— (See Gal. iii. 
14, &c. to the end.— Luther, Vol. 3. fol. 8.)— 
And any thing in the divine /penſations may be 
deemed a promiſe, which excites a reaſonable ex- 
pectation.ä— How have theſe promiſes been under- 
ſtood ?—by ſome, we hold, in a ſenſe too confined 
and worldly, The framers of our Article might 
have in view the 7erws, many of whom, even though 
they expected a Mefiah, expected him not as the 
Lord of an eternal Life; —eſpecially the Sadducees : 
but, in compoſing the Article, attention would be 
chiefly fixed on Chriftians. Calvin, in his Inſti- 


tures, 


2 Vol. 3. Fol. beginning. Quomodo Libri Moſi legendi ſunt, 
d Mr. Locke. 
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tutes, has three chapters on this ſubje&t*; and he 
expreſsly mentions the Anabaptiſts * as his adverſa- 
ries, and Servede in particular; —and as making it 
neceſſary for him to write upon it. 

If 1 underſtand their notion rightly, they tried 
to magnify the goodneſs of God by ſaying, that 
though he would freely give us an Heaven through 
Chriſt, yet that he ſtill need not, he was not hound 
to do ſo by any promiſe. Promiſes he had made, to 
be ſure, but they were fulfilled by the coming of 
Chriſt; he had promiſed us Chriftianity, and he 
had given us it; ſo there was an end of that mattet: 
what remained, would come from gratuitous good- 
neſs, not from mere juſtice; it would be a free 
gift, not a payment of a debt. Thus, accordin 
to the notion of theſe men, the promiſes made by 
God to the Patriarchs were only tranſitory promiſes; 
they did not include eternity. 

Calvin ſupported his opinion, that the promiſes 
were more than tranſitory, that they were erd/e/s 
in their effects, by John v. 24. or 1 John iii. 14. 
which made it look like the doctrine of afſrrance 
of future happineſs; or as if it were thought, that 
the heavenly ſtate was already begun ;—but he lays 
alſo, that the ſame perſons held, that God bleſſed 
the Iſraelites only as animals*, One would think 
the error deſcribed was recent at the time of the 
Reformation, becauſe Calvin ſpeaks of it * as ariſing 


from 


< Calvin, Inſt. Lib. 2. Cap. q, 10, 11. 

4 Vide Cap. 9g. Sect. 3. Cap. 10. Sect. 1, 7. Magnitudi- 
nem gratiæ Chriſti extollere vult.” Cap. 9. Sect. 3. — (all in 
Lib. 2.) The Servetiani are one ſet of Chriſtians, againſt whom 
our Articles are ſaid to have been compiled. See Doctrina, &c. 
Eccleſiæ Angl. Lond. 1617. 

© As Hogs; fatted them well; Cap. 10. Sect. 1.—In Sect. 


23, there is mention of wealth, power, a number of children, 
as well as of the belly and the fleſh, 


Lib. Cap. . Sect. 3, 
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from what he himſelf had ſaid; that Chriſt had 


| finiſhed all his work: — It is wrong, he ſays, to 
conclude from what I ſaid, that we are not to 


live in lope; that, becauſe an offer is completed, 
the benefit of that offer is immediately enjoyed. 
It ſeems as if thoſe, whom Calvin oppoſes, had 
dwelt generally upon the opinion, that the promiſes 
of the Old Teſtament were temporary, and that 
the purpoſe of ſuch promiſes was, to make the 


Jews expect temporal rewards; and it is not impro- 


bable, that Calvin's opponents ſet up the notion 
juſt now mentioned, by way of per/iting, when 
they were preſſed with arguments proving, that 
Chriſtianity had been promiſed. —Oa all accounts, 
it became proper for Calvin to ſhew, that a future 
ſtate appears from the Old Teſtament. As Patres, 
he mentions Adam, Abel, Noe; and he ſays, that 
a future ſtate might be colleAed from the death of 
Abel: Abraham was always panting after a future 
ſtate. He mentions Iiaac and Jacob with a re- 
ference to Heb. xi. 9%. He ſays, Balaam forefaw 
a future ſtate, as did David;— Job allo and the 
later Prophets. Luther allo enumerates ® promiſes 
made to Adam, Abraham, and Moſes. 

Acontius was in England about the time when 
our Articles were publiſhed, and dedicated a Book 
to Queen Elizabeth; he came from Trent, and 
was looked upon as a favourer of Socinianiſm, and 
as coming between Lælius Socinus and his nephew 
Fauſtus : he is repreſented * as leaving it doubtful 
whether Avraham believed in Chriſt. | 

v. Have 


See Clem, Rom. 1ſt Ep. SeR. 31. in Wake's Tranſl. p. 24. 
h Vol. 3. beginning. 
i I do not ſee Acontius in Strype's Parker, or Grindal ;—he 
i; in Ladvocat, His book ſeems unintereſting. —I ſuppoſe, as 
Cheynell ſays, he was afraid of ſpeaking oat: which might 
ive a dryneſs and infipidity to his ſtile, 
* See Cheynell againſt Socinianiſm, p. 38. 
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v. Have any Chriſtians ever held, that the 
ceremonial Law of Moles continues in force under 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation? 

The very early Jer Sets of Chriſtians did 
this; but of them we have ſpoken before!. 

m And it ſeems clear, that there were ſome who 
did the ſame at the time of the Reformation, from 
the latter part of the ſame Chapter of the Reforma- 
tio Legum, to which we have already referred“. 

The Book of the Familifts called Evangelium Reg- 
ni, mentioned in Queen Elizabeth's Proclamation, 
is ſaid to hold the ſame * doctrine: and this fect 
may be meant in the Law de Herefibus. 

Biſhop Burnet * thinks, that only Jews are here 
to be diſputed with: ſurely we have proved the 
contrary ;—we may perhaps add the Schoolmen?, 
who, according to Biſhop Burnet's on account, 
ſaid the Levitical Law was perpetual. How fully 
perſuaded the Jews of later ages were of the eter- 

nity 


1 Appendix to Book 1. Sect. xx1. xx11. 

m There ſeem to have been doubts amongſt Chriſtians how 
far particular rules were Jewiſh, and how far Chriftian, moral, 
perpetual. Oaths have been rejected by ſome great Chriſtian 
Fathers, as allowed to Jews, not to Chriſtians. See Art. 37. 
Set v; and Barclay's Apology. | 

i De Hæreſibus, Cap. 4. 

o Ropers on this Article. 

? On the Article, p. 125. 

42 Moſheim, Cent. 16. 1. 3. 11: Maclaine's Note, referring 
to Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation, and Hume. — See Bur- 
net's Hiſtory of the Reformation, Vol. 1. p. 38.—Heary the 
v111th's ſcruples about marrying his Brother Arthur's Widow. 

Here is an ambiguity : the Schoolmen might retain the 
Levitical Law; but retain it, not as ceremonial, but as moral. 
Maclaine on Moſheim ſpeaks more than Burnet as if they re- 
tained it though ceremonial. In the caſe of Henry vii. Lev. 
xx. 21, ſhould not be reckoned more valid than Deut. xxv. 5. 
merely as Lewitical. Prince Arthur left no child; was only 16 
years old. | 
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nity of their whole Law, may be ſeen in Matmo- 
nides*. 

Martin Luther writes to Sabbatarians,—And 
S1rype (peaks of “ a Jewiſh Sabbath-keeping” in 
1595, in conſequence of Dr. Bound's Sermon ; but 
it appears from Fuller's * Hiſtory, that Jewiſh | is no 
more than a declamatory expreſſion for very fri. 
However, there have been Sabbatarians (Chriſtians 
mean), who have kept the Jewiſh Sabbath, and 
on the Saturday". In Fuller, Book 11. p. 144, 
&c. there are three columns, expreſſing the two 
extremes, of Sabbatarians and Anti-Sabbatarians, 
and the mean: whence it appears, that in 1633 
there were ſome perfect Sabbatarians. Heylin's 
Hiſtory of the Sabbath would give more informa- 
tion, if wanted; and ſhew what very different 
notions have been held about it. Some ancient 
Chriſtians uſed to keep Saturday holy, in compli- 
ance with the prejudices of the Jewiſh Converts, 
though they kept Sunday as facred * allo. 

vi, Has it been affirmed, that the civil law of 
Moſes 1s binding upon Chriſtians ? 

In anſwer, we might again refer to the early 
judaizing Chriſtians, and, I think, to our Retor- 
tnatio ? Legum, but we had better go on to ſome- 


thing 


5 On the roth Chapter of the Part of the Miſna called San- 
hedrin. Fundamentarn nonum, p. 175, Pocock. In Suren- 
huſius, at the end of Sanhedrin, But ſce Biſhop Chandler, p- 
270, wa the older Jews. 

c B. 9. 227. 

u See Chambers s Dictionary. Sabbatarians. 

* See Bingham, B. 20. Ch. 3. but ſee alſo Lardner's Works, 
Vol. 4, p. 343, aud a little before. Tertullian 1s indignant 
about Chriſtians keeping the Sabbath i. e. Saturday. Bing- 
ham's Authorities are none of them very early, though he 
might think the Con/titutions were ſo. 

Y In the title of Cap. 4. de Hæreſibus, we have, “ aut totum 
a (vetus teſtamentum): circumciſion might be the 
inſtance, as what was the leaſt likely to be retained, 
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thing peculiar :—the reformed Miniſters ſoon after 
the Reformation were intent upon reforming 
States upon Fewi/h ideas; and our civil“ wars 
ſhew many inſtances of ſuch a turn, Dr. Balguy 
expreſſes this folly well, near the beginning of his 
ſixth Diſcourſe, 

The Browni/?s might be- mentioned here, a ſpe- 
cies of Puritans under one Robert Brown *®; — not 
that I know their notions exactly, but I have 
imagined, that, looking on the Moſaic conſtitution 
as divine, and therefore perfect, they wiſhed to 
adopt as much of it as poſſible, in Church and 
State, Strype has preſerved © a Letter from this 
Robert Brown to the Lord Treaſurer *, from which 
it appears, that he thought the Scriptures, as being 
divine and therefore perfect, the proper ſource of 
inſtruction in all arts and ſciences *, — We have 
already mentioned the Anabaptiſts of Germany as 


ſetting 


* See Warb. Alliance, p. 46; or B. 1. Chap. 1v. fifthly. 

= B. 1, Chap. x1. Sect. 11. 

d He is ſometimes ſaid to be of Northampton, but he had only 
the living of Achurch in the county, after he had given up his 
own ſe&, in 1589. His Father was a gentleman (and once 
Sheriff) of Rutlandſhire, his Mother a Boteler of Woodhall 
near Hatfield, in the county of Hertford. His return to the 
Church has a look of great inconſiſtency, as he had been par- 
ticularly ſtrenuous in declaring the Church of England ſinful, 
and, I think, fdolatrous. He was probably a weak man in in- 
telle&, at the ſame time that he was ſtrong in paſſion; turbulent 
and ungovernable. At laſt he was committed to Northampton 
Jail, for ſtriking a Conſtable, and died there aged 80, A. D. 
1630. See Strype's Whitgift. 

c Life of Whitgift, Appendix to Book 3. No. 45: 

4 Chancellor of the Univerſity of Cambridge from 1557 to 


1 598: Lord Burleigh, Robert Cecil, was a relation of Brown's, 
and got him preferment; ſee Neal, and Strype, and Fuller. 
Neal makes the Browniſts to be only ſtrift Puritans, re- 
fuſing all communion with the Church of England; but this 
letter makes the preceding notion probable. It is not dated, 
but by the Hiſtory it ſeems to have been written in 1589. | 
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- ſetting up a new Jeruſalem, in which, probably, 


ſome Jewiſh civil laws would be adopted: and Lu- 
ther, in his diſcourſe on the right manner of 
reading * the Law of Moſes, mentions © quoſdam 
imperitos et phanaticos ſpiritus,” &c. who ſaid, 
that we ought to conform to the Jewiſh polity; and 
afterwards à he calls them indocti, and decepti 
xax0@nag, and at the fame time tells us how they 
reaſon. 
Civil Laws againſt Uſury will be mentioned by 
and b 
vis. Have Chriſtians ever been confidered as 
free from the obligation of the oral Law of Moſes? 
The anſwer may be given in the affirmative, merely 
from what has gone before; becauſe thoſe, who are 
for ſetting aſide the whole Law, muſt be for ſetting 
aſide the moral part of it. But, before we proceed 
farther, it may be proper to ſettle what is meant by 
the moral Law: the Decalogue ? or that part which 
enjoins what is riet in itſelf ?—lt the Decalogue, 
are we not obliged to keep our Sabbath on the 
Saturday, and obſerve a very great ſtrictneſs of 
reſt ?—It what is right in itſelf, is not the propo- 
fition, we ought to keep the moral Law of Moſes, 
identical! as if we ſaid, we are obliged to that, 
which 1s univerſally obligatory,” But this difficulty 
is rather overcharged; becauſe the Decalogue may 


be binding in /ub/ance, though not wholly fo as to 
circumſtances *;:—and it is not an identical propoſition 


to 


f In this work, only every other page is marked: this paſſage 
is oppoſite Fol. 7, Vol. 3, beginning. | 

8 Oppoſite Fol. 9.— Alſo Fol. , he ſays, there muſt be con- 
fuſion and Sects if the unlearned will cry out to the common 
people, Hoc Dei verbum, Dei Mandatum eſt.“ 

h Epheſ. vi. r. 

i Something of this B. 1. Chap. x1. 

* We are always ſuppoſed to be able to diſtinguiſh between 
the invariable 2Jence of a Law, and the variable circumftances 
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to ſay, that whatever rules of conduct in the Law 
of Moſes are calculated to promote the good of 
mankind at large, as much as that of a people ſi- 
tuated like the Jetos, thoſe rules have the ſanction 
of Revelation : and, where the Rules are ſach as 
have been eſtabliſhed by reaſon and experience, it 
may be ſaid, that the duties of morality are con- 
firmed from Heaven. Luther rejoices in ſuch a 
confirmation *. 

But, though clearing up ideas may be uſeful to 
us, it does not ſeem abſolutely neceflary for our 
hiſtorical account; the diſtinction between the De- 
calogue and the moral Law is in fact much over- 
looked; and our Article does not make it neceſſary. 
Martin Luther ſpeaks * of the Decalogue, as if it 
was not binding as Decalogue, though we are 
under obligation to do every thing which it enjoins. 
— On the other hand, the Aſſembly of Divines met 
at Weſtminſter in 1643, in their 7th Article re- 
viſed, have theſe words, „ By the moral Law, we 

underſtand 


1 ; 
n which it may be executed; as in the Law of conde/cen/ion 


executed by our Lord in wa/king his Diſciples” et. Other in- 
ſtances occur, B. 1. Chap. xi. 

The Aſſembly's larger Catechiſm, approved by the Preſbyterian 
Parliament in England, and by Scotlaud, has a pretty enlarged 
definition of the Lex mcralis ; and affirms, that the moral Law 
may be looked upon as briefly comprehended in the Decalogue, 
if we take in what is implied; as prohibitions, threats, &c. 
The two Catechiſms of the 4/embly were confirmed by Parlia- 
ment ; but it was by the Parliament of 1647:— however, Kin 
Charles 1. offered reluctantly to licence the ſmaller, See Neal: 
Index Catecht/m. | 

m Lardner ſays, on another ſubject, “though a thing be in 
itſelf reafonable, and highly expedient; yet there is nothing 
that ſo effectually puts objections to ſilence, as a divine precept 
or precedent.” Works, Vol. 11, p. 240 

2 In Preface to Vol. 3, fol. 2, p 2; ſee alſo fol. 7, p.2; 
(only every other page, or only every leaf is numbered in Lu- 
ther's Works ) | 
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underſtand all the ten commandments taken in 
their full extent“. And the ſame ſeems to be im- 
plied in our Latin Article by the Parentheſis :— 
© gbedientia mandatorum (que moralia vocantur);“ 
this parentheſis makes the audi ſeem to mean 
© the * commandments in the popular ſenſe: but by 
what authority it is placed, I do not at preſent 
know. Biſhop Burnet mentions the ten command- 
ments as the moral Law; but ſeems to look beyond 
them. 

If it be aſked, what is the % idea of the moral 
Law of Moſes, we anſwer, theie need be no diff. 
culty about it; our Article gives no definition of 
it: every one therefore may ule his own ſenſe. 
And, it we are bound to obey every thing enjoined 
in the Law of Moſes, which is for the general good 
of mankind (as we certainly are), what does it 
ſignify whether it is in the Decalogue or not ?— 
No one conceives the moral Law of Moſes to be 
the whole of morality. - But we ſhall have occaſion 
to mention the Decalogue again.--Our buſineſs 
now 1s Hiſtory 

The Autinomians, followers of Agricola, whom 
Martin Luther rebukes, being thole who wiſhed 
to ſet aſide the whole ® Law, did not need to be 
here mentioned again as ſetting aſide the moral 
part of it, were it not for introducing the ſenti- 
ments of Agricola with regard to the Decalogue. 
Theſe are not ealy to clear up; but Mofheim ſeems 

to 


o See Articles of England reviſed in 1643 by Aſſembly of 
Divines; in Appendix to Neal's Hiſt. Puritans.— See alſo Ad- 
vice of the Aſſembly to Parliament, Chap. 19; and Doctrina, 
Kc. p. 80. 

There are three words in the Article, Law, Precepts, Com- 
mand imentse the two firſt are ſet aſide; the laſt retained. 

1 Bennett gives this Parentheſis, and mentions ſome copies 
which have two commas inftead of it. 


© Luther's Works, Vol. 1, Fol. 400, p 2. 
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to have ſucceeded as well as might be expected in 
laying them together: to him * therefore I will 
refer. — Only adding, that . poſſibly Luther's idea 
of the Decalogue*, as ſuch, might help Agricola 
torward ; though Luther blames him and others 
for ſetting aſide the Law of Moſes at large, in 
order to free themſelves from the moral Law in 
particular. | 

In this point of view, the Antinomians, whom 
Luther blames, ſeem moſt nearly connected with 
thoſe, of which Luther himſelf is reckoned one: 
and the forts ſeem to differ rather in degree, than 
in kind, when we obſerve them towering the value 
and authority of any Law in order to get rid of 
obligations to good works. 

It may be worth our while here to read a caſe, 
which is mentioned by Strype in his Life“ of Mit- 
gift, and afterwards more ſuccinctly in his Annals*. 
Though Luther would undoubredly have blamed 
the Antinomians or Libertines mentioned in this 
caſe, yet it ſeems as if his own principles, followed 
on to a great length, might have led into the error 
of rejecting the moral Law of Moſes.— If any An- 
tinomians wanted to ſettle the maxim, that a man, 
who has true Chriſtian Faith, cannot fin, they would 
have to combat the authority of the Decalogue, 
and, in the heat of battle, would make the fierceſt 
attacks upon it they were able. | 

We may place here, as well as any where, the 
notion of the Familiſts, that as many as receive 


Jeſus Chriit and his Doctrine, do fulfil and keep 
| and 


* Moſheim, Cent. 16. Sect. 3. Part 2. Chap. 1. Se&. 26. 
Conc. Trent. Seſſ. 6, Canon 19. 
*. P. | 
Vol 4 p. 451. 
D 4 
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and do all the moral Law given by God to Moſes !:“ 
this ſeems nearly related to the notion of the later 
Antinomians. The words quoted are part of the 
aſſertions made and ſigned by Anthony Randall, 
for which he was deprived by the Biſhop of Exeter 
in 1581, of the Rectory of Lydford. 

The Auabaptiſis have“ alſo been here mentioned 
as aiming to ſet aſide the whole Law ; 1t may there- 
fore ſeem, that they need not be mentioned again, 
as defirous to ſet aſide a part of it: nevertheleſs, 
their morals ſeem to deſerve particular mention. 
Sleidan gives an account of a man, who cut off his 
brother's head, in the preſence of their father and 
mother, and perſuaded them, that God had com- 
manded him to do ſo*. Thoſe, who had to defend 
ſuchan action, mult have frequent occaſion todiſclaim 
the authority of the ſixth commandment.—In the 
ſame hiſtory, we find accounts of the Anabapt iſts 
allowing of Polygamy, which 1s an offence againſt 
the ſeventh Commandment :—their King puts one 
of his Queens to death with his own hand : as he 
does a priſoner of war, with great coolneſs: repre- 
ſenting him as being guilty equally with Judas. 

Mr. William Chi/liugworth, celebrated as a lo- 
gical © realoner, mathematician, and accidentally 
as an engineer, refuſed to ſublcribe to our 30 Ar- 
ticles ; for one reaſon, becauſe he did not believe 
the morality of the fourth Commandment %0 Yet our 

| Article 

Perhaps a good Chriſtian avould, as fuch, obey all the ten 
commandments; but yet it does not ſeem right to deny all 
authority to the Decalogue. 

2 Strype's Whizgift, Appendix to third Book, No. 23, 

2 Reform. Legum de Hr, Cap. 4. 

b At San-gall in Switzerland. p. 116. 

0 1 © See Neal, Index. In Biogr. Britannica there is a Life of 
um, 

* 4 This expreſſion is in Neal; who alſo ſays, in another place, 
j that the Aſſembly of Divines had been blamed for allowing in 
i their Confeſſion the morality of the Sabbath.“ 
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Article requires no aſſent to the morality of the 
Decalogue in every circumſtance. Any part of it, 
which 1s not ſtrictly moral, might be ſet afide as 
ceremonial. It this great man allowed, that pe- 
riodical intervals of reſt, and periodical exerciſes of 
moral and religious ſentiments, are for the general 
good of mankind, he needed not to have ſcrupled 
arbitrary modes of promoting theſe ends in parti- 
cular caſes, any more than he needed to queſtion 
the morality of the fifth Commandment, of giving 
honour to Parents, becauſe the reward propoled to 
obedience is /ength of days in a particular country. 

But Chi//ingworth ſeems to rank with hilton and 
Foolſton; we may add Cheynell, in another way; 
men of great intellectual abilities and attainments, 
overheated by wrong methods of purſuing religious 
knowledge. 

VIII. From the hiſtory of this ſeventh Article, 
we paſs to what may be called the Explanation : 
the intention of which is, ſo to arrange the matter 
contained in it, that we need not prove any unac- 
ceftary propoſitions: and that thoſe, which we do 
prove, may be as clear and unembarraſſed as pol- 
ſible. 

Indeed our preſent ſubject is one, which will 
employ our moſt extenſive acquaintance with 
things divine; and require our beſt diſcretion in 
the management of it. In other ſubjects, men are 
different in having different feelings, and in chuſing 
different points of view; but here, difference con- 
fiſts chiefly in degrees of ſolid, uſeful kuowledge. God 
hath ſpoken to man at ſundry times and in divers 
manners. All the diſpenſations of Heaven are to 
be contemplated together; and the ſuitableneſs of 
each to the circumſtances, in which it was given, 
is to be taken into conſideration. With regard to 
the Moſaic Law in particular, it ſhould be ſeen, 


how 
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how it ſuited the times, in which it was publiſhed, 
how all after times; how the Jews, how all man- 
kind. To repeal a Law of God by the reafon of 
man, is a ſolemn and awful thing: what but the 
fear of retaining what was intended to be removed, 
could poſſibly make any one venture upon it?— 
But to proceed to our buſineſs of fimplilying. 

1. Though the firſt propoſition of our Article, 
« The Old Teſtament is not contrary to the New,” 
ſeems as if it would bring on a compariſon of the 
whole of both, yet, ſince the reaſon aſſigned is, 
that both teach everlaſting Life through Chriſt, they 
nced be compared in nothing elle. 

2. In order to ſhew, that the Old Teſtament 1s 
not contrary to the New, with regard to eternal 
happineſs through Chriſt, we need not examine 
them bot} ; there can be no doubt as to the New; 
we need therefore only examine the O/d: and ſee, 
whether in any ſenſe it can be ſaid to offer mankind 
everlaſting happineſs through the medium of 
Chriſtianity. 

3. As Chriſt has clearly brought Life and im- 
mortality to light, if we prove, that the Old Teſ- 
tament promiſes Chriſtianity, that Chriſtianity which 
we profeſs, it muſt follow, that it promiſes alſo 
immortality, or © everlaſting life.” 

4. But, though we are only to examine the O/d 
Teſtament, yet it muſt not be thought, that we 
need prove from the Old Teſtament, that Chriſt 
is the only Mediator ; we only affirm, in a kind of 
parentheſis, that he is ſo. Moſes was © a kind of 
Mediator, but it cannot be ſaid, that he zs one: 
nor indeed could he ever be properly called a me- 
diator between God and Man; or even between 
God and the feed* of Abraham; but only between 
God and one particular nation. 

5. When 


© Lev. xxvi. 46. Deut. v. 5, f See Mr. Locke on Gal. iii. 20. 
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5. When we ſay, that the Jewi/: Scriptures offered 
to mankind everlaſting life by Chriſt, we muſt not 
be ſuppoſed to affirm preciſely who accepted or even 
underſtood this offer. An offer is often made, when 
it is not accepted, or even underſtood, for want 
of due attention. It is no way neceflary, that the 
Jewiſh people ſhould underſtand every thing that is 
oftered through their Scriptures to mankind at large. 
It 1s the Chriſtian who 1s to determine whether ke 
can ſee, with the help of both Old and Vero Teſta» 
ment, that een g life through Chriſt was in- 
timated to mankind under the old Diſpenſation. 

6. Laſtly, It is not attirmed in this Article, that 
a future ſtate is announced in the Diſpenſation of 
Moſes, ſtrictly fo called. If everlaſting life by 
Chriſt is announced to mankind in any part of the 
Old Teſtament, that is ſufficient. As it is the 
opinion ſupported in that maſterly work, the Di- 
vine Legation of Moſes, that Moſes docs not offer 
more than temporal rewards to the Jewiſh People, 
it ſeems proper to obſerve, that ſuch an opinion 
is not inconſiſtent with our Article. This Biſhop 
Warburton bath himſelf proved. Many of the 
Tewiſh Prophets, as well as the Patriarchs before the 
Mofaic Diſpenſation, nay MoJes himſelf, might 
believe in Chriſt, and yet the People under him 
might only be governed by rewards and puniſh- 
ments of a temporal nature. David“ lived 500 
years after Moſes, and the Prophets conſiderably 
later, down to 430 years before Chriſt; during 
theſe goo years the doctrine of a future ſtate was 
dawning, and about 1 50 years before Chriſt Biſhop 


Warburton 


£ See Div. Leg. Index, “ Article.” 

h Div. Leg. 8vo. Vol. 4, p. 199. 

i Creation about 4000 before Chriſt Abraham about 2000 
-— Moles about 1 509 David about 1000 — Prophets (Jonah 
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Warburton owns that the doctrine of a future fate 
was a national doctrine amongſt the Jews. 

Biſhop Warburton has obſerved a difference be- 
tween ſaying, the Old Teſtament is“ nor contrary” 
to the New, and ſaying, the Old Teſtament is 
* the ſame” with the New; namely, in the manner 
of propoſing eternal life through Chriſt. Two 
different parts of ove plan may be very different, 
but cannot be contrary. Chryioſtom ſeems to have 
had the ſame feeling when he {ays, J. ODο Lopov 
fi OVOfAGET WY, GU MAN NS ous” evavriwors* 70 Y%8 N. ou 
£% TY XKAWS Y r THAKOD, Hom. 56. Edit. Sav. 
Tom. 5, p. 376, cited by Nicholls on the Articles. 

It may ſeem ſtrange, that the omiſſion of the 
ſanctions of futurity ſhould afford an argument 
in favour of the Divine Legation of Moſes ; but 
ſuppoſe a perſon to aſſume the character of a Law- 
giver, and to profeſs, that he would undertake to 
reward every one, immediately, exactly in propor- 
tion to his good conduct, with all the good things 
of thepreſent world, health, long lite, pleaſure, riches, 
honours; we ſhould ſay, no human power can do 
this; he who can act up to ſuch pretenſions, muſt 
have ſome ſupernatural influence. How could he 
know men's merits with exactneſs? how could he 

rovide the means of rewarding them ? how could 

he ſtop the ravages of the earthquake, fire, light- 

ning, inundation? of the peſtilence that walketh 

in 

and Hoſea) about 800; Jſaial began about when Rome was 

built, 753 A. Chr. Daniel about 5 50 - Malachi about 430, 
end of Old Teftament— Maccabees began about 1 50. 

I have found it convenient to reduce the principal æras prior 
to the Chriſtian æra, into the above numbers; the regularity 
of the diviſions of time not only aſſiſts the memory, but ſtrikes 
the mind as exhibiting a regularity of plan in Divine Provi- 
dence : neither does it ſeem materially inaccurate to conceive 
the time of Abraham as dividing the whole duration before the 


coming of Chriſt, into two equal parts; the time of David as 
dividing the duration between Abraham and Chriſt into two 


equal parts: and ſo on. 
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in darkneſs, and the ſickneſs that deſtroyeth at 
noon day? And if, beſides his power, he ſhewed 
a propriety 1n what he did, ſhewed that his plan 
was part of a wiſe and comprehenſive ſcheme to 
communicate happinels to a great diſtance, of place 
vr time; certainly our belief in the truth of his 
pretenſions would be much more ſtrong. We 
ſhould perceive, that ſuch an one had a much 
more difficult taſk than one, who had only to fel 
his Diſciples, that, if they would adhere to him, 
they ſhould be rewarded hereafter. 

ix. From Explanation we proceed to Proof. — 
And here our firſt propoſition is, properly, . The 
Old Teſtament is not contrary to the New:“ —but, 
by what has been ſaid in the explanation, this pro- 
poſition is equivalent to the following; “ Ever- 
laſting Life is offered to mankind by Chriſt” in the 
Old Teſtament. This propoſition might be proved 
by declarations of the Old Teſtament, as well as 
by the Types of futurity there mentioned. Bur, 
with regard to Types, they were treated in the 
firſt * Book, and, 1n our reading of Biſhop Pearſon 
on the Creed, we find no part of our Saviour's 
Hiſtory, which is not ſhewn to have been pre- 
ſignified by them: and, with regard to declarations, 
promites, predictions, perhaps we may as well take 
them into our proof of the next propoſition, con- 
cerning the actual expectation of the moſt eminent 
Jews; for though it is one thing to ſhew, that the 
Old Teſtament does offer to mankind through 
Chriſt everlaſting life, and another, that the lead- 
ing Jews or Patriarchs underſtood ſuch offer, and 
Lr expectations upon it; — yet, as every proof 
of the offer muſt afford ſome argument for its being 

acknowledged, 
k Chap. xv11, Sect. xv111. 


1 See Advertiſement to the printed Syllabus, or Heads of 
Lectures, iſt, 2d, and 3d Editions, 
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acknowledged, we may as well incorporate the 
proofs of the two propoſitions together. 

x. Our ſecond propoſition then is, The Old 
Fathers did” not“ look only for !ran/itory promiſes.” 
Who are meant by the © old Fathers” here, has 
been already ® ſhewn from the Inſtitutes of Cal- 
vin“. | 

We are firſt to give ſome account of the Pro- 
miſes, which were made under the Old Teſtament : 
and ſecondly of the expectations, which thoſe pro- 
miſes raiſed in the Jewiſh Fathers“. 

Firſt the Promiſes made. — Gen. iii. 15. has been, 
in all tunes, conſidered as a promiſe of the Meftah, 
though one to be particularly underſtood only by 
future ages. The Scripture may be conſidered as 
referring to it, when the Serpent, or Draco, is 
ſpoken of (Rev. xii. 9.) as having the qualities of 
the evil Spirit or Satan. But to keep to the Old 
Teſtament; we have a Teries of promiſes made to 
Abraham, and relating to his poſterity. One on 
the calling of Abraham, Gen. xii. 3 - One on ap- 
pointment of Circumciſion as a ſeal of the Covenant; 
Gen, xvii. Which is accompanied with the firſt 
Promiſe that Sarah ſhall bear a Child. Another on 
the diſmiſſion of IAmael; Gen. xxi. 12.,—Another 
on the ſacrifice of Iſaac; Gen. xxii. 18.—Theſe 
were all made to Abraham himſelf; —afterwards 
there was a renewal, to IJaar, Gen. xxvi. 24. and 
another to Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 14.— To which we 
may add, Jacob's dying Benediction, Gen. xlix. 10. 

Theſe, with Balaam's wapatonn, Numb. xxiv. 
17. and the prediction of Moſes, Deut. xvill. 15. 

may 


un Set. Iv. 
v e That great man.” - Lard. Vol. 11, p. 241. 
o Pearſon on the Creed, Article 11th, (p. 745, Quarto; or 


p. 379, Folio,) gives arguments to prove, that the Reſurrection 
of the dead was revealed under the Law. 


; 
+ 
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may conſtitute a claſs; as occurring occaſionally in 
the Aiſtorical Books of the Old Teſtament. 

This claſs of declarations will ſcarcely fail to have 
an effect upon us, who have ſeen the coming of 
the Meſſiah, whatever effect they might have on 
the Jews. 

Another claſs of declarations may conſiſt of the 
prophetic Pſalms, the 2d, 16th, 22d, 45th, 102d, 
11oth, &c; and of thoſe Books, which are more 
commonly acknowledged to be prophetical.—To 
enter into theſe predictions minutely at preſent, ſo 
as to get a ſatisfactory knowledge of them, would 
detain us too long. I muſt therefore refer to the 
17th Chapter of our firſt Book, and to our Read- 
ings in Biſhop Pearſon. But it ſeems as if I ſhould 
not paſs over the information, which is given us in 
the New Teſtament, in order to aſſiſt us in our in- 
terpretation of the Old. Our Lord tells us, John 
v. 39. that the Old Scriptures © teſtify of“ him; 
and ver. 46, that Moſes wrote of him. Accs iii. 
22, or vii. 37, refers to Deut. xviii. 1 5.— Acts 
xiii. 23, interprets the promiſes made to the Seed 
of David; and the 32d, 33d, and following verſes 
ſhew, that the ſecond and ſixteenth Pſalms were 
intended to be underſtood as prophetical. Rom. 
iii. 21, 22. The Righteouſneſs of God” is ſpoken 
of as being © witneſſed by the Law and the Pro- 
phets,” —< even the righteouſneſs of God, which 
is by Faith of Jeſus Chriſt.“— Gal. iii. 16. makes 
the Seed of Abraham, to be“ Crit.“ And ver. 
24. informs us, that © the Law was our School- 
maſter, to bring us unto Chri/?*.” — Theſe paſſages 
being ſufficient to ſhew the nature of the promiſes 
made under the old Diſpenſation, we may proceed 
to the effect of ſuch promiſes, on the expectations 


of 


2 Tim. ill. 1 5. the oi Scriptures ſave through Crit. 
Here repeat Rev. xii. . 
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of the moſt eminent Jews, or the © old Fathers ;” 
obſerving only, in conſideration of our havin 

omitted prophecies in this place, that theſe par 
fages of the New Teſtament, even without an 
attempt to interpret the Old, afford the CAriſtiau 
ſufficient reaſon for believing, that “ everlaſting 
Life” zs, in the Old Teſtament, offered to mankind 
by Chrift. No, 

The negative form of expreſſion uſed in our Ar- 
ticle, ſeems to ariſe from the nature of the thing 
expreſſed: it denies, that the Old Fathers did 
look only for tranſitory promiſes.” It does not 
affirm, that they aſſured themſelves of eternal Life, 
or that they had difinf conceptions concerning 
the nature of the Diſpenſation to come; it ſeems 
rather to repreſent them as having their minds 
elated, and their views enlarged, by what was com- 
municated to them, as looking forward to ſomething 
great, noble, beneficial; ſomething which the Di- 
vine Counſels had prepared for mankind, ſome 
auguſt and awful though benevolent plans, to 
which they had not for a moment the preſumption 
of conceiving any limit. 

That thele eminent men, to whom the promiſes 
were magle, {ſhould have ſome idea of their com- 

letion, is what I find myſelf much more inclined 
to believe than the contrary ;—and that is enough 
for our Article. Are ve, from certain expreſſions, 
able to ſee, that promiſes of Life through Chriſt 
have been made, and were thoſe, to whom they 
were made, totally blind to the meaning of thote 
very ſame expreſſions ?—The reaſoning of our Ar- 
ticle is the fame as that which we now are uſing : 
« Eyerlaſting Lite 1s offered to mankind by Chriſt” 
even in the Old Teſtament ; ** wherefore” thoſe, 
who were inſtrumental in making the offer, could 
not be wholly ignorant of the nature of the offer : 
they 


they could not be fo ignorant, as to confine the bene - 
fits of it to mere earthly luxurięs.— If we were to put 
ourſelves into the place of Abraham, or Moſes, or 
David, we could not conceive it poſſible. Could 
Abraham receive ſuch aſſurances as he did, on eve 
great and ſolemn occaſion, attended with ſo many 
ſtriking circumſtances, and fancy, that his poſte- 
rity were only to be bleſſed with abundance of 
milk and honey? Could Moſes receive the Law in 
the manner he did, and govern the Jews as he 
did, and when, his mind full of the moſt ſublime 
conceptions, he came to give intimations concern- 
ing futurity, mean ſome limited futurity, which 
he could diſcern the end of? its bleſſings wholly 
to be confined to ſuch a life as the preſent? this 
is the leſs likely, in the caſes of Abraham and Mo- 
ſes, on account of the ſupernatural communication, 
which they held with the Supreme Being. Muſt 
they not ſiſpect, at leaſt, ſomething beyond the 
tranſitory things of this life? With regard to Da- 
vid and the Prophets, as Prophets, the cafe ſeems 
clearer ſtill : few will be inclined to conſider them 
as foretelling mechanically things, of which they 
had no idea: yet, if we only allow, that David, 
and the Prophets after him, looked for any thing 
more than tranfitory promiſes, or even ſuſpected any 
thing more, we allow enough for our Article ?, 
— But 
P We might aſk, how could Balaam apply what he utters, 


by force of inſpiration, to mere worldly enjoyments? He * 
chink the fate of kingdoms a very grand thing, but do not his 
words, by a compariſon with other phraſes, bear an higher 
import? Balak was afraid for his dominiont; Iſrael (and Judah 
in particular, perhaps, might be intended by the Lion) would 
overcome all reſiſtance, — get a ſettled government; but, if 
Balaam had meant only to expreſs this, would his extacies have 
| been needed? would his ſublimity have been natural? St. 

Peter (2 Pet. iii. 15.) calls him a Prophet : but ſee Div. Leg. 
Index. Balaam. | 
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But the authority of the New Te/fament muſt 
have the greateſt weight. Therefore we will ſelect 
a few paſlages relating to Abraham, Moſes, and 
David, and then a few relating to the eminent 
perſons of the Old Diſpenſation collectively.— As to 
Abraham, John viii. 56, ſeems deciſive; whenever 
it was that he ſaw the day of Chriſt : but I muſt 
confeſs, that Biſhop Warburton's account * appears 
to me not only ingenious but probable. 

Gal. iii. 8. ſays, that the Scripture “ preached 
before (wgeorunyyeAiouro) the Goſpel unto Abraham, 
ſaying, < In thee ſhall all nations be bleſſed.” —A 
man is always {ſuppoſed to have ſome idea of what 
is preached to him.—Abraham was promiſed Chriſt, 
Gal. iii. 16. and the reaſoning in that and the 17th 
verſe ſeems to me to imply, that Abraham had a 
competent underſtanding of the promiſe and cove- 
nant made with him. How can any one be a 
party in a promiſe or covenant, without ſome know- 
ledge of its nature? As to Moſes, it is not ſo eaſy 
to conceive, that he wrote of Chriſt, without any 
idea of him, as that he had ſome conception of the 
perſon and character which he was deſcribing : 
and this will be confirmed, by comparing John v. 
46. with Acts 11. 22. and vii. 37.—As to David, 
the expreſſion Acts 11. 31. is clear; © he ſeein 
this before, ſpake of the Reſurrection of Chriſt.” 
Things much to our purpoſe are alſo ſaid of the 
Tewiſh Fathers collectively: conſult Acts in. 21, 
24.— Acts xii. 32.—Heb. xi. in ſeveral places; 
where, though ſome of the inſtances may be as 
late as the Maccabees, others are plainly earlier ; 
2s Ver. 10, 13, 16, & c | 

1 Pet. 


4 See Div. Leg. Index; or B. 6. SeR. 5. alſo B. 1. Chap. 


XV11, of this. | 
© It may be uſeful to ſee theſe proofs in a ſmall compaſs. 
Promiſes 


* 
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1 Pet. i. 10—12. ſhould alſo be read: and 
| laſtly, as clearly expreſſing the gradual diſplay of 
God's will to mankind, the three laſt verſes of the 
Epiſtle to the Romans. 

xi. Our next Propoſition is, that Chriſtians 
are not bound to retain and obey the ceremonial 
Law of Moſes. Something on this head may be 
deduced from the Old Teſtament, and therefore 
addreſſed to the Fews,—Jer. xxxi. 31—37, is a 
wonderful prediction; in reading it, we ſhould 
remark, that Jehovah (or Lord) is the proper 
name of the God of the Jews; as A/ttoreth was of 

the * Idol of the Sidonians ; or Chemoſh of the Moab- 
ites: we ſhould alſo remark the internal or ſpiritual 
nature of the new Law*; and moreover what is 
implied in God's being ſet forth as ſuperintending 
the Univerſe. This prophecy ſeems to denote, that, 
at ſome time or other, there would be a change : 
whatever be the time, change 1s inconſiſtent with 
the eternity of the Law, of which ſome Jews have 
boaſted. Indeed ſome Jews have expected a new 
| Law 


Promiſes made, —Gen. ili. 15. Serpent.— xii. 3. call of Abr. 

v. xvii. circumciſion,—xx1i. 12. diſmiſſion of Iſhmael. ——xx11. 
18. offering up of Iſaac.—xxvi. 3, 24. renewal to Iſaac.— 
YXVill. 14. ditto to Jacob.—xlix. 10,—Jacob's benediction. 
— Numb. xxiv. 17. Balaam.— Deut. xviu. 15.— ad Claſs, 
David and Prophets, (Iſaiah, &c.)-—Pfalms ii. xvi. xxii. xlv. 
cii. cx. &c. Prophetic Books as uſual. 

Promiſes applied. — John v. 39. both Life and Chriſt. v. 46, 
Moſes.—AQts iii. 22, Moſes, or vii. 37.—Xiii 23, 32, 33. 
David.——Rom. iii. 21.— Gal. iii. 16, 24.— Rev. xii. . 

Expectation raiſed.— In Abraham — John viii. 56. —- Rom. 
iv. 20.— Gal. ili. 8, 16, &c.— In Moſes— John v. 46, — 
with Acts iii. 22.— vii. 37.— In David — Acts ii. 31. — In 
the Fathers collectively— Luke x. 24.— Acts iii. 21, 24.— 
xiii. 32. eb. xi. 13, &c. 16.—1 Pet. i. 1012 — Con- 
cluſion— Rom. xvi. 25, 26. 

* 1 Kings xi. 33. 

See Div, Leg. 6. 6. 2. 
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Law to take place on the coming of the Mefliah *; 
but others, even in early times, have flattered 
themſelves * with this eternity. 

It might be intelligible to the Jews, that, if 
their Religion were the only true one, its ritual 
muſt be temporary, becauſe thoſe at a great diſ- 
tance from Judea could not conform to it: conſult 
Exod. xiii. 14, 17,—and Deut. xvi. 167. And 
moreover, becauſe only the Deſcendants of Aaron 
could officiate in it as Pries. See Exod. xxviii. 1. 
—XXIx. 9.—Lev. i. 5, 7, 8.—Numb. xvi. 7. 
with the account of the Rebellion of Korah, 

umb. xvi.) and 1 Chron. xxiii. 13.—Can it be 
conceived or allowed to be impoſſible, that man- 
kind ſhould profeſs the only true Religion? 

Extenſion and univerſality of true Religion 1s 
inconſiſtent with the Jewiſh ceremonial Law; yet 
ſuch extenſion is not only /ikely to be provided for, 
but even foretold under the Jewiſh Diſpenſation 
itſelf. Read the 2d and the 110th Pſalms. —Ifaiah 
11. 2.—At the concluſion of Iſaiah's Prophecy, it 
is ſaid, that the Lord will take ſome * perſons © for 
Prieſts and Levites:“ as alſo, that he will make 
new Heavens and new Earth, which, in prophetic 
language, means a new ſcheme * of Government, 


or 


v Chandler on Proph. p. 270, as before, Sect. v. 

* Div. Leg. 8 vo. p. 470, Vol. 4; or Book 6. 6. 3. 

Y See Lardner about St. Paul's vow : Works, Vol. », p. 
209; but evaſions are not to be put on the footing of Laws.— 
Or, if it ſhould be ſaid, that ſome Jews diſpenſed with the Law 
through neceſſity, yet it cannot be conceived, that caſes of ne- 
ceſſity ſhould be more common than caſes, in which men could 
worſhip regularly. : 

2 Ifaiah Ixvi. 21, 22. Feriſalem is mentioned verſe 20; but 
may it not mean the true or general Jeruſalem?*—the head 
place of worſhip, in any Church? 

2 See Daubuz with Lancaſter; Symbolical Dictionary, p. 64. 
Heaven. Hurd, p. 195, Sermon 6, where the texts about 


making 
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or a new People. —Conſult alſo Mal. i. 11.—and 

compare If. xi. 9, 10. with Heb. ii. 14.—See alſo 

Daniel ix. 27. and Zeph. it. 11.— The Jewiſh 

mode of divine worſhip could not therefore be 
petual, becauſe it could not be wniverſal. 

All the Jewiſh Prophecies are authentic to 
Chriſtians ; but to Chriſtians it may be proved, 
not only that the Jewiſh ceremonial Law was in- 
tended to be ſuperſeded, but that it is actually ſu- 
perſeded by Chriſtianity. - The Epiſtle to the 
Galatians was written on purpoſe to prove this“; 
but we will take a few paſlages of the New Teſta- 
ment ſeparately. Gal. ui. 3. may, to Chriſtians, 
ſerve as a kind of general principle, —See alſo Acts 
xv. © 24.—Gal. ili. 2 5. — Gal. iv. 1—10,—Col. ii. 
16, 17. (or from ver. 11.) —Heb. vii. 12.— viii. 
8, 13.—X. 1. 

As 


making an univerſal religion are collected; as they are in Pear- 
ſon on the Creed, p. 89, Fol. — This ſenſe of Heavens was 
mentioned in our Chapter on Prophecy, | 

d See Locke's account. 

© 'The more Acts xv. is ſtudied here, the better: the four 
things, which the Council of Jeruſalem reguęſt the Gentile con- 
verts to abftain from, are not wrong or immoral in themſelves, 
but ſuch as would particularly hurt the Few converts, and 
perhaps bring the Gentile converts into ſome danger and difh- 
culty. The Jewiſh converts would be much focked to ſee the 
Gentile Chriſtians eat blood, or things frangled, or partake of 
feaſts on heathen ſacrifices. While the Gentile Chriſtians uſed 
their liberty in theſe things, it ſeemed impoſſible for them and 
the Jewiſh Chriſtians to coaleſce, to become one family or fra- 
ternity.— As to the fornication here meant, it 1s not the wice 
commonly called by that name; nor any wice ; it ſeems, by 
Scripture language, to be ſomething ſome way connected with 
Idolatiy.— Lardner thinks it may be making Alliances with 
Idolaters:— he has many texts which favour him: 1 Cor. v. 1, 
has not caught my eye as being amongſt them. (Lard. Vol. 
11th, p. 333.)——And ſo part of our Scriptures too may“ vaniſh 
away:”=—]t ſhould be obſerved, that this Council of Jeruſalem 
abſolutely refuſed to aſk the Gentile converts to be circumciſed e 
——that was repeal enough of the Law of Circumciſion, for 
Chriſtians, 

* 3 


e 
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. As there has not been perhaps any expreſs abro- 
gation of the ceremonial Law, Mr. Locke's three 
Notes on Eph. 1i. 15. might here be read to ad- 
vantage. 

X11. The next propoſition is, © the civil pre- 
cepts” of the Moſaical Law © ought” not © of ne- 
ceſſity to be received in any commonwealth.” — In- 
fances of theſe may be ſeen in Exodus, Chapters 
xxi. and xxii.— It can ſcarce be ſaid of theſe, that 
they are calculated to produce the greateſt poſſible 
happineſs of all nations, in all ages, whatever im- 
provements may take place. Civil Laws ſhould 
be peculiar to each people, and ſhould depend 
upon climate, ſituation for commerce, temper, 
prejudice, populouſneſs, fertility, &c; they ſhould 
impoſe no reſtraints, except where probable evils 
are apprehended. This might be urged to Jews, 
in order to give them an idea, that, in the natural 
courſe of things, their civil Laws muſt loſe their 
propriety, and therefore their force. Indeed it is 
not eaſy to underſtand how they themſelves can 
obey them, fince the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. — 
It might moreover be urged, that the departure of 
the Sceptre from Judah and of the legiſlative power, 
was ſoon * foretold : and that the cities appointed 
for? refuge have no longer any being. 

To Chriſtians this will have ſtill more weight, 
as they are more enlarged in their notions. It is 
indeed ſo clear, that the Apoſtles ſeem to take it 
for granted. Compare Acts xxv. 9, 10, 25, with 
Deut. xvii. 8.— See alſo Rom. xiii. 1, &c. and 
Tit. m1. 1. Theſe relate to St. Paul; who offers 
prudential and conſcientious motives ; and feems 
earneſt to clear Chriſtians, ſometimes called Gali- 

leans, 


4 What it is here ſaid might be urged to Jews, may of courſe 
be urged to all judaizing Chriftians. 


Gen. xlix. 10. Numb. xxxv. 13. 
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leans, from the ſcandal of favouring the ſeditious 
principles of Judas of Galilee;—or of refuſing 
tribute to the Roman Emperor. St. Paul uſes ge- 
neral moral reaſoning to inforce a proviſion * for 
miniſters of religion ; though he borrows a prin- 
ciple from Scripture.—St. Peter alſo ſeems to take 
for granted, that different civil governments are 
lawful ; ſee 1 Pet. ii. 12, 13 ;—and even the dif- 
ferent expreſſions * of Peter and Paul ſeem to ariſe 
from the different forms of Government, under 
which thoſe perſons lived, to whom they wrote. 
St. Peter, writing to Afiatics, ſays plainly, that they 
were to ſubmit to the King, the deſpotic Monarch, 
as ſupreme; — St. Paul, writing to Romans, who 
had a fort of Conſular government in theory, and 
great confuſion in practice, inculcates ſubmiſſion 
ny to higher powers, and to powers actually ſub- 
fiſting. 

In Deut. XXIV. I. We have a Moſaic Law con- 
cerning Divorces; our Saviour, Matt. xix, declares 
this Law to be ſuited to the Jews peculiarly, but 
to be different both from that which had preceded, 
and * that which was to follow: though all three 
of divine appointment. Our Lord may be ſaid 
perhaps to have repealed the law of retaliation, as 
one of a ſeverity no longer neceſſary; the only 
difficulty is, that what he ſubſtitutes ' is indeter- 
minate, or a duty of imperfect obligation: —how- 
ever he clearly commands, that Tribute ſhould be 
paid to the Roman Emperor. | 

X111. Our laſt propoſition is, no Chriſtian is 
free from the moral Law of Moſes. — Here we have 

no 


© See Bp. Sherlock's Diſcourſes, Vol. 4, p. 349 
* 1 Cor. ix. 7— 14. 

i Compare 1 Pet. ii. 27, with Rom. xii. 1=—7. 
Matt. xix. 8, 9. | Matt. v. 38, &c. 
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no controverſy with the Jews; we argue only with 
Chriſtians. 

It, by the moral Law of Moſes, be meant thoſe 
rules of conduct, which are parts of the Law of 
Nature, there can be no need of proof; ſuch rules 
are obligatory without any ſanction from Moſes. 
Only ſome change in human nature can repeal 
them”. But ſome have thought the moral Law 
meant the Decalogue, which will make 1t proper for 
us to ſay ſomething of the Decalogue.—However, 
as this diſtinction is often neglected, we may firſt 
make a few remarks without attending to it.—Ir 
feems plain from Scripture, that ſomething of the 
Law was to be retained ;—ſee Matt. v. 17, 18". 
Rom. iii. 31.—In Rom. vii. ver. 12, 14, 16, the 
Law is called holy, good, ſpiritual;—the fame 
1 Tim. i. 8. where the inſtances in the following 
verſe are moral. This muſt mean the moral Law; 
though any code of Laws may be called good, as 
a ſtandard, of which actions fall ſhort —Chriſt, in 
his Sermon on the Mount, corre&s abuſes of the 
Law; that Law which is corrected, is to be con- 
tinued.—No body of Laws can be totally repealed, 
becauſe it muſt be the intention of ſome Laws in 
every code, to inforce virtue. That mercy is to 
be preferred to ſacrifice, or moral duties to poſi- 
tive, when there is any interference, is a principle 
of Chriſtianity. See Matt. ix. 13, and xii. 7; 
both paſſages from Hoſea vi. 6. which ſeems to 
confirm our ſeparation of the ceremonial Law of 
Moſes from the moral. - When our Saviour tells 
us, that our righteouſneſs mult exceed * the right- 


eouſneſs 
m See Div. Leg. 6. 5. p. 375, 8vo, Note, quotation from 


Rimius; or Rimius's Mer ative, p- 63. | 
n Wotton underſtands this to mean, that Chriſt as the Anti- 
rye came to fulfil the Types of the Moſaical Religion. * 

Vol. 1, p. 304. 
0 Matt, v. 20. 
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eouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, he muſt 
imply, that we muſt give up no moral rule which 
they obſerved. 

Bur, as ſome have thought, that the moral Law 
of Moſes means the Decalogue, we will offer a few 
remarks upon that. There is a mixture of moral 
and ceremonial in it, which perplexed the great 
Chillingworth*,—Of the ten commandments, the 
firſt four relate to Religion, the ſix others to the 
ſocial duties of men. The firſt is about Polytheiſm; 
the ſecond about Idolatry; the third about Perjury; 
the fourth about ſetting apart times for things ſpi- 
ritual. Theſe four make the firſt Table. — The 
fifth is about fi/ial obedience; the ſixth about 1nju- 
ries to men's perſons; the ſeventh abour violation of 
the rights of marriage; the eighth about injuries 
reſpecting property; the ninth about injuries re- 
ſpecting reputation; the tenth about the regulation 
of our ſentiments. 

All theſe may be called moral, though moral is 
ſometimes oppoſed to religious; but there are moral 
duties of religion, that is, ſuch duties reſpecting 
the Supreme Being, as reſult from our beſt uſe of 
our faculties; rules of conduct, ariſing in the purſuit 
of general happineſs.— The fourth commandment 
ſeems moral in ſubſtauce, and ceremonial in circum- 
ſtance®. Its principle is, the utility of ref or re- 
freſhment, and of periodically reviving good ſenti- 
ments. Suppoſe this principle to operate, it would 
want determining to ſome certain modes, but ſo do 
other moral principles; as that human beings ſhould 
not act for themſelves, till they come to years. of 
diſcretion. There might have been, whether there 
ever was or not, ſuch a thing as a Sabbath in natu- 
ral religion; if weeks could have got ſettled by a 

diviſion 


p Sect. vii. 
4 Before, Sect. v11, alfa Book 1. Gi zap. xi. ONY Vs 
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diviſion of lunar months. Yet even then a good 
deal of time would have been requiſite. Men form 
moral rules on perceiving, that, if ſuch a thing was 
done, ſome good muſt- follow: But the good of 
making periods of religious reſt would but operate 
flowly.—However, if it be allowed, that ſuch an in- 
ſtitution as our Sabbath might have taken place on 
moral principles, after any time, however great, that 
is enough to eſtabliſh the morality of the fourth 
commandment, as to its ſubſtance. Indeed, if we 
allow the other nine to be moral, it will be difficult 
to deny this to be ſo, conſidering the peculiar and 
awful manner, in which the ten were publiſhed 
together. 

I ſuppoſe, that our Lawgivers enact the obſerv- 
ance of our Sabbath, on the idea, that a Sabbath 
was ordained immediately upon the Creation, and 
therefore belonged to all mankind*: and with a 
defign to fall into the uſual manner of reckoning 
time by * weeks; and to adapt the practice of the 
firſt Chriſtians in marking the ſucceſſion of the new 
Law, and in celebrating, at the ſame time, the 
Reſurrection of their Lord: induced alſo, in a 
principal manner, by the probable and the tried 
benefits of the Inſtitution'. 

What our Saviour ſays, that the Sabbath was 
made for Man, and not Man for the Sabbath, to- 
gether with the occaſion of his remark, may confirm 
what we have laid down, both as to the morality 

| of 


? Heylin, in his Hiſtory of the Sabbath, denies that it was in- 
ſtituted at the Creation, or that Heathens can be ſaid to have 
reckoned by weeks. Motton, in his book on the Miſna, oppoſes 
the opinion of Heylin, in the firſt matter, 

s See alſo the renewal, Exod. xx. 10,—and all Sabbatical 
texts collected by Wotton in his Miſna* 

© See Mr, Mede, Book 1. Diſc, xv. p. 57, quoted at the end 
of Wotton's Miſna. | 
u Mark ii. 27. 
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of the ſubſtance of the fourth commandment, and 
as to the ceremonial nature of its particular cir- 
cumſtances. 

We have already obſerved, that the fifth com- 
mandment, though of perpetual obligation, is 
enforced by a temporary motive in the Jewiſh 
Decalogue. 

Biſhop Burnet calls the tenth commandment only 
ſecondarily moral. I would not diſpute about a 
word, but yet the management of our ſentiments 1s 
an eſſential part of Virtue; as will appear under the 
ninth Article. Dr. Balguy, in his * Syſtem of 
Morals, before quoted, of which I entertain a very 
high opinion, has five Chapters on Sentiments. 

As the name Decalogue implies ten command- 
ments, the Romaniſts make ten: yet they get rid 
of the ſecond, through fear, probably, of making a 
difficulty about their Images, and ſeem to divide 
the tenth into two. In a church about 35 miles 
S. E. of Paris (Moret) are the ten commandments 
in old French; round the chancel: © the ſecond is 
entirely left out: the ninth is, —give not up yourſelf 
to the Fleſh, and marry but once. — the tenth,—de- 
fire not the goods of others, and lye not at all.“ I have 
two prayer-books, in which the ſame in ſubſtance 
1s in French verſe, but neither of them contains a 


regular Decalogue, though one is large, and contains 
all the three“ Creeds. 


xiv. All 
* Book 111. Chap. vi. 


This is from the MS. travels of a Friend. The lines in the 
Prayer-books are, 

L*zuvre de chair ne A 
. en mariage ſeulement. 

2 Livre d' E de Reims, — The Neceſſary Doctrine. 
&c. diſtinguiſhes between Images, and paying them divine 
honors. It often goes between Popery and Proteſtantiſm. 

There has been a different ſplitting, made for the ſame pur- 
poſe; to keep ten commandments in number, and leave out one 


of 
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x1v. All our propoſitions are now proved: yet 
ſometimes conſiderations of fitneſs, propriety, &c. 
fatisfy the mind as much as regular proofs ; let us 
therefore enter on a few ſuch conſiderations. 

So loſt was the world in Idolatry, and the cor- 
ruptions attending it, that nothing leſs than a 
T heocracy ſeems to have been capable of bringing 
any part of mankind to a ſenfe of the true God; 
hence the Jews were put under ſuch a Government; 
they were governed by Laws coming evidently from 
Heaven, and executed by men of ſacred characters, 
endued with ſupernatural powers. Their minds 
were kept continually intent upon their God, by a 
number of ſignificant ceremonies; they were under 
continual diſcipline, and more quickly rewarded or 
puniſhed than they could be as mere men. Nothing 
could be better adapted than ſuch a plan, to keep 
them from connexions with their Idolatrous neigh- 
bours“. - And it is ſuch a plan, as St. Paul might 
well compare to the Diſcipline of a Schoolmaſter* : 
when youth are formed, they muſt be inceſſantly 
watched and employed, encouraged, checked, re- 
warded and puniſhed. The ſchoolmaſter truſts his 
ſcholars out of his fg? but little; he gives them 
precept upon ß6recept, line upon line; © here a 
little and there a little:“ he is more a friend to them 
than he ſeems; his ultimate views he mentions but 
ſeldom; it is diſtant good at which he chiefly aims; 

and 


of our ten. See Heylin's Hiſtory of the Sabbath, p. 351.—or 
Part 1. Chap. iii. Sect. iii. Hehchius in Lev. 1. 6. c. 26. is 
quoted as ſaying, that the fourth commandment ought not to be 
in the Decalogue; and as ſplitting the i into two, in order to 
get rid of the fourth.——But the manner in which this is done I 
cannot ſec; Heſychius not being at hand. | 

M. Luther, in his Diſſertation above-mentioned, (Sect. vi.) 
ſhews himſelf ſenſible of this, 

b Gal. iii. 24.— Hoſea v. 2. where the Lx x. have l. 

© If, XXvili. 10. 
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and when he puniſhes, it is with a view of prevent- 
ing diſtant evil. 

This account of 'the Law of Moſes muſt ſhew it 
to be divine; but yet our reverence for it, and our 
admiration of it muſt be heightened, when we re- 
flect, that thoſe very ordinances, which were ſo uſeful 
at firſt, were alſo types and proofs of the ſubſequent 
and ultimate diſpenſation. 

By this train of thought, we may reconcile thoſe 
paſſages of ſcripture, which deſcribe the Law as 
carnal, with thoſe which call it ſpiritual. As the 
Jews were to have a great number of obſervances, 
and were at the ſame time to prepare the way for a 
more perfect diſpenſation, it was wiſely contrived, 
that their obſervances ſhould be Zypical : thele, as 
duties, would be carnal; as preſignifications, ſpiritual. 
— Compare Rom. vii. 14. & 4. with Heb. 1x, 9, 
IO. 24.—X. I vii. 15, 16. The general thought 
is exprefled 1 Cor. xv. 46.—2 Cor. iii. 13, 14. 

Things being thus prepared, a new Diſpenſation 
might be grafted on the Old: In which the reaſons 
of temporal ſanctions ceaſing, the ſanctions them- 
ſelves would ceaſe, and of coutſe the extraordinary 
providence neceſſary to ſupport them. And an or- 
dinary providence would take place, and men would 
be directed to look forward to a future Life. 

And, as we may diſcern propriety,and fitneſs in 
the zwhole of the Moſaic Religion, ſo may we in 
diſtin& parts. Deut. xxii. 5. has been thought to 
be intended, not only to prevent indecency, and 
its conſequences, but alſo Idolatry; as the Prieſteſſes 
of Mars uſed to worſhip him in Man's Apparel, 
and the Prieſts of Venus uſed to worſhip her in 
woman's apparel : the word, © abomination,” 
Bdrrvyue, has ſeemed to favour this Idea*. 


I ſaid, 
4 Div. Leg. 8 vo. Vol. 4. p. 197, 316, 366. 


More inſtances may be ſeen in Stillingfleet's Origines Sacre. 
B. ii. Ch. 7. at the end. 
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I ſaid, that our Saviour had declared the Moſaic 
Law of Divorces to be ſuited to the Jews; let us 
now ſee the particular reaſon of it; the hardneſs 
of their & hearts. Poets and Hiſtorians have de- 
{cribed the Jews as rancorous and malevolent.— 
Since the time of Chriſt, they have been often per- 
ſecuted; and hatred eaſily becomes mutual: But 7 
the time of Chriſt, perhaps ſpiritual pride might 
have arifen from their ſeparation from the reſt of 
the world; from the leverities ſeemingly authorized 
in {ome of their predeceſſors to the enemies of their 
Religion. Any kind of malevolence or rancour 
would make them treat the weaker ſex ungene- 
rouſly, and in an harſh manner, inconſiſtent with 
the Chriſtian principle of © giving honour unto the 
Wife, as unto the weaker Veſſel“.“ 


8 ©. "me 


f End of Se. xtr. | — 

Bp. Warburton aſeribes the whole ceremonial Law of the 
Jews to the Hardneſs of their Hearts. Div. Leg. Vol. 3. 8vo. 

394. e 
G4 Dio Caſſius ſays of the Jews, To yze Tor yevog avruy ,da, 
WiXeoTatoy 554.1, 59.— And fee the Shylock of Shakſpeare. 

In 1794, I think, Mr. Cumberland brought on to the Stage a 
Comedy called the Few, in which old Sheva is repreſented as 
benevolent and grateful. To appearance indeed he is a miſer ; 
and in fact lives very frugally ; but he does good in ſecret. —We 
can only wvi/t this may be founded in Nature, and ourſelves en- 
deavour to promote Chriſtian benevolence. 

i In the time of Chriſt, the Jews might have got ſome male- 
volent ſentiments from being ſubje&t to the Romans. Being 
obliged to ſubmit to perſons, whom we eſteem inferior to ourſelves 
in merit, generates hatred; eſpecially if thoſe perſons have pre- 
tenſions to ſuperiority in ſome reſpects, and treat us with 
_ contempt. 

K 1 Pet. ili. 7. What St. Peter recommends is preciſely Mr. 
Hume's ſenſe of the word Gallantry; Eſſays 8vo. Vol. 1. 
p. 148, &c. Eſſay xiv, On the riſe and progreſs of the Arts 
and Sciences, | | 

What Mr. Hume ſays on the ſubje& may help to illuſtrate the 
difference between Judaiſm and Chriſtianity, in point of civiliza- 
tion of manners. And therefore to ſhew how ill Judaiſm yore 

* uit 


— 


/ 


/ 
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The Jews were not allowed to take Trteref? for 
money, of Jews, but of rangers they were.— 
How far forbeating to take Intereſt was a duty 
of imperfect obligation, or indeterminate, like mercy 
to the poor, &c. may not be certain: the prohibi- 
tion to take Intereſt is not followed by any ſpecific 
penalty, but is expreſſed like prohibitions to oppreſs 
the poor“: yet, as the Jews were under a ſpecial 
Providence, they might be ſure, that zhey ſhould 
be puniſhed for hes; however men might 
ſometimes evade human Laws.—This 1dea brings 
indeterminate offences amongſt Jews, under the 
Theocracy, near to the determinate. We may 
therefore endeavour to aſſign the reaſons of forbid- 
ding Vyury amongſt the Jews, much as if that pro- 
hibition were perfectly determinate. 

The Jews were to be a ſeparate Nation; that 
Nation was to be divided into ae tribes; each 
tribe into ſeparate families, and each family was to 
have its portion of Land, which ſhould be culti- 
vated by that family, and deſcend from generation 
to generation: this was the ordinary ſtate of things: 
the only proper bu/ineſs of Jews, as ſuch, was, to 
ſupport and tranſmit a Religion; gain was not their 
buſineſs; and all arguments in favour of Intereſt, 
limited or unlimited, turn upon the right, which a 
man has to improve his property. Their bufineſs 
was, to keep the Jewiſh polity inviolate, till the 
coming of the Meſſiah. But though, 1n this ordi- 
nary courſe, they needed not either to lend nor 
borrow; yet misfortunes might ſometimes happen : 


if 


ſuit the preſent times. I could almoſt paint to myſelf a peeviſh 
Jew taking a rancorous diſguſt againſt his wife, on account of 
ſome unavoidable infirmity, and ulag her ſo, as to make ſepara - 
tion the leaſt evil on the whole. 

Lev. xxv. 36, &c. - Deut. xxiii. 19, 20. 

m Lev. xv. 7. | | 
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if they were of a /ighter fort, Brother muſt help 
Brother, mutually, gratuitouſly, ignorant whole 
turn it muſt be next to ſuffer. But, if Calamity 
was weighty, a family might part with its real pro- 
perty, in the way of mortgage or ſale; only for a 
time; it muſt return at the Jubilee, every fiftieth 
year at the fartheſt". Such a ſcheme ſeems beſt 
reſerved by allowing no Intereſt, no Uſury.— 
hy then allow Jews to take Intereſt of Strangers? 
Here the reaſons ceaſing, natural /iberty revived. 
But, would not this liberty z/ez7le Jews ? ſcarcely : 
they would have but Jide to lend; being not in 
the habit of lending, they would be very fearful; 
then their Land at home would always be the great 
tie: what they lent to ſtrangers would be much 
more to reſidents than abſentees; and would leave 
them {till Jews, both in religion and politics. — 
When indeed their circumſtances came to be very 
much altered, by their ſubjection to the Romans, 
by the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, &c. they would 
have to judge of the grounds of their Laws, and 
ſee how far they might innocently depart from the 
ſtrictneſs of them. 

xv. The reaſoning commonly uſed does not 
ſatisfy the Jews, with regard to the abolition of 
their ceremonial Law.— Why did not Moſes tell 
us plainly ? ſay they. When he uſes ſuch expreſ- 

ſions 


n See Reland's Sacred Antiquities, Part 4. Chap. 11. of 
Fubilees. 

o It has been a notion, that taking Intereſt for money was im- 
moral : but ſuch notion does not ſeem well grounded. It muſt 
be always wrong to oppre/5 the needy ; but oppreſſion is a vice of 
the indeterminate ſort. —Even in the eus, Uſury was allowed 
to Strangers, that is, to men, as mere men: this could not have 
been, if it was radically immoral. Grotius ſupported the opi- 
nion, that Uſury was wrong (de jure, &c. 2. 12. 20.) ; but 
Barbeyrac's Note ſhews, that he did not continue always of that 
opinion, 8 
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ſions as a Statute for ever, a perpetual Statute, did 
he mean to deceive? We anſwer, popular, natural 
language will always deceive if taken too literally; 
but where is the fault? not in him who uſes the 
expreſſions, but in him who interprets them aß he 
interprets no others. But let us look at a] few 
particulars, in which expreſſions occur, that are 
not taken literally by the Jews: from theſe, their 
unfairneſs will appear, in taking others literally. 
The children of David * were to, ſit upon his throne 
for evermore; that eternity has been long con- 
cluded. The children of ſtrangers, after a price 
was paid for them, were to be Bond-men*, or ſlaves, 
« for ever:” they could not live for ever, and any 
one of them might be manumitted.— “ O King, 
live * for ever!” might expreſs loyalty and reſpect, 
but could never prevent mortality.-T Twelve Stones 
were to be a memorial for ever of the dividing of 
the river Jordan when the Ark paſſed. 

The Prophet ſpeaks of * * ever/afting mountains ;" 
and theſe might continue longer than the twelve 
ſtones ; yet © the everlaſting mountains were ſcat- 
tered ;””— nay, Heaven and Earth ſhall pals 
away.”— As to a perpetual Statute, or“ a Statute 
for ever,” it is literally a thing impoſſible, becauſe 
the power that enacts can always repeal. Darius 
made a decree about Daniel; it was immutable; — 


In 
Lev. xxiii. 14. 21.31.41, 4 Palm exxxii. 12, 
r Lev. xxv. 46. Dan. ii. 4. 
© Joſhuaiv. 7. u Hab. 1il. 6. 


* Matt. xxiv. 36. | 1 

Y See Exodus xxix. 9. The firſt Article of the Treaty in 
1785, between the Emperor and the Dutch, agreed upon an 
eternal friendſhip between them. And our Law about the 
Church of England decrees, that it ſhall be ſafe <* for ever.“ 


Sherlock on Teſts. Oxf. 1790. 
Pan. vi. 15. 


VOL. 111. F 
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in fact, it laſted one night. From theſe inſtances, 
we may ſee the real meaning of the expreſſions in 
queſtion ; ** for ever,” in popular language, denotes 
an unlimited futurity, according to the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe: “ bond-men for ever,” are 
bond-men for an unlimited time“: the fores were to 
be a memorial, not for five or ten years, but for as 
long a time as ſuch a memorial would naturally laſt. 
A Law is perpetual*, when it is for no certain term, 
when thoſe, who are to obey it, are to ſee no time 
when it will be repealed. 

The Jews are againſt the repeal of their Law, 
becauſe it is the dictate of infinite © wiſdom. Yet a 
Being infinitely wiſe may himſelf repeal, in one 
ſituation of things, what was made for another“. 
To take a Son from his ſchoolmaſter, 1s as much a 
mark of wiſdom, when the Son comes to maturity, 
as it once was to place him * under Tutors and 
Governors*®.” 

_ xv1. Our Application in the preſent article will 
be ſhort ;—if we conſider in what ſenſe any one 
may now aſſent to it, we ſhall do it merely in the 
way of recapitulation. | 

Though ſome through zeal, others through 

want of diſcernment, have held, that the Old and 


New 


2 Theſe bondmen for an unlimited time, who are foreigners 
grown poor, and unable to ſupport themſelves, are immediately 
(Lev. xxv. 46, 47, &c.) oppoſed to bondmen for a limited 
time: that is, to the children of Ifraelites, if reduced to poverty 
and bought by Sojourners; theſe laſt might be redeemed ; and 
muſt regain their Liberty at the next Jubilee. 

d Spirit of Laws, B. 3. Chap. 10.— March 1795, The Taxes 
Juſt now impoſed have been argued upon as perpetual taxes: that 
1s, they are not temporary ; or for any time, whoſe limits are 
known. 

© This Stillingfleet mentions as the argument of Aravanel, 
Orig. Sacrz : and Luther, in his Eſſay on reading Moſes, Vol, 3, 
of his Works; beginning. | | 

4 See before, about Divorces, end of Sect. x11, 

e Gal, iii. 24. and Gal. iv. 2. N 
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New Teſtament. are contrary to each other, I be- 
lieve them to differ only as different parts of the 
ſame plan. If I review them together, I can ſee 
Chriſtianity opening gradually, ever ſince the Crea- 
tion. Whether, the Jewiſh People at large were 
able to diſcern this, need not be ſettled; yet, from 
what I read in both old and new ſcriptures, I can 
by no means allow, that Abraham, Moſes, and the 
Prophets confined their views and expeCtations to 
this Life. When I ſay, that the Old Teſtament 
is part of the ſame plan with the new, I do not 
mean, that the Laws of the former are to be obeyed 
indiſcriminately, like thoſe of the latter. The cere- 
monial and civil Laws of Moſes were always in- 
tended to be temporary; though the moral Law 
muſt for ever be of force ; except we may reckon 
as part of the moral Law ſome circumſtances of 
the Laws of the Decalogue, which ſeem diſtinct 
from their moral eſſence. Theſe may be varied, if 
it be done by authority, for the benefit of any part 
of mankind, by whom they may happen to be car- 
ried into execution.” | 

As to mutual tonceſſions of thoſe, who contend 
about this Article, we need only recommend it to 
Jews, Antinomians, and others, to conſider what 
has been advanced, and not to retain or reject, with- 
out a calm conſideration of all circumſtances. 

Improvements muſt be of the ſame nature here 
with thoſe mentioned under the preceding Article; 
they muſt ſtill be improvements in ſtudying the 
Scriptures. So we need not dwell upon them. 

I will therefore conclude with obſerving what a 
grand and intereſting employment for the mind this 
Article affords. Can any thing be more truly called 
ſo, than the contemplation of all the Diſpenſations 
of the Almighty, with their connexion, dads. 
difference, according to the different * 

, F 2 Tor 


ff 
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for which they were intended? What wonder, if 
low and illiterate ſects ſhould have run into various 
errors on a ſubject, which requires ſuch extenſive 
knowledge and ſound judgement? What wonder, if 
the learned themſelves have not been able in all 
things to coincide? 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE VII. 


OF THE THREE CREEDS. 


HE Three Creeds, Nicene Creed, Athana- 

ſius's Creed, and that which is commonly 
called the Apoſtles Creed, ought thoroughly to be 
received and believed: for they may be proved by 
moſt certain warrants of holy Scripture. 


— — 


1. I need not ſay, that the word Creed comes 
from credo. In Greek, a creed 1s called paSnua, 
YeoOn, xavw and oup Conv. The laſt name only, 
Symbol, has occaſioned any difhculty.-Some have 
taken it in the ſenſe of contribution, or collection, 
under an idea of the Apoſtles contributing each his 
ſhare; or of Doctrines being collected into a ſmall 
compaſs:— Others in the ſenſes of a watchword, a 
badge, or a teſera or ticket of admiſſion. Lord 
King ſuits my notion beſt, when he ſays, it was 
{ſomething among Chriſtians analogous to ſymbols, 
which thoſe heathens had, who were initiated into 
any myſteries, in order that they ſhould know one 
another, and be admitted into the place where the 
myſteries were celebrated. This ſenſe may be al- 
lowed to comprehend moſt of the others. Sym- 
bols* were either things to be /hewn, or forms of 
words (Ld. King): either viſible or audible. A 

| ne. 


On the word ovpConom, one might conſult $uicer, Voſſius, 
&. — and, on the ſubject of Creeds, Ld. King, Bp. Pearſon, Wall 
| on 


7 3 
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One can ſcarce conceive a Chriſtian church 
without ſome kind of Creed. No perſon could be 
admitted into the Chriſtian religion, without giving 
ſome account of his belief; that account, however 
ſhort, muſt be a Creed. —The creed of the Trea- 
ſurer of the Æthiopian Queen, was only this, “ I 
believe, that Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God®.,”— 
On this belief he was baptized; and all Creeds are 
baptiſmal confeſſions z or thoſe confeffions® enlarged. 
| It ſoon got to be thought eſſential to declare a be- 
lief in each of the perſons of the Holy Tixity, 
| according to Matt. xxviii. 19; but all beyond, was 
addition. Additions, however, became neceſſary, 
by the evaſions and perverſions of Heretics* :— 
Whatever is wanted to preſerve peace and unity of 
| doctrine, is neceſſary to promote religious ſenti- 
| ments, and to anſwer the ends of religious Society. 
| Not but we may conceive ſome ule of a Creed 
| even where men are unanimous; it may be uſedꝰ as 
| an Hymn*.—So long as no harm aroſe from it, eac/ 
| Biſhop was at liberty to expreſs the faith of his 
| Church in what terms he thought proper; and fo 
| | woul 
| 
| 


on Baptiſm, Part 2, Chap. 9.— Nicholls on this Article; Bing- 
ham, Uſher on Creeds. 

Tefſera was ſometimes a ticket to receive a ſhare in a diviſion 
of Corn; fometimes a kind of bill of exchange; then called 
nummar ia, (aflignat) : ſometimes a kind of billet of a quarter- 
maſter, or, however, a ticket entitling to a reception in the way 
of Hoſpitality. Sometimes a watckword, or perhaps a /n 
uſed as a watchword. ;y X 

e. | 110 

© Pearſon on the Creed, Art. viii. p. 665, 4to. p. 331. Fol. 
| Wal, Part. 2, Chap. . TOA Bp 
| A See an inftance (of the inſertion of indivi/ibilem, and impaſe 
febilem) Pearſon on the Creed, p. 321, 4to. p. 1 5. fol. 

© See Cyril's th Catecheſis, p. 58. . . quoted by Waterland, 
8 285, 2d. Ed. on the Athan. Creed. Ref. Leg. de Trin. 

ap. 13. SRL 2 


The Creeds uſed to be called Salis. See Waterland ib. p. 50. 
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would ſuit its circumſtances. Hence we have 
e impaſſible®” in the Aquileian Creed; -a word di- 
rected againſt the Patripaſians. | 42 
11. Our method will be, to take the moſt ſim- 
ple and ancient Creed firſt; to give the Hiſtory of 
each, fabjoining ſuch remarks, as have not ſo con- 
venient a place elſewhere. — - _ dirt 97 
The expreſſion of the Article. is very like what 
we find in the Reformatio® Legum ; but I do not 
conceive the meaning to be, that we ſhould athem, 
one creed to have been really made at Nice, or 
another by Athanaſius, As, in the Article, we have 
% commonly called the Apoſtles Creed ;” fo, in our 
Rubric, we have “commonly called the Creed of 
St. Athanaſius.” Some names muſt be given to the 
Creeds; and our Article gives them thoſe names, 
which were moſt »uſual*. y 
We come then to ſome Hiſtory of the Apoſtles 
Greed.—It is ſometimes called the Roman Creed, 
becauſe uſed in the Roman Church; yet ſeveral 
clauſes have been added at unknown times, by un- 
known perſons. On theſe, Bp. Pearſon and Lord 
King may be conſulted ; and different forms may 
be ſeen in Bingham and Ulher, and Wall on Bap- 
tiſm.— But why has this Creed been commonly 
called the Apoſtles? Our reaſon for calling it fo, is, 
that ſome of the Fathers have called it fo. Yet, 
they do not ſeem to refer to any one fixed form; 
which would make one think, that their calling 1t 
ſo was eloquence rather than Hiſtory. Dr. Wall 
ſays, 
* Id. King, p. 40. 
d Ref. Leg. de Trin. Cap. 5. & 13. / 
i A perſon calls the Tranflation of the Bible the Septuagint. 
who does not believe all the ſtories about the ſeventy Cells, &c.— 
In Ref. Leg. the Roman Creed is called the Creed of the 4po/tles. 


The names given in Engliſh Liturgies to the Athanaſian Creed 


may be ſeen in Waterland, p. 244. Note to beginning of roth 
Chapter, | | 
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ſays, every thing was called Apoſtolic, which was 
done at any See, where any of the Apoſtles had 
ever preſided.—(See on Baptiſm, Part 2. Chap. . 
Sect. 13.) That each Apoſtle contributed his 
clauſe, is not credible, eſpecially as St. Thomas's 
contribution was ſaid to be the Deſcent into Hell; 
the minor James's, © the holy Catholic Church };” 
and that of Simon Zelotes, „the communion of 
Saints:” which clauſes were not in the Creed till 
ſome centuries after the age of the Apoſtles. Vet 
it ſeems no way improbable, that part of this creed 
might originate from the Apoſtles, and be handed 
down as having been uſed by them, either orally, 
or in writing. 

111. There are only two things in the Apoſtles 
Creed not treated by us elſewhere. * The holy 
catholic Church;”—and, the Communion of 
Saints.” | 

Ne holy catholic Church” is indeed treated in 
Art.“ x1x and xx. in ſome ſort; ſo that we need 
only ſpeak of it here as part of a Creed, Ld. King 
fays', that this clauſe is firſt found in Tertullian, 
or rather, ſome part of it; for it came into the creed 
gradually; in this order, as I conceive; “ the 
Church,” © the holy church,” * the holy catholic 
church.” The reaſon of inſerting it is not clearly 
known. Probably, it might be inſerted in order to 
diſcourage Hereſy, to unite Chriſtians for their com- 
mon credit and ſupport ; or to give weight to large 
bodies of Catholics aſſembled in councils, or to 
thoſe, who were moſt ie e dae or govern, 
though living ſeparate from each other. 

Iv. The communion of Saints.” . . . I think 
Bp. Pearſon ſays, that this clauſe was inſerted /af. 

Rp And 


* See alſo Book 1. Chap. x1x, Set. xvi. and Book 111. 
Chap. x1. Set. Iv. 


. 
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And Lord King, that it was introduced by Au- 
guſtin with a view to the Donatiſis, who refuſed to 
hold communion with other Bodies of Chriſtians — 
So that, in the primary ſenſe, he who believed the 
communion of Saints, believed that all Chriſtians 
(called Saints in Scripture) ought to communicate 
with each other, though they belongeu ro dif- 
ferent particular ſocieties; that they ſhould all 
be intereſted for the reſt, and have a religious 
patriotiſm. 

The © Neceſſary Doctrine,“ &c. makes the com- 
munion of Chriſtians, {the members of Chriſt's 
Body,) to be like the communion of the members 
of the natural body; ſuch that the nouriſhment, 
which is given to the Body, benefits every mem- 
ber. In fo muche that it lieth not in the power 
of any manne to ſaie, that the meate whiche he 
putteth into his owne mouthe, ſhall nouriſh one 
particular membre of his bodie and not an other.” 

Let to ſome, this clauſe has ſeemed to imply a 
common feeling, not only between cotemporartes, 
but allo between Chriſtians of all different ages and 
generations.—That ſuch an idea is not without 
tome foundation in Scripture, ſeems evident from 
ſeveral paſſages. Succeſſive generations are bap- 
tized in one form; Chriſt is with his churchuuinto 
the end of the world; he prays (John xvii. 20.) 
for all his diſciples without diſtinction of times; 
he was the Lamb lain from the foundation of the 
world; and © if we walk in the light as God is 
in the light, we have fellow/hip (or communion, 
x0w©v.&v) One with another, and the blood of Jeſus 
Chriſt his Son cleanſeth us from all Sin.“ 1 John 

1. 7.—the Holy Spirit guides men into all truth: 
theſe things muſt unite Chriſtians to make a com- 
mon intereſt; nor does departure out of this life 
make any interruption in the views of the good 

Chriſtian; 


. 
x 
| 


— 


| 
| 


miniſtratione recitatur, Kc. 
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Chriſtian: there is ſtill, for any friend he has loſt, 
or for himſelf, <* the heavenly Jeruſalem,” © the 
general aſſembly and church of the firſt-born,” and 
the ſpirits of juſt men * made perfect. — 

. * Forgiveneſs of Sins” is treated under the fix- 
teenth Article. 


v. In treating of the Nicene Creed, the ſame 
method may be uſed. 

The common notion is, that this Creed, as far 
as the words © Holy Ghoft,” was made at the Coun- 
cil of Nice, or Nicza, in Bithynia, in 325; and 
that the remainder was added at Conſtantin 
in a general Council, in 381, or 382.— The Nicena 
Council is often called the Council of 318; Beau- 
ſobre® ſuppoſes, that though there might be about 
300 Biſhops preſent, the preciſe number 318 was 
borrowed from Gen. xiv. 14. about the 318 ſer- 
rants* of Abraham, by whom he overcame his ene- 
mies. This Council was mentioned before; it was 
held on account of the diſputes about Eafter, and 
the Doctrine of Arius; and the Meletian Schiſm, 
relating probably to Ordinations.— The ſhorter 
Creed may be compared with the fuller in Books 
of Councils?; the ſhorter is in Dr. Rutherforth's 
fourth Charge, and Archbithop Uſher's Diſſerta- 
non on Creeds; but they both ſeem to truſt to the 
Liturgy for the longer. Waterland calls it “the 
Nicene or Conſtantinopolitan Creed.“ 

Archbiſhop 

m Feb. xii. 23. 


n Lardner's account of the Council of Nice makesa Chapter 
in his Credibility, &c. Works, Vol. 4. p. 187. 

e See. Pearſon on the Creed about the Croſs, beginning of 
« was crucified,” 

» Labbe, Vol. 3. col. 27. gr. 

2 Rutherforth's Charges, p. 83. 


r Symbolum autem hoc quod in divinorum myſteriorum ad- 
Uher p- 16.—Vet he ſays, his form 
from Epiphanius, is very near that of Conſtantinople in 381. 
+ Hiſt. Athan, Creed p. 161, 2d. Edit. 


A 


Archbiſhop Uſher was, at one time, of the com- 
mon opinion, but afterwards thought {as I un- 
derſtand), that the whole of our Nicene Creed was 
known at Nice in 325, though no more was pub- 
kſhed than what relates to Arius: the part publiſhed 
he looked upon as recital of fo much of the Creeds 
then in uſe, as was to the 21 * of the meeting: 
the remainder being eaſily ſupplied from other 
Creeds, when wanted. What made him change 
his opinion was, finding, in writings compoſed 
between 325 and 381, the ſubſtance of the laſt 
paragraph of that Creed, which we uſe, and com- 
monly call Njcene; and quoted as the doctrine of 
the Nicene Fathers. Vet there might be doctrines 
profeſſed by the Nicene Fathers, which were not 
inſerted into any Creeds at the time of the Council 
of Nice. 

We now proceed to remark on thoſe parts of our 
Nicene Creed, which have not before been treated, 
nor are likely to find a more convenient place 
hereafter. + 

vI. © Light of Light,” that is, *I believe” in 
Chriſt, © begotten of his Father,” © God of God;” 
—and I am willing to acknowledge the proprie 
of this expreſſion or compariſon, © Light of light.” 
Now, one does not ſee how this can appear an im- 
proper expreſſion, even to an Arian or a Socinian; 
for both the Father and the Son are called Light 
in Scripture*, The expreſſion is in fact uſed be- 


caule 


t Yet did not Arius reckon the Holy Ghoſt © creaturam crea- 
tur» ? —Epiphan. Hær. 69, treats of Arius. And ſee Aug. 
Hzr. 49. 

« Dr, Rutherforth maintains the ſame opinion. See his 
Charges, p. 84. | 

But ſee Lord King, p. 319, from Epiphanius; quoted before : 
where the Macedonians about 360 boaſt, that they received the 
Whole Nicene Creed. See alſo: Wall 4to. p. 503. 

See * Concordance, Zight, or John i. 5. and John 
1. 9. 
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cauſe it ſeems to contain an illuſtration of the eternal 
generation of the Son of God, likely to reconcile 
different parties. The Father is the Light as the 
luminary, the Son is the Light as the effulgence, or 
emanation : the ſun- beams are coeva/ with the lu- 
minous body; they are inſeparable, or of the ſame 
ſubſtance, and yet diſtinct. The word awrauyacua!, 
in the opening of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, has 
given occaſion to this illuſtration; it ſeems to have 
been adopted with pleaſure by men fo eminent as 
Origen and Dionyſius of Alexandria, before the 
Council of Nice, and about that time by Athana- 
Hus“. Every illuftration muſt, in ſuch a caſe, be 
inadequate, but he, at leaſt, who ſcruples not to uſe 
the words, «God of God,” need not ſcruple to 
uſe the expreſſion Light of Light.” 

vii. In the fifth Article, though we proved 
ſeveral propoſitions concerning the Holy Ghoſt, 
the expreſſions of that Article did not lead us to 
prove, that he nught with propriety be called 
Lord,“ and * giver of Life;” ro wxvgiov* xa ro 
Cuoror, (not Lord of Life), though we uſed ſome 
rexts, from which that might be proved. Theſe 
expreſſions were uſed, no doubt, in oppoſition to the 
degrading notions of Ariaus aud Macedonians. 

The Church might think themſelves authorized 
to call the Holy Ghoſt & Lord,” from a compari- 
{on of Acts i. 16, with Acts iv. 24 ;—and from a 
compariſon between Exodus xxxvi. 34, and 2 Cor. 
111. 173 the word xvp805 being uſed in its higheſt 
{enſe in the former, and uſed of the Holy Ghoſt in 

| the 


y Heb. 1. 3. 

z See Parkhurſt's Greek Lexicon, anavyacua. 
2 To auge muſt be an adjective, agreeing with mvops, but 
xveroc ſeems ſometimes /ub/antive, ſometimes adjective, and 
ſometimes a ſubſtantive put as an adjective; in the manner in 
which we ſay, a Mafter- Key. — The proof mult be the ſame, as 
it the Greek was a ſubſtantive as well as the Engliſh, 
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the latter, in ſpeaking of one and the ſame faft.— 
Alſo from 1 Theſſ. iti. 12, 13, where the three per- 
ſons of the Trinity are enumerated. 

The council (of Nice, or Conlteneigople;) 
might call the Holy Ghoſt © giver of Life,” from 
Rom vill. 10, 11.—1 Pet. iii. 18.,—and indeed from 
Rev. xxii. 1, —if the enumeration of the three per- 
ſons of the Trinity, and the“ proceeding out of 
che throne of God and of the Lamb“ were noticed, 
as well as the word © Life.” - 

And though, when it is ſaid, “ the Spirit giv- 
eth Life,” 2 Cor. iii. 6., and * it is the Spirit that 
quickeneth,” John vi. 63, Spirit may be oppoſed 
to Letter, or Body; yet theſe expreſſions ſeem to 
me to imply a ſort of general maxim, that what- 
ever, in any ſenſe, can be called Spirit, muſt be 
conceived as giving Life to that, of which it is 
the Spirit. 

The Church might deduce the expreſſion, © who 
ſpake by the Prophets,” from Acts i. 16,—And 
1 Pet. i. 10, 11. 

The propriety of theſe ſeveral expreſſions in their 
ſeveral places, would probably appear from a dili- 
gent and accurate attention to the circumſtances, in 
which they were introduced. 

viii. We now come to the Athanafian Creed. 
This was not always called a Creed, nor, when it 
was ſo called, was it always named Athanafian. It 
has been called Fides Catholica, Sermo fidei catho- 
licæ, Fides quicunque vult, Eſalmus quicunque 
vult, Sermo Athanaſii de Fide, Expoſitio Catho- 
lice fidei Athanaſit©®, &c. &c. It was not called 
'Athanaſian till near the end of the ſeventh Century, 
and then it might be called ſo as containing his 

Opinions. 


Ver. I of Rev. xxii. might be all read. 
© See Waterland's Hiſtory of this Compoſition, p. 12t, 2d, 
Edit. and p. 89. 
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Opinions. Athanaſius flouriſhed in 326, and died 
about 373: Yet ſome have thought it the compo» 
fition of Athanaſius; nay, ſuch eminent men as 
Baronius, Allatius, and Bp. Andrews. 

It has been thought to have been compoſed by 
Hilary, a French Biſhop, about the year 430, for 
uſe of the Gallican Clergy ; this was the opinion of 
Dr. Waterland. 

Several writers have thought, that it was written 
by Vigilius Tapſenſis, that is, Biſhop of Tapſum, or 
Tapfus, i in the Byzacene, a region of Africa; about 
the year* 484. 

Some give only a doubtful or a negative ume 
ſaying the Author was a Latin Author,” —“ a 
Gallican writer,” - doubtful,” - not Athana- 
ſius “.“ And b have aſſigned Athanaſius of 
Spire as the Author, before the middle of the 
ſeventh Century. Biſhop Pearſon ſays*, “a Latin 
author, and one later than the famous Athanaſius.” 

Dr. Waterland has written a very able book on 
this ſubject; he ſeems to have conſulted all autho- 
rities, as a learned man ought to do. His MS, 
copies amounted to 74, and the authors, ancient 
and modern, to a much larger number. When he 
has given accounts of what information he has 
met with, he forms his recapitulations into zables, 
which are very uſeful in exhibiting a ſubject at one 
view. 

As far as my reading goes, it inclines me to agree 
with this reſpectable writer; — therefore it ſeems 


neceſlary to take notice of one difficulty ; the Creed 
oppoſes 


4 This opinion is adopted by Mr. Gibbon, Hiſt. Vol. 3. 
544, quarto; whoſe deciſion is ſaid, by the Author of a 


R entitled Hints,” &c. to be acknowledged by all.“ 
See Bingham, 10. 4. 18. 


© See Waterland A 
f Creed, p. 324. Fol. p. 647. 4to. 
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oppoſes the Neſtorian and Eutychian doctrines; the 
former were condemned at Epheſus in 431 ; the 
latter at Chalcedon in 451; yet Waterland ſup- 
poſes the creed to have been compoſed about the 
year 430. We have had difficulties ſimilar to this“ 
before; the general ſolution is, that doctrines have 
been often diſſeminated, or have even grown up ſo 
as to be very troubleſome, before . by whom 
they are profeſſed have acquired that name by 
which, as a ſect, they are denominated in Hiſtory. 
Waterland mentions the Apollinarians , as havi 
held a doctrine nearly the ſame with that of Euty- 
ches; and the N eſtorian doctrines were well known 
in 430. 

It muſt not be thought inaccurate to f. 
of doctrines by their uſual names, taken from thoſe 
ſects which were the moſt famous for profeſſing 
them, though with reference to a time before thoſe 
names were impoſed. 


It ſeems agreed, that the o inal lan of 
the Creed in queſtion was Pap, wes how: are 
ſeveral Greek MSS. of it: this is ſo generally ac- 
knowledged, that even thoſe, who aſcribe it to 
Athanaſius, ſay, that ke wrote it in Latin, when 
he was at Rome, or in Germany. 

Comments on this creed have been made not un- 
frequently: at firſt, none were wanted; — as it con- 
tains nothing but what was to be found in the 
writings of the Fathers, the expreſſions and allu- 
ſions were underſtood; but afterwards, comments 
were uſeful; ſome were made towards the end of 


the 


g Famil, 17 though aimed at in 1 had ſcarce their name 


2, 
_ till near 1579.—Of the Socinians it Fe I think, been ſaid, that 
their doctrines were forming in 1562. 


Embryo Anabaptiſts alſo before, Art. v11. Sect. 111. 


> Waterland, Athan. p. 197, and thereabouts.— Wall, Bapt. 
4to. p. 203, on Pelagius's Creed. 
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the fixth* Century; and before the year 1 500, there 
had been thirteen Commentators upon it, which are 
known now. 

The reception of this Creed in the Weſtern 
| Church, was favourable; it was there read and 
| admired ; but ſome have doubted whether it was 
| ever in the Eaſtern Church*. Not with the Filio- 
| que as we now have it, probably'. In England, it 
| got ground in the freut] Century; but it was never 

ſupported by any Council. Yet, in the middle® ages, 
it was appealed to as authority *. 

Whoever wrote this Creed, he meant nothing 
more than to collect things faid in various catholic 
writers, againſt the various Heręſies ſubſiſting, and 
to /implify and arrange the expreſſions, ſo as to form 
a confeſſion of faith the moſt conciſe, orderly, and 
comprehenſive poſſible. Not with-any view of ex- 
plaining any myſterious truths, but with the ſole 
deſign of rejefing hurtful or heretical errors. 

Mr. Gibbon objects bitterly to this Creed as 
being /purious®; but the early Chriſtians uſed ſome- 

times 


1 Waterland, P. 88. 8 by 

k Why then ſo many Greek MSS? 

See a curious paſlage, p. 372, Octavo, 2d. Edit. of Travis's 
Letters to Gibbon ; from Gibbon and Petavius, 

m Middle ages continued from 475 to 1453, according to 
Harris. Philol p. 240. 

n Oppoſite the title-page of D-5-6, Magd. Coll. Cambr. is 
the following MS. Note: in Bp. Gibſon's hand, as I have rea- 
ſon to think. | 

« A Swediſh Miniſter aſſures me to day, that the Athanaſian 
Creed 1s read conſtantly in the publick Service, on Rogation and 
Trinity Sundays, and that all children are obliged to get it by 
heart.” EDM. LONDON. 

Whitehall, Jan. 21, 1930-1. | 

o « The famous Creed which ſo clearly expounds the myſte- 
ries of the Trinity and the Incarnation,” &c.—Gibbon's Hiſt. 
Vol. 3. p. 544, quarto. 

Þ Gibbon as above, p. 544, this objection is adopted in 

| Hints, &c. e 


> 
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times to aſcribe to others their own works, without 
any bad intention“; and what is cuſtomary does 
not deceive :—And, moreover, this creed may have 
been adopted on account of its excellence, in 
bringing the errors, which were to be ſhunned, 
into a ſmall compaſs, in expoſing them in a kind 
of poetic numbers, which ſtrike and poſſeſs the 
ear; and may have been called Athana/ian, only on 
account of its containing Doctrines, which had been 
defended with peculiar force and brilliance, by the 
great Prelate of Alexandria*. "RE 

Ix Let us now pals from the Hiſtory of this 
Creed, to ſome Hiſtorical explanation of its ſeveral 
clauſes. We will follow the order of the Creed 
itſelf. 

Some condemning clauſes come firſt ; but, as the 
Creed concludes with one of them, we may con- 
ſider them laſt. 

The doctrinal part of the Creed may be divided 
into to parts; one relating to the doctrine of the 
Trinity; the other to that of the [ncarnation of the 


Son of God. I wiſh the paragraphs had been 
numbered. 


1 The 


4 Lardner's Works, Vol. 2. p. 310.—B. 1. Chap. x11. Sect. 
1 v. of this. | 

r That it did contain his doctrines, ſee quotation from Dr. 
Burglis Inquiry, &c. p. 384, Note; made in the anſwer to 
Hints, &c. called an 4pology, &c. (ſuppoſed to bewritten by Bp. 
Hallifax) p. 48. Perhaps ſome of the old Titles of the Creed might 
bear ſuch a conſtruction as the following: The true faith, ac- 
cording to the opinions cf Athanaſius, If it was not called Atha- 
naſſan till the end of the 7th Century, it could ſcarcely have been 
publiſhed as Athanaſius's; in 4.30 at leaſt; — and it does contain 
his Doctrines: No impoſition therefore. 

s Waterland obſerves, p. 273, that Athanaſius has left 
ſome Creeds and confeſſions, undoubtedly his, which yet have 
never obtained the eſteem and reputation that this hath done.? 


Vor. it. G 


5 
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. The firſt queſtion which occurs is, have any 
Chriſtians confounded the Perſons of the Holy 
Trinity? the anſwer is, the Sabelliaus did this. 
Have any divided the ſubſtance * All thoſe who 
denied conſubſtantiality; that is, who were not 
homoiihans; all thoſe who have denied the Divinity 
of the ſecond and third perſons; and thoſe alſo 
may be added, who have held zhree original prin- 
ciples, Tees * avagxes :—theſe would be Tritheiſts; 
but ſome would be called ſo, who only maintained 
three Perſons in one Deity : therefore the Orthodox 
might have occaſion to declare againſt fuch diviſion 
of the divine nature, or ſubſtance. 

I look upon all, down to“ three Lords,” to be 
in oppoſition to thoſe, who divided the ſubſtance ; 
the firſt * ſentence may ſeem an exception, but I 
think it is here only introductory to the reſt.—The 
term “ wncreate” would appear to relate to the 
Arians, who thought the Son a Creature, and the 
Holy Ghoſt a Creature of a Creature: as alſo indeed 
to others.— The word comprehenſible means here 
to expreſs immenſity, as appears from the Latin? 
and Greek, and from ſome old Engliſh : that which 
is unmenſe cannot be comprehended in any ſpace, 

| but 


© The heretical opinions referred to in this explanation, lie fo 
in order, in the firſt and ſecond Articles, and are ſo eaſily found 
by the Syllabus, or Heads of Lectures, that it ſeems needleſs to 
put down the pages where they are to be met with — 1795. I 
have alſo given . ſhort accounts of them in my printed Ser- 
mon on Mark xvi. 16. 

u See Bingham, 11. 3. 4. 

* e For there is one Perſon of the Father, another of the Son, 
and another of the Holy Ghoſt.” - This ſentence rather correſ- 
ponds to what went before, ; neither confounding the Perſons; 
and makes it eaſier to take the ſubje& of dividing the ſubſtance 
firſt. 

. Y Waterland P+ 249. @XaTHANTT9, axe os, @jeT Rog, — UN- 
menſus. 
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but we do not now commonly uſe the term incom- 
prehenſible to ſignify this.—The expreſſions © 7hree 
eternals” and ** one eternal,” may ſeem out of the 
common way; but the thing to be expreſſed is, 
that each divine attribute 1s common to the three 
perſons, though each has perſonal relative qualities, 
peculiar to himſelf, | 
All the reſt, which relates to the Holy s 
except a kind of recapitulation, is againſt thoſe, 
who confounded the Perſons ; and ſets forth the per- 
Jonal, relative, peculiar qualities now mentioned; 
—lſo that what has been already ſaid, expreſſes the 
Union of the three divine perſons; what remains to 
be ſaid (of the Trinity) will expreſs the diſtinctions 
between them. But there ſeems no occaſion for any 
explanatory remark, unleſs we obſerve, that thoſe, 
who neglected the diſtinction of Perſons, might 


ſubtitute one for another at will; which would make 


it indifferent to them whether they ſpoke of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, or of three Fathers, or 
three Sons, or three Holy Ghoſts.” 

As the former part of the Creed rejects and ex- 
cludes all prevailing errors with regard to the 
Trinity, fo does the latter part with regard to the 
Incarnation of Chriſt. We will. proceed as before, 
inquiring who the perſons alluded to, are. Who 
then have denied, that Chriſt is God? Ebionites, 
Nazarens, Photinians, Arians; as appeared under 
the ſecond Article. — Who, that he was Man? The 
ſects of Docetæ, the Apollinarians, and the Euty- 


chians. Who, that he was God of the ſubſtance 


of his Father?” The Arians called Chriſt a God, 
but denied the reſt. Who held, that Chriſt was 
not © begotten before the worlds?” all who denied 
his Divinity, except the Arians.— Who denied, that 
Chriſt was * Man of the ſubſtance of his Mother?” 
the Eutychians; not to mention the Anabaptiſts, 

"WV | who 
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who aroſe ſince the Creed was made. Who denied, 
that Chriſt had a reaſonable ſoul? the Apollina- 
rians ; they maintained, that the Logos was to him 
in the place of a reaſonable foul. By the way, the 
colon put after © perfe&t man,” for chanting, may 
miſtead : it ſhould rather be after © perfe&t God:“ 
perfect man conſiſts of foul and body. Who have 
ſpoken of Chriſt as of Hoo agents? the Neſtorians. 
Who have conceived the Incarnation to be ef- 
fected by means of a converſion or tranſubſtantia- 
tion of the Deity into Fleſh ? And who, when ſuch 
converſion took place, or was ſuppoſed to take place, 
imagined a confiſion or conſolidation of the natures 
divine and human ?—Here perhaps Heretics have 
ſpoken leſs plainly, than in other caſes; but they 
have ſaid enough to require the attention and vigi- 
lance of the Catholics in rejefing their errors; 
which is all we are here concerned with. The 
Al ians conceived the Word to be made Fleſh in 
ſuch a ſenſe, that he was ſuſceptible of ſuffering “. 
The Eutychians ſeem to have conceived, that the 
Word was ſo united to Fleſh, that the humanity 
was loſt, or abſorbed, annihilated, though the Body 
or Fleſh evidently remained; which amounted to a 
converſion of the Godhead into Fleth ; and they, 
conceiving the nature to be but one, accounted for 
the unity, by a me/ting down of the two natures to- 
gether :—-In the Creed of Pelagius, we find ſome 
mentioned, who held a double? converſion of nature 


Or 


2 Pearſon on the Creed under © /uffered.” p. 380, Quarto, 
p. 187, Folio. | 

2 Serm. de Tempore 191, aut 236, inter _ Augiſtini.— 
This Creed of Pelagius is alſo in Ferom's works: and in Wall 
on Baptiſm, Chap. 19. Sect. 29, 30. 

d Iltlorum quoque {:militur execramur Blaſphemiam, qui nowve 
ſenſu aſſerere conantur, a tempore ſuſceptæ carnis, omnia quæ 
erant Divinitatis in hominem demigraſſe, et rursùm quæ humani- 
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or ſubſtance at the ſame time, ſo that the divine 
nature became human, and the human divine: 
thus a confuſion of ſubſtance was accompliſhed; and 
the Son, inſtead of being 0/4 God and Man, was 
xeither. Theſe perſons are not called by any name, 
as a ſect, but are ſaid to aſſert the incarnation in 
nouo ſenſu 1. — The expreſſion, taking of the Man- 
hood unto God,“ anſwers to one in the ſame Creed 
of Pelagius: Verbum carnem eſſe factum, led 
a/ſumendo hominem, non permutando Deitatem;“ 
and to one in the genuine works of Auguſtin ; 
% a divinitate carne ſiſceptd;“ and I do not ſup- 
poſe, that more is meant by taking the manhood 
into God, than by Chriſt's taking man's nature 
upon him. It a 1 is to be expreſſed, it can- 
not be expreſſed more harmleſsly, than by ſaying, 
the finite was gſumed by the infinite, or taken into 
the infinite. We want to reed all notions incon- 
ſiſtent with an union of t1e natures divine and 
human; or with their continuing din, though 
united. 

Unity of perſon,” is oppoſed to Eutychian unity 
of Nature, as well as to the Neſtorian duplicity of 
Per ſon. 

The Paraphraſe or Commentary of Waterland on 
this Creed, which makes his tenth Chapter, 1s the 
beſt that I know of. 

x. After the explanation, ſhould come the 
Proof; but it is the nature of a Creed to colle& 


propoſitions ſuppoſed to have been already proved. 
e 


tatis erant, in Deum transfuſa: ut, quod nulla unquam hæreſis 
auſa eſt dicere, videatur ac confuſione utraque exinanita eſſe 
ſubſtantia, et Deitatis ſcilicet, et humanitatis ; et amiſſo proprio 


ſtatu, in aliud eſſe mutata: ut [nos] qui tam Deum perfectum 


in Filio, quam hominem confitemur, nec Deum verè nec homi- 
uem tenere credamur. 
8 3 
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We have indeed, in the two former creeds, men- 
tioned a clauſe or two, which had been left un- 
proved, but we have no ſuch clauſes here. — There 
is only one thing, which wants proof here, that I 
am aware of, and that is, the propriety of the 
anathemas, or damnatory clauſes But we will drop 
the word anathema, as that will be conſidered under 
the eighteenth Article. 

XI. Theſe damnatory clauſes have occaſioned 
much needleſs uncafineſs. When ſuch men, I ſay 
not as Chillingworth, for we have judged him weak 
in religious reaſoning, but as Clarke, Tillotſon *, 


Secker, could be uneaſy under them, I can aſcribe 


it to nothing but the influence of religious terror; 
a ſentiment which operates in all poſſible degrees; 
which makes us /cruple to admit in religion, what 
would occaſion no difficulty in common affairs, left 
our acquieſcence fhould be owing to ſome corrupt 
or indirect motive. Indeed theſe great men, or 
ſome of them, might poſſibly attend as much ta 
preſumed ſcruples in others, as to any of their own 
— They might judge, that, whatever they them- 
ſelves could do, it was not to be expected, that 
the generality of men would be induced to ſet their 
minds at eaſe. | 

Scruples of this kind are owing to not freely 
admitting thoſe limitations, which common ſenſe 
ſuggeſts in the application of every general propo- 
ſition. Here I would recommend a careful peruſal 
of the opening of Dr. Ogder's fifth Sermon on the 
Commandments; becauſe it expreſſes well what 1 
mean, and was written without the leaſt view to 
our preſent ſubject. It alſo explains the expreſſion, 


t before all things it is neceſſary.“ I will oaly give 


you 


© See Hints, &c. p. 32. and Anſwer p. 51. Clarke perhaps, as 
favouring ſome degree of Arianiſm, 
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you a ſmall part of it. The Preacher“,“ fays 


Dr. Ogden, “ prohibits in the moſt comprehenſive 
expreſſions, and under the ſevereſt penalties. For 
the making of neceſſary exceptions and hmita- 
tions, we are left ro our own reflections, to nature, 
to experience, and the common ſenſe of all the 
world.” 
The dimnatory clauſes before us may be divided 
into zo kinds. The firſt declaring the evil of re- 
ject ing Chriſtianity, orꝰ the Catholic Faith, without 
ſpecifying wherein that faith conſiſts: the ſecond 
28 the evil of rejecting the particular do&rines 
of the Creed. —The two firſt ſentences ſpeak of 
the Chriſtian doctrine in general, be it what it may; 
and the laſt ſays the ſame thing;—that the Creed 
may end as it began. And that clauſe, which ſays, 
that we ſhould believe rig the Incarnation, men- 
tions no particulars, and 1s therefore ſuch, taken 
ſeparately, as any Chriſtian might agree to.—But 
the others relate to the doctrines of the Creed. — 
„The right faith is s:“, muſt Hus think of 
the Trinity :” and © the right faith is,” —and then 
ſpecifying what it 1s, with regard to the Incar- 
nation. 5 

Firſt, let us take the threat, which concerns the 
right Faith in general, or genuine Chriſtianity at 
large. Does this differ from Mark xvi. 16? *© He 
that believeth and is baptized, ſhall be faved ; but 


he 


4 A propoſer of a ſyſtem of religion, may come under this 
idea of a preacher; it muſt have been the ſenſe of our Lord, 
when he ſaid, Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Goſpel to every Creature,” - Mark xvi. 15. Ro 
By the Catholic faith ſeems to be meant, genuine Chriſti- 
anity ; unadulterated by fanciful notions, whims, refinements, 
&c.—the expreſſion has come from ſuch Chriſtianity being held 
by what might be called the whole Church; reckoning a tew 
fanciful Sects as exceptions not worthy of notice. 


G 4 
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he that believeth not, ſhall be damned.” —Suppoſe 
it does not, you ſay, that does not clear up my 
difficulties, But it ought, conſidering the Creed 
only as a Creed: for a Creed is perfect, if 1t agrees 
with Scripture. If you have any objections to the 
text of Scripture, thoſe muſt not be objections to 
the Creed; in whatever the Scripture is blameable, 
the Creed is free from blame, ſuppoſing the Creed 
to quote Scripture, or ſay what is equivalent to it. 

But we will not be ſo ſtrict; we will conſider 
this text a little, though commenting on Scripture 
is not now our immediate buſineſs. —Chriſt, having 
given all his proofs of the truth of his Religion, 
juſt before his aſcenſion, commands his diſciples 
to preach his Religion after his departure; and to 
thoſe miniſters, whom he commiſſions to preach, he 
ſays, Converts ſhall be ſaved, but thoſe, who re- 
fuſe to be converted, ſhall be condemned. The 
truth of this religion, which was to be preached, 
was all the while undoubted; taken for granted. 

Therefore the meaning is, whoever accepts a 
meſſage really ſent from heaven, muſt gain ſome 
benefit from it; whoever rejects ſuch meſſage, muſt 
at leaſt ſuffer the loſs of that benefit; but he may 
moreover have poſitive puniſhment inflicted upon 
him, becauſe of his rejecting what God gave him 
ſufficient opportunity to accept. For it cannot 
be queſtioned, that God ſuits his evidence to our 
faculties, ſo that we may receive divine truth if we 
ule them rightly. Wat more reaſonable than 
ſuch a declaration? 

Such is the caſe, when the Goſpel is committed 
to Apoſtles or other authorized teachers, who be- 
lieve it, to be by them propoſed to Mankind; or 
when it is preached amongſt thoſe, who have no 
prejudice againſt it. But, if a preacher propoſes 
Chriſtianity to * inſidel, threatening puniſhment 
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on refuſal, the meaſure may ſeem more doubtful 
yet ſtill the truth of what he propoſes muſt be 
taken for granted, in oder to make his threaten- 
ing of any ſignificance. And therefore, in that caſe, 
the meaning of the threat 1s, ſuppoſing my doc- 
trine true, you will incur great evil by rejecting it. 
This is a very great incitement to examine dili- 
gently and honeſtly, but it cannot afford any argu- 
ment to accept without examining. For, if the 
religion were falſe, it could not be accepted with- 
out excluding the true; and all threats of its 
preachers muſt be vain. Lk 

It is ſtrange, but, apparently, nothing more is 
wanted for eaſing all difficulties ariſing from ſuch 
threatenings as we are ſpeaking of, than the plaineſt 
and molt ſelf-evident of all moral propoſitions; No 
man is puniſhable for rejecting fal/hood : Why then, 
you ſay, does not the Creed exprels this? becauſe 
it is ſo plainly implied as to be needleſs; and be- 
cauſe it would (according to Dr. Ogden's obſerva- 
tion) weaken the effect, which a warning muſt be 
intended to produce.—Why, you urge, need a 
Creed make any warning or threat? A threat is 
not indeed eſſential to a Creed; but if thoſe, for 
whom it is made, are negligent, light minded, 
contemptuous, intereſted, timid, prejudiced, capri- 
cious, or devoted to pleaſure; or if they rely on 


being well-meaning, or commonly honeſt; or if 


they have any religious faults, ſuch as fanaticiſm, 
&c. a threat may be very uſeful to rouſe them, or 
to reſtrain them, to make them follow their beſt 
reaſon, and exert their beſt facultiesf. It is a 


ſolemn 


f Perhaps the thoughts here offered, may appear better in 
the following order : 


1. A threat promotes examination, inſtead of preventing it. 
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ſolemn thing to publiſh, amidſt a crowd of here- 
fies and religious extravagancies, a ſyſtem of ſound 
doctrines: it muſt, in ſome caſes, require all the 
efforts of the moſt powerful teacher to make rut 
ingenuouſlly received. Yet it muſt always be need- 
ful to baniſh, as much as poſſible, all indifference 
for ſacred truth. If it is indifferent to neglect 
Truth, then Reaſon was given us in vain; then 
error leads to no miſchief; yet what are moral 
errors, but opinions that are hurtful to mankind ?— 
If it be indifferent to reje&t Chriſtianity, then 
Chriſt died in vains: and the Prophets in vain 
foretold his coming, ever ſince the world began. 

I ſuppoſe this might ſuffice to juſtify thoſe 
threats of our Creed, which relate to rejecting 
pure Chriſtianity, or the Catholic Faith at large, 
without ſpecifying any particular doctrines: Yet 
it may be worth while to make one or two addi- 
tional remarks. 

1. Being ſaved and being damned, or con- 
demned, do not imply any one fixed degree of 
happineſs or miſery; but admit of various degrees, 


without 


2. It is made needful by the many faults, which may hinder 
a man from allowing the infinite Importance of Religious Truth. 

3. Wherein the Importance of religious truth conſiſts: from 
the nature of the thing, and from the poſitive declarations of 
Scripture. 

5 The neceſſity of a right Behef, or of endeavouring to attain 
one, might be more fully ſhewn, if it were made a ſeparate ſub- 
ject.— See Dr. Balguy Ser. 9. p. 158-160. What he ſays in 
one part anſwers exadly to my idea of our damnatory clauſes 
when rightly taken; though he probably was not thinking of 
them. Let thoſe, who think it a matter of ſmall importance, 
whether the Religion of Jeſus be true or falſe, atrend well to 
the force of theſs expreſſions, (of Scripture) and tremble at the 
conſequences of their own neglect.“ 

Whatever ſhould be offered, in treating this ſubject of the 
neceſſity of acquiring a right belief, or right notions, as far as, 


humanly ſpeaking, we are able, would be ſo much in favour of 
the damnatory clauſes in queſtion. 
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without limit. Both in Heaven and Hell, there 
may be many manſions. Nor is any great degree 
neceſſarily implied in the word “ everlaſting,” taken 
ſingly. Indeed every five, however ſmall, is an 
everlaſting puniſhment. Yet we may eaſily ſup- 
pole too ſmall a degree of evil, as well as too large 
an one, to be implied in the word © damned.” 

The endleſs number of degrees of happineſs and 
miſery, which may be comprized under the terms 


- ſalvation and condemnation, might ſerve to com- 


pole ſome diſputes about the ſalvation of Heathens, 
and of thoſe, who lived before the time of Chriſt. 
— Theſe perſons may poſſibly enjoy lower degrees 
of happineſs than good Chriſtians, and yet may be 


ſaved ; or may ſuffer miſery in a lower degree than 


wicked Chriſtians, and yet be condemned. It does 
not appear to me a Chriſtian doctrine, that any 
perſon will be happy in the ſame degree with a good 
Chriſtian ; whether his want of Chriſtian Faith was 
his fault, or only his misfortune. Every man may 
miſs happineſs by misfortune ; by bad parents, by 
being amongſt ſavages, &c. &c.—under a bad civil 
Government, &c. &c. indeed this is the very mean- 
ing of the word misfortune. 

2. Mark xvi. 16. muſt be ſo underſtood, as to 
be conſiſtent with the texts about udging; Matt. 
vii. 1,-Rom. xiv. 4.—James iv. 12. Therefore 
no man, not even a commiſſioned teacher, has a 
right to apply Mar. xv1. 16. to any particular caſe, 
Not even to his own caſe. That is, he is not, by 
the general denunciation, to imagine, that he can 
ſce how any particular man will be finally rewarded 


or puniſhed. 


. And, as Man is not a judge, and as God is 


the only judge i in all particular caſes, no extraordi- 


nary ſituation ought to occaſion any uneaſineſs. It 
is not to be ſuppoſed, that a Judge all-wife and 
all- 
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all- powerful will proceed mechanically: his remiſ- 
fon of puniſhment, as well as his adjuſting of 
rewards, may fully be believed capable of ſuiting 
all ſituations, however nice and complicated. 

As therefore a perſon, who believes and is bap- 
tized, may not in effect be ſaved, if he neglect the 
conditions ſtipulated in baptiſm ; ſo it may poſſibly 
happen, that a man may diſbelieve and reje& the 
truth itſelf, and yet not be condemned to any great 
poſitive evil, if God knows that his diſbelief is 
owing to ſome extraordinary want of the means of 
information. Hence no one ſhould be unhappy 
about any extraordinary caſe, of himſelf or his 
friends : the true of Heart ſhould be glad. 

4. Denunciation of vengeance againſt vice is 
made in general terms, as in Rom. i. 18.—ii. 6, 
&c. yet it is not imagined, that repentance will be 
unavailing, or that much will be required of him, 
to whom little has been given. It would be dif- 
ficult to ſhew why threatenings againſt infidelity 
ſhould be more ſtrictly interpreted. 

Theſe additional remarks are often wanted, on a 
ſubje& which is apt to occaſion uneaſineſs: if the 
are abuſed, the guilt mult fall on thoſe who abuſe 
them. 

Let us now conſider thoſe condemning clauſes 
of our Creed, which threaten all who rejeC its 
particular dofrines, Here Mark xvi. 16. will aſ- 
ſume this form :— He that believeth the orthodox 
doctrines of this creed, (having been already bap- 
tized) will be ſaved; but he that believeth hem 
not, will be damned.“ When this form is ad- 
dreſſed to ſuch as have no particular objections to 
thoſe doctrines, but only think a good fort of man 
need not trouble himſelf about ſuch matters, I ſup- 
poſe there is not much difficulty : the threats are 
then plainly ſeen to be, what in truth they always 

are, 
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are, warnings and incitements to a fair and diligent 
ſtudy of religious truth. 

But, if an orthodox preacher propoſes his ſyſtem 
to a Diſſenter or Heretic, then the caſe, though 
it may ſeem more difficult, is the ſame as when an 
Apoſtle® propoſes Chriſtianity to an Heathen : to 
make his threats of any conſequence, his doctrine 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be true. The orthodox 
teacher ſays, in effect, ſuppoſing my doctrines to be 
really thole of Chriſtianity, or of the true catholic 
faith, you will ſuffer by rejecting them; to rej 
them, 1s to reject the catholic faith itſelf. This is, 
as before, an ncitement to attention, becauſe till, if 
the perſon adopts what is falſe, he cannot be at 


liberty to adopt what is true; —and therefore 


the threat, in reality, operates againſt accepting 
implicitly. 

If, as before, you aſk, why does the author of 
the Creed ſay poſitively, © the catholic faith 15 
this,” and not ſpeak on ſuppoſition of truth? the 
anſwer is the ſame: it my be implied; and it 
would be unnatural, and unſuitable to the purpoſe 
of his folemn exordium, which is of the nature of 
an eloquent exhortation, to introduce doubts and 
heſitations, when he wanted to rouſe an earneſt 
attention to what he aſſured himſelf was truth: 
common ſenſe, when you thought calmly, would 
eaſily ſupply you with the /uppoition or limitation, 
in caſe you found yourſelf unable to think that true, 
which 


d So it ſeems to ne; our Divines in 1689 ſettled, that the 
condemning clauſes ſhould * be underſtood as relating only to 
thoſe, who obſtinately deny the /ub/ance of the Chriſtian Faith.“ 
—A man cannot be condemned for rejecting the ſubſtance of the 
Chriſtian Faith, but on ſuppoſition of the Truth of Chriſtianity, 
And a man may ſuffer for rejecting the Doctrine of the Church 
of England, on ſuppoſition of the truth of that Doctrine: = and 
the ſame is true of the tenets of any ſet of D:/e»ter s from the 
Church of England. 
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which he imagined to be indiſputably true. Tt 
will bear repeating, No man 1s puniſhable for re- 
jecting falſhood : and every man ſees this, when he 
thinks coolly ; and is ready to act upon it. 

If you aſk again, why need the Author of the 
Creed prefix a threat to his ſyſtem of doctrines? 
the anſwer may be repeated; becauſe he thought 
the errors of great importance, which his Creed 
was intended to exclude ; becauſe he thought every 
effort wanted to animate men's zeal in the cauſe.— 
You will do well to prefix a folemn warning to 
whatever * you publiſh as. true and highly im- 
portant. 

One difference may be urged as ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two caſes. Some men may ſay, (if they 
receive Chriſtianity, but not what is called Ortho- 
doxy) how unreaſonable is it to alarm men with 
the denunciation of vengeance, in caſe they do not 
receive and profeſs doctrines, which are wintelli- 
gible l- it may not be amiſs to take ſome notice of 
this difficulty, though we before had a chapter on 
aſſenting to unintelligible propoſitions*.—In that 
chapter it was obſerved, that a propoſition may be 
intelligible as reſectiug an error, which is not ſo in 
elf, We can ſometimes ſee, that a thing is 


Wrong, 


i J am told, that the Baptiſis at a certain Town, at a ſolemn 
ordination, declared in their ſermons repeatedly, that no one can 
be ſaved, who is only baptized as an i»fant, or, who does this or 
that, contrary to heir peculiar notions. I hope they meant as is 
here ſettled. — Mark xvi. 16. would aſſume this form; He that 
believeth our doctrine, and is baptized, as an adu/z, ſhall be ſaved; 
but he that is baptized as an unt, or believeth not our doctrines, 
ſhall be damned. | 

Our Reformatio Legum has a ſhort chapter on this ſubje&: 
De ſumma Trinitate et Fide Catholica, cap. 17. 

k Book 111. Chap. x. | 

1 The negative form of ſome propoſitions in the Creed of 
Pelagius, or the Ser. de Tempore 191 (236) are worthy of com- 
mendation; as has before been obſerved, 


— — — — — 
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wrong, when we have not a diſtinct idea how 
to alter it, ſo as to make it right. I look upon 
the propoſitions of the Athanaſian Creed as reject- 
ing errors, even when they are not in a negative 
form. Nay, it might bear an inquiry, whether 
even the unintelligible propoſitions contained in 
the Articles, ought not, in ſtrictneſs, to be con- 
ſidered in that light. But, if this is true only 
with regard to the Creed, the propoſitions of it 
may be all intelligible, if rightly taken. And, if 
this be true in part, they may be intelligible in part 
Some propoſit ions in the Creed are unintelligible 
to ſome perſons, becauſe they know not the opi- 
nions rejected; as was obſerved in the chapter 
ahove- mentioned.—Bur theſe are only on the foot- 
ing of other unintelligible propoſitions, to which a 
man may have occaſion to give a verbal affent, for 
the good of Religious Society. (Book 111. Chap. x.) 
For whatever reaſons any propoſitions are unin- 
telligible, it ſhould always be remembered by thoſe, 
who are to aſſent to them, that, when we have no 
opinion, we can have no feeling of certainty, or clear 
conviction : our mind 1s unfixed; our aſſent fluc- 
tuating. The want of ſuch fixed feeling has 
ſometimes occaſioned uneaſineſs and ſeruples; and 
ſo has excited prejudices againſt confeſſions of 
Faith. 

We may here alſo make the ſame additional re- 
marks, as in the former caſe. 

1. The word “ periſh” admits of degrees, as well 
as * ſaved” and “ damned:” it is probably uſed 
either as equivalent to © damned,” or as being 
ſomewhat lets harſh. 

2. An orthodox preacher has no more right to 
paſs final judgement on an heretic or diflenter, than 
a preacher of Chriſtianity at large on an infidel.— 
Nor has an orthodox preacher any right to apply the 


threat 
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threat of St. Mark to any particular caſe; not even 
to his own. — That is, though any man may ſay, 1 
"muſt be careful how ® I reje& ruth, becauſe if I 
do, I ſhall ſuffer ; though any miniſter has authority 
to ſay, You muſt be very careful how you reject 
truth ; yet no man ought to make himſelf un- 
happy, as if he muſt of courſe be damned for diſ- 
believing the tenets of a certain Creed; no Miniſter 
has a right to ſay, you will be damned, if you do 
not account my doctrines eſſential to the true 
Chriſtian Faith. 

3. The Deity may exerciſe his power of remit- 
ting, on the Heretic, as well as on the Infidel; 
according to the circumſtances of *education, &c. 
perhaps ſuch power of remitting may be exer- 
ciſed in a greater degree on rejecting a right mode 
of Chriſtianity, than on rejecting the ſubſtance. : 

4. The denunciations againſt hereſy ought not 
to be interpreted more ftrictly than thoſe againſt 
infidelity ; perhaps ſomewhat leſs ſtriftly : —cer- 
tainly therefore not more ſtrictly than denunciations 
againſt Vice. 

I hope I may now conclude, that a mind not 
tinctured with ſuperſtition, or religious fear, will 
be able to ſupply ſuch rational limitations to the 
general threatenings of our Creed, as to judge 
them harmleſs in all fituations, and uſeful in many; 
that their tendency is, when terror does not diſ- 
compoſe the judgement, to make men * prove 
all things,” and not to accept even the doctrines of 
the Creed itſelf implicitly, leſt, in accepting any- 
thing erroneous, they ſhould eventually reject the 
truth. 


X11. But, 
m Would not this be the right idea for any one to have when 


he ſaid Amen to the curſes or Anathemas in Deut. xxvii, intro- 
duced in our Commination ? * | 
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x11. But, leſt there ſhould be ſome too ſeru- 
pulous in ſupplying limitations, I will put an end 
to my remarks on theſe damnatory clauſes by an 
attempt to ſupply ſuch limitation myſelf, in a 
kind of Parap/hraſe on the opening of the Creed; 
and, as they make the moſt difficult part of our 
preſent Article, which does not come into ſome 
other Article, we may ſuppoſe the Application to 
begin here; and with a kind of form of Aſeut. 
Hereſies are very numerous; defiling the pu- 
rity of the Faith, making men act on wrong prin- | 
ciples, affording handle to infidelity, and dividing Ces 
Chriſtians amongſt themſelves, ſo as to defeat the | 
ends of religious Society, and probably loſe ſome 
degree of future happineſs ; it ſeems needful there- 4 
fore to draw the erroneous notions, which are ſo | 
pernicious, into a ſmall compaſs, and ſolemnly k 
reject them; that the unwary may be cautioned, 
and the bold and buſy innovator diſcouraged. — 
And, left the unſtable, who are toſſed about with 
every wind of Doctrine, ſhould continue to in- 
dulge their childiſh fondneſs for Novelty, and hve 
on without any regular and permanent principles, | 
it ſeems alſo needful to remind them of the laſt _ | 
ſolemn declaration of our bleſſed Lord: not ſurely | 
with a view to bias the judgement, but only to in- | 
force the duty of a ſober- and ſerious attention to 
ſacred Truth, uninfluenced by paſſion or caprice; | 
| 
| 
| 


% 
— . — - 
= 


to ſuggeſt, that what Chriſt died to accompliſh, 
cannot be an indifferent matter. He, who 1s im- 
preſſed with this thought, will of courſe deſcribe 
particulars according to his own judgement ; but 
he will do that without denying, that all other 
men, duly qualified and authorized, may " the 
| ame.“ 


n Mark xvi, 16. 
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ſame.“ Such an act of aſſenting, no one, I ſhould 
hope, would deem unreaſonable. 

Mutual conceſſious ſeem to have little place in the 
preſent Article: ſuch as relate to the Doctrines, have 
been propoſed (or will be) under the ſeveral Ar- 
ticles, in which thoſe doctrines are reſpectively laid 
down.—-And conceſſions with regard to damnatory 
clauſes ſeem to be rendered unneceſſary, by the li- 
berty of uſing them being equally allowed to all. 
—As alſo by our declaration, that they are not 
efſential to a Creed. —At leaſt, if the explanations 
of them here given are not ſufficient to prevent 
diſputes, I know of nothing which would anſwer 
that purpoſe. 

We may conſider therefore whether anything in 
the way of Improvement occurs on looking back on 
this Article. 

Arid the firit queſtion which is ſuggeſted by ſuch 
a review is, Whether on the whole it would be an 
improvement, if the Creed, of which we are treat- 
ing, were to be expunged from our Liturgy. In 
America, it is excluded; and ſeveral eminent men 
in our own church, from whoſe works the mem- 
bers of it receive continually inſtruction and im- 
provement, have ſeemed to wiſh it removed. Dr. 
Waterland, on the other hand, who ſeems to have 
attended to it molt fairly, is for retaining it. In 
the commiſſion ® of 1689, it was to be retained. 
Biſhop Gibſon, whom I conſider as very eminent 
for extenſive knowledge, under the guidance of 
ſound reaſon and plain unadulterated common 
ſenſe, appears to have been a friend to the retaining 
of it. 

Some 


o See Hints, &c. p. 32, and Anſwer p. 47. 
? See Waterland's Pref. Nov. 7, 1727: and Apology, in 
anſwer do Hints, &c. P · 46. 
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Some have had an idea of throwing out the 
condemning clauſes, and retaining the Doctrines: 
which is not an impractible plan, if defirable on 
the whole. But let us take them ſeparately. * 

With regard to the Doctrines, one does not ſee 
why they may not be retained as long as our Thirty- 
nine Articles are retained, which coincide in doctrine 
with the Creed". The doctrinal part of the creed 
has been called a Bulwark*; and if it be maintained, 
it ſhould be maintained as a fortification. In time 
of peace, the inconvenience of keeping up fortifi- 
cations occaſions their being ſometimes neglected, 
but when war breaks out afreſh, every one 1s cla- 
morous in blaming the imprudence of ſuch neg- 
left ; if we are at peace now with the powers, 
which would attack us where our Creed would be 
our defence, we are always liable to be at war with 
them again. We have ſeen © how naturally all the 
Hereſies condemned in the Creed ariſe, when men 
once become eager in ſolving the difficulties of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation: and ſuch eagerneſs 
might at any time ariſe, on any revolution, or 
great diſturbance, or . confuſion. The Eutyclian 

- Notions, 


4 This plan was recommended in a ſeparate paper, or ve 
ſmall pamphlet, printed at Ipſwich, in 1794; which the Briti 
Critic approves. I am very much obliged to the Author for 
the handſome things, which he ſays of me. — Some time after 
the publication, and after I had ſpoken thus, my friend, Mr. 
Pearſon, of Sidney college, Cambridge, owned himſelf to be 
the Author; a Gentleman, to whom our Country is obliged for 
the beſt et of Sermons on the State Faſt and Feſtivals (as far 
as my judgement goes) that I ever read. Bp. Butler's I have 
not read lately ; and they are only on two out of the four. 

r The Candid diſquiſitors are for retaining the Creed, but 
never having it publicly read; in the ſame manner as we retain 
the 39 Articles, =p. 96. 2d Edit. 

* Waterland, p. 274, from Luther. 

© Under the Second Article. 
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- notions, which make the moſt difficult part of our 
Creed, were revived at the Reformation“; and the 
Maid of Kent ſuffered death at the ſtake rather 
than relinquiſh them, after a twelvemonth's re- 
flexion in confinement. And in caſe of renewed 
attacks, our preſent Creed would be a much better 
defence than any new one that would be made at 
the time it was wanted. In the candid diſquiſi- 
tions, too much difference 1s made, in my opinion, 
between literate and 2//iterate people: an illiterate 
man underſtands the Doctrines of the Trinity and 
Incarnation, as well as the literate : there is no 
part of Learning, which is of any fignificance to 
the Creed, but an acquaintance with the opinions 
of ſome Chriſtian Heretics, and that lies in a very 
ſmall compals*. | 
But we are now in actual war about many 
doctrines, rejected by our Creed. And I ſuſpect, 
that many of thoſe, who are ſo impatient about it, 
ſecretly favour a change in the Doctrines of the 
Church; and are, at bottom, adverſe to the Creed 
becauſe it is ſo impregnable. 

With regard to retaining the condemning clauſes, 
they ſeem ſo little difficult to me, that I am ſcarce 
a judge what ſhould .be. done. Some alterations 
they might admit ; but I think the explanation 
now given ?, both of them and the Doctrines, ſuch 


as, 


_ = Whiſton revived the Apollinarian Hereſy. | 
* See Free and Candid Diſquiſitions, beginning of Chap. 6, 
Alſo p. 280, 2d Edit. 
1795. It has ſometimes occurred to me, that the explana- 
tions of the condemning clauſes bere given, go more upon the 
idea of teaching others, than of confeſſing one's own belief.— 
Yet Mark xvi. 16. is a general Declaration, applicable to all 
particular occaſions: a man may uſe it in ſettling his own prin- 
ciples, and in liſtening to inſtruction, as well as in inſtructing 
others, Beſides, in the more particular and fuller creeds, one 
who repeats them is really in controverſy : he is profeſſing in 
what 
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as, by proper language, might be made intelligible 
even to the people, 

The Creed taken all together has been admired; 
can conceive it; I believe it is now * admired by 
many, who have not given themſelves to ſpecula- 
tions and ſcruples about it. Doubt and perplexity 
damp * the warmth of any ſentiment ; but, if theſe 
were ſettled by ſome authoritative and received li- 
mitations, &c. I ſhould expect it to be admired 
generally by thoſe, who reſigned their minds to its 
doftrines. If it really be admired and eſteemed, 
though only by a part of our Congregations, that 
is ſome reaſon for retaining it. Chriſtians, when 
they can, ſhould be indulgent to wiſhes: of their 
Brethren. 

What ſhall we ſay then? Let the Creed be re- 
tained, read. 8 and explained (according to 
what has becn ſaid of explaining things unintelli- 
gible) to the people. The Szvedi/ cuſtom intro- 
duces it too ſeldom, only twice in the year: ours 
perhaps rather too often, thirteen times; it is a 
matter, which nced not be ſettled to a great 
nicety ®. 

Bur before 1 quit the ſubject of improvements, 
I will ſubmit to the judgment of the candid, whe- 


ther 


what he differs from his Brethren. He is making a tacit contraſt 
between himſelf and others; and is, in effect, propofing to them 
to join his Society. 

I was once warmly reproved by a ſenſible and reſpectable 
Pariſh Clerk for not reading it on both the two ſucceſſive Sun- 
days, Whit-ſunday and menen —The pariſh a ſmall 
one in the Country. 

* Book 111. Chap. 111. Sect. 1. * 

d The Commiſſion of 1689 had agreed, that it ſhould be read 
Ax times a year, inſtead of thirteen. See Poſtſcript to Waterland's 
Preface, (to his Hiſt. Arkan. Creed) dated Nov. 7, 1727.—A 
note of Waterland, p-, 244, beginning of 10th Chapter, ſays, 
that it was, at one tune, 1555. read daily in the Church. | 
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ther every Sect ſhould not produce © a Creed, in 
order to entitle it to Toleration? and (leaving the 
two ſhorter Creeds, as being eſtabliſhed) whether 
ſomething thrown into the Athanaſian Creed, about 
the nature of unintelligible Doctrines, and of ver- 
bal arguments made out of them, might not give 
ſatisfaction to many minds? — and 7afly, leſt the 
damnatory clauſes ſhould {till occaſion difficulty, 
whether it would not be better to have the 7/hreats 
in words of Scripture, than in words of human 
compoſition ? whether if Mark xvi. 16, was pro- 
nounced, or ſung, at the opening and concluſion, 
inſtead of the -preſent application of it, and alfo 
between the rehearſal of the Doctrine of the Trinity 
and that of the Incarnation, in the manner of the 
Gloria Patri; and inſtead of * the Catholic faith 7s 
this,” ſome other expreſſion was uſed, ſuch as 
« the faith we hold is this;” the Creed would 
not be more generally ſatisfactory, and its ſolem- 
nity be at leaſt equally great? — If Mark xvi. 
16. appeared, aſter all, too ſtriking and alarming, 
perhaps that expreſſion ſo often repeated in Scrip- 
ture, might ſometimes ſupply its place; * He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear ;”” but I muſt confeſs, 
that, if theſe paſſages of Scripture were introduced, 
I ſhould give my ſuffrage tor the continuance of 
the Creed, 1n all its parts. And I do not decline 
aſſenting to it in its preſent Formè. 


© Dr. Wall ſays, he fears that the Baptiſtis have no fixed 
Bapriſneal Creed. See Hiſt. of Inf, Baptiſm, p. 509, Quarto. 
1796.—In the year 1790, I ſeemed to have a kind of call 
upon me to lay before a reſpectable audience, at a Viſitation, 
ſome thoughts on the Athanaſian Creed; thoſe, which the 


Reader has now gone through, being in my mind, I of courſe 


took ſuch as ſeemed to ſuit the purpoſe: I was defired to print, 
I complied ; faying, in an advertiſement prefixed to the Sermon, 
that I had delivered the ſame things more at length, in Lectures. 
This ſmall publication was thought worth a pamphlet in — 
F: | calle 
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called © a Review,” &c. but that Review contained ſo many 
things contrary to my ideas of Controverſy, ideas expreſſed in 
the Second Book of this Syſtem, that 1 forbore replying to it. 
I felt, indeed, a natural propenſity to ſet ſeveral things right, 
both relating to myſelf perſonally, and to the reaſonings which 
I had uſed; but I have had the happineſs to find, that thoſe 
whoſe opinions I valued moſt, have done what I had wiſhed to 
do, for themſelves. —In my Lectures ſince the Review came out, 
I have declared to my hearers, that I had repeatedly peruſed it. 
in hopes of deriving improvement from it, but that I really had 
no new knowledge to communicate.—-I hope I ſhall always 
peruſe with attention, and with a real defire of correcting my 
errors, whatever may be written in oppoſition to any work of 
mine: and as the preſent work contains many controverted 
opinions, this may be a proper occaſion to ſay, that if ay per- 
ſons, adverſaries or friends, ſhould ever make me ſec any ſubject 
in a new light, 1 ſhall be deſirous to make my new opinion as 
public as the old one; and therefore if I retract nothing, it 
may be concluded, that I think I have nothing material to 
retract.— As to defending, it is often, as was juſt now hinted, 
labour thrown away. Readers in general, or at leaſt the more 
eſtimable ſort, are able to ſee through Sophiſtry themſelves, and 
to deſpiſe perſonal abuſe. And J might now claim ſome ex- 
emptions on account of age, and of other works which want a 
finiſhing hand. Nevertheleſs if any candid perſon, kindly 


diſpoſed, will openly, under his own name, take the trouble to 
inform me, that, after a fair and attentive conſideration, he can- 
not get over any particular obje&ion, either to my conduct or 
my reaſoning, it will be my wif, at leaſt, to give ſuch a per · 
ſon ſatisfaRion, 
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The Articles of the Church of England may be 
conſidered as conſiſting of three Parts, The firſt 
ends, and the ſecond begins, here. The third 
begins with the eighteenth Article. That part 
which we have gone through, relates to what we 
are to ſtudy, in order rightly to obey God and his 
Word. That which we now enter upon, regards 
the nature of man, and human obedience ; taking 
man as an individual, The laſt part relates to the 
ſame, taking him as a member of a Chriſtian 
Church. As our Articles were compoſed chiefly 
with a view to ſeparating from the Church of Rome, 


the doctrines of that Church are treated with pecu- 
liar attention. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND PART. 


/ 
ſh 1 ſecond part, which is now our im- 
mediate object, ſeems more eaſy to com- 
prehend in one's own mind, than to explain to 
others; the doctrines it contains, if only zhought of, + 
may ſeem conlonant to common ſenſe, but, if de- 
livered in words, may ſeem nice and abſtruſe. — 
Theſe doctrines are connected together; and have 
all a tendency to determine how far the agency of 
God or the agency of Man ſhould be conceived as 
effecting the ſalvation of Chriſtians *. 
The many diſputes and perplexities, which have 
ariſen concerning this claſs of Doctrines, have been 
ſo much owing to the want of conſidering the 


nature 


2 Thoſe, who favour the agency of man, ſpeak, in their moſt 
formal diſcuſſions, the language of ordinary Life: thoſe, who 
favour the agency of God, ſpeak frequently the language of or- 
dinary Life; but, on more /o/emm occaſions, introduce a mode of 
language, which makes man no agent at all, merely paſſive. 
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nature of human LANGUAGE, that it would be 
worth while to lay down a few preliminary remarks 
on that ſubje&, before we come to be biaſſed by 
our prejudices about any particular tenets. 

And we ſhall do this with the greater clearneſs 
and effect, if we conſider language, as relating to 
human actions, in the firſt place, independently of 
ſcriptural expreſſions. 

We muſt not expect, by this method, to gain any 
thing that can be called a complete knowledge of 
the human mind; or of thoſe principles of action, 
on which virtue and its rewards depend: it muſt be 
thought ſufficient if we learn where to ſubmit to 
the ignorance belonging to our preſent ſtate, ſo as 
to avoid diſpute and perplexity; which are generally 
owing to our ſpeaking as it we underſtood that, 
which our Maker has placed beyond our compre- 
henſion. 


11. Some men are greatly prejudiced againſt 
this ſort of diſcuſſion. Not ſo much on reſlexion, 


as before reflexion: they throw it aſide in digt; 
it ĩs trifling, quibbling, perplexing; too difficult to 
do good, or perhaps too obvious to require any 
thought or care. And after reflexion, it is ſome- 
times condemned as having led men into great 
intricacies, and produced much falſe ſcience.— 
There may be ſome truth in the acts; and it is 
really mortifying to find, that we know ſo little as 
we do about our own ions; but J conſider the 
evil as having ariſen from abuſe rather than from 
the Nature of the thing: and I am perſuaded, 
that great care to admit only what we really do ſee 
and feel, and that only juſt as we ſee and feel it, 
is a much better plan, than running away from 


diſcuſſion, or ſhutting our eyes whenever we cannot 
lee diſtinctly. 


11. If 
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111. If popular language is underſtood too 
ſtrictly, it will always miſlead. It is taken from 
our feelings, made for uſe, and ſuited to circum- 
ſtances; a propoſition expreſſed univerſally is by 
no means to be taken as liable to no limitations”* 
A perſon indeed in the proper circumſtances makes 
the due limitations eaſily, ſcarce conſcious of what 
he does ; but one not in the proper circumſtances, 
or not able to conceive himſelf in them, always gets 
wrong. This is true both of language about Bodies 
and language about Spirits: But yet we are leſs 
deceived by the former than the latter: eſpecially 
fince the improvements made by Mr. Locke. A 
man converſant in philoſophy, when he hears of 
fire being © hot, gold being yellow and malleable, 
does not underſtand the expreſſions as if he had 
a knowledge of Bodies independent of their effects, 
though that is what the words ſeem to imply; but 
is aware, that nothing is meant but to deſcribe the 
reſult of paſt experience. I fear, that, when any 
one ſpeaks of the foreknowledge of God, or the 
Will of Man, the expreſſions do not get ſo ratio- 
nally reduced to what they really mean.—To pre- 
vent men from taking popular language concerning 
the mind, of God or Man, as if it were ſtrictly 
philoſophical and univerſal, is the intent of what J 
am going to offer. 

iv. Firſt, then, the language, which we make 
uſe of to expreſs the acts of the mind, is not taken 
from any Theory, perfectly underſtood, but it is 
merely ſuch as ariſes from our feelings, and ſuch as 
is wanted for the active purpoſes of Life. It ſounds 
as if it were more ſpeculative and theoretical, but, 
if we take it as ſuch, it will miſlead us ;—when we 

have 


d See Book 1. Chap. x. Se. 1. & v. 
_ © Yee the laſt Section of Article 111. 
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have ſaid a thing firſt with a particular view, we 
are very apt to make our obſervation general, and 
then it appears like mere theory; but, in reality, 
words are only invented and uſed originally, when 
exprefling our feelings has ſome tendency to pro- 
cure good. —To compare the language of men 
with that of Brutes, might perhaps be invidious; 
elſe I would wiſh any one to conſider, whether the 
difference is not more in degree than in kind? — 
When the Lions“ roaring after their prey, do 
ſeek their meat from God;”” When the Horſe 
« faith among the Trumpets*, ha, ha,” they are 
not ſuſpected of making abſtract propoſitions ; 
they are only deemed to exprels that, which they 
really do expreſs, their feelings, with a view to good. 
If men were more commonly ſuppoled to do the 
ſame thing, human language would be better un- 
derſtood. Or, were mens expreſſions to be con- 
ſtrued more with a view to particular facts than it 
is, leſs error and diſpute would arite. 
v. A man ſays, I am my own maſter; T am 
certain I can do what I chute :”'—he expreſſes what 
he feels, and there is no deceit. Of the fame man, 
another ſays, „hold a piſtol to his breaſt, and tell 
him, you will ſhoot him if he does not give you a 
ſhilling; J am certain he muſt give it you; —this 
man expreſſes the reſult of experience, and again 
there is no deceit. Yet put theſe into abſtract pro- 
poſitions, and then the firſt is, Man is free;” the 
ſecond, Man is under neceſſity.“ And all the dif- 
putes about freedom aud neceſſity ariſe from no other 
cauſe, than the ſeeming interference between theſe 
two propoſitions. I ſay ſeeming, becauſe, though 
they interfere when delivered abſtractedly, they do 
not interfere at all in their primitive form.— 
One man, who is the agent, expreſſes an inward 


8 | feeling ; 5 


Palm civ. 21, e Job xxxix. 25. 


9 
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Feeling; the other, who 1s the ſpectator, expreſſes a 
.reſult of experience. — Theſe two cannot interfere, 
for they have no connexion with one another; any 
more than if one had ſaid, I have the Gout in my 
foot,“ and the other had ſaid, © the Sum will rife to- 
morrow morning;' how ſtrange it would ſeem to 
argue from the admiſſion of one of theſe events to 
the excluſion of the other 

Vi. Men are often miſled by language about 
the mind, becauſe they take it for proper language, 
whereas it is always metaphorical. We expreſs the 
acts of the mind by a compariſon with bodily actions. 
To reſtect, is originally to bend back; to fill, 
or inculcate, is to drop in, or tread in: and ſo on. 
Melancholy is black bile; dejection caſting down, &c*. 
Now, what we know by compariſon only, we muſt 
know much leſs di/in#ly than what we ſee imme- 
diately, and have a plain and proper wame for: and 
the leſs diſtinctly we fee anything, the leſs diſtinctly 
can we reaſon about it.—And, if we affix ideas to 
metaphorical terms, as if they were plain and pro- 
per, we are continually filling the mind with wrong 
Ideas; which muſt, in time, produce erroneous pro- 
poſitions and concluſions. 

vii. Language about human voluntary actions 
is imperfect in other reſpects: in uſing poſitive terms 
in negative ſenſes. Spirit is a word, which is uſed as 
if we had a poſitive idea affixed to it; yet the ſafeſt 
way is to conſider it as a mere negation of matter: 
and fo the Soul, as a negation of the Body. But 
this obſervation 1s moſt wanted for the terms which 
imply infinity: for, though infinite is evidently in its 
etymology a negative term, yet ommuiſcient, omni- 
preſent, immenſe, omntpotent, &c. are apt to occur to 
the mind as having a poſitive fignification : and 

Mr. 


This has been mentioned in Book 11. Chap. 111, Sect. Iv. 
but it 1s particularly wanted here. 
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Mr.* Locke ſays, © there be thoſe who imagine they 
have po/etive ideas of infinite duration and ſpace.” — 
This greatly affects our reaſoning; for, if men go on 
connecting theſe terms in arguments, they get into 
errors, which they would have avoided if they had 
conſtantly kept in mind what kind of 1deas are 
really annexed to them. Such terms, indeed, of 
poſitive ſound and negative meaning, do occur in 
common life ; Health means often only a negation 
of diſeaſes; thoſe particularly, to which the perſon 
in queſtion, is ſubje&t ;—ſweet often means only, 
not putrid; —and it may be the leaſt * evil to uſe 
ſuch terms in ſuch ſenſes; but this does not re- 
move our danger; in matters of a metaphyſical 
fort, we cannot be too cautious about admitting 
falſe conceptions. 

VIII. The imperfections of language in aſſign- 
ing canſes ſhould alſo be clearly ſeen. Aſſigning 
cauſes is a thing, which is ſo very frequently to be 
done, that it is done quickly, and familiarly ;—in- 
conſiderately, one might ſay; in words not weighed 
or attended to: chole to whom it is done, are left 
to ſupply, from the nature of the thing, what is 
deficient in the expreſſion. 

Sometimes a partial cauſe is aſſigned as if it were 
the whole ;—this happens when there is ſome par- 
ticular end in view, of recommending or depreciating. 
The Romans were freed from Kingly Government, 
and enjoyed liberty under Conſuls. To whom was 
their Liberty owing? to Brutus, ſays an orator com- 
plimenting his family: To Lucretia, ſays another, 

| either 
E Underſt. 2. 17. 13. Dos OBS $176 

t When I ſpeak of imperfection in language, I only mean, 

that it is imperfect if taken /ri#/y. The preſent manner of 


ſpeaking may poſſibly be as convenient as any; and it is that, 


into which men naturally fall ; only we muſt take care it does not 
deceive and miſlead us, ; 
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either ſpeaking in favour of her act of Suicide, or 
proving, that Providence brings good out of evil. 
Here, for Theory, that which is omitted ſhould 
be ſupplied; as in aſſigning good principles as a cauſe 
of anything, good actious are implied; and in aſſign. 
ing good actions as a cauſe, good principles, What 
is the cauſe of that man's preferment? his good 
conduct: this cannot be a complete account, except 
his good principles are ſuppoſed to be implied. — 
W hat is the cauſe why you are ſo attached to that 
man? becauſe I believe him to be, a man of 
thorough good principles. This 1s a partial ac- 
count, in ſome ſenſe, except good conduct be ſup- 
poſed to be implied. 

Sometimes an effect is aſcribed to a cauſe, which 
1s merely verbal.— W hat 1s the cauſe of the Moon's 
being retained in an orbit? Gravity, Attrafion :— 
but you know nothing of Gravity or Attraction, 
except thoſe very effects which you aſcribe to 
them.—In this way, events are aſcribed to Na- 
ture, or to Fate; and, we might perhaps add, to 
Merit. 

Errors frequently ariſe from our ſpeaking of un- 
known cauſes, as if they were known before their 
effects: and from our loſing fight of thoſe effects, 
from which, all the little idea we have of the cauſes 
1s derived. Whether we know the Being of a God 
a priori, has been doubted : but it ſeems, that 
we more commonly form our particular ideas of 
him à poſteriori, from what we know of Man: 
we enlarge and purify human qualities to the 
' greateſt degree poſſible, and thence form our 
conceptions of the character of God. This is 
the beſt we can do; but ſometimes we are not con- 


ſiſtent; 


i Book 1. Chap. 111. Sect. 11m. 
* Book 1. Chap. 111. Sect. 1. 
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fiſtent; we aſcribe qualities to God, of which we 
have had no experience, though perhaps under old 
names : I ſhould not wonder if the diſputes about 
the Divine Preſcience were found to have had this 
origin. | 

I do not mean aſcribing human actions, bodily 
members, &c. to God, but things too remote from 
humanity. When we ſpeak of God's uſing any 
human means, or powers, as arm, eye, &c. we only 
intend to aſſert, that God' accompliſhes ſome end, 
which, if it was performed by man, would be per- 
tormed by the intervention of ſuch means. 

We are apt to ſay, Nature intended that ſuch a 
thing ſhould be ſo or ſo; our being right or wrong 
in this, ſeems to depend upon the diſtinction before 
us; if we gather the intention of Nature from ex- 
perience of what is beſt, we are ſafe; if from a 
notion that we know ſomething of Nature as a 
Perſon, before any experience, the intentions of 
Nature, will prove to be nothing better than our 
own crude fancies'. 15 8 

ix We have already hinted,“ that propoſi- 
tions ſeemingly univerſal, are 1n reality calculated 
for {ome particular fituation of things; ſo that the 
circumſtances, in which any propoſition is uſed, 
make a part of its ſenſe; and you cannot change 
thoſe circumſtances, without changing the fn. 
But this ſhould now be mentioned again, for the 
lake of ſome illuſtrations belonging particularly 
to our preſent ſubject. There are ſeveral pro- 
poſitions uſed in morals and religion, which are in 
ſtrictneſs only declamatory expreſſions, uſed for the 


purpoſe 


| We have contended, B. 1. Ch. iv. Sect. rv. for reaſoning 
from effect to cauſe, and then back from cauſe to effect, in 
ſome caſes ; advantage is not taken of that here, becauſe Nature 
ſeems nothing real; a mere name. 


= Sect. 111,-alſo Book 1. Chap. x. Sect. 1. 
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purpoſe of perſuaſion: or, as Mr. Harris calls 
lamentations on the comparative wickedneſs of the 
preſent age, natural declamations incidental to 
Man.” — The aſſigning of partial cauſes, before- 
mentioned, comes ſometimes very near theſe elo- 
quent enunciations. But ſometimes propoſitions in 
general terms have more the appearance of ſpecu- 
lation than ſuch deſcriptions, though they are 
made for a particular fituation or conception of 
things. A ſtate of Nature is a ſtate of war;“ 
ſuppoſe the ſtate of Nature mentioned to be a ſtate 
of undiſciplined paſſions, and the aſſertion may be 
true: ſuppoſe the ſtate that, in which every prin- 
ciple of human action has the ſtrength and influ- 
ence intended it by Nature, and the aſſertion is 
falſe. The former ſtate comes nearer „act, the 
latter nearer ideal perfection; ſo we may ſay, the 
aſſertion is true in practice, though falſe in Theory: 
x, Hence, if due regard be not paid to cir- 
cumitances, propoſitions will ſeem to contradict each 
other, when they really do not: or, they will be 
contradictory in words, though not in meaning.— 
The Gravity of a Body, ſays one, 1s greater as the 
fize of the body towards which it 1s attracted, and 
moves, is greater. No, ſays another, the gravity 
of a body mult be greater as its own ſize is greater; 
the larger a body is, the more it will weigh: no, 


ſays a third, the gravity of a body is greater the 


nearer it is to the center of attraction. Theſe are 
all right, and only ſeem to contradict each other 
through want of attention to circumſtances. — 
However, it has been thought worth while to 
mark the different ſituations here to be conceived, 


by N gravity different names when ſpoken of in 
tho 


e different ſituations. In morals, this is not 
done; 
n Harris's Works, Vol. 4. p. 529. 
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done; therefore we ſhould uſe the more caution, 
to anſwer the ſame end. The Hill of Man is 
ſometimes underſtood as equivalent to his 20, or 
deſire; ſometimes to his determination; ſo that, 
when a man determines to do anything diſagree- 
able, or contrary to his deſire, his will is contrary to 
his will. —And ſometimes a man permits another to 
follow his own choice; who may, by acting in 
conſequence of the will of his ſuperior, do ſome- 
thing againſt his will. Nothing can be more in- 
telligible than all this, (if the jingle of the words 
does not give ſome alarm) and yet, when things 
are ſaid about the will of God, or man, without 
due attention to theſe circumſtances, diſpute and 
confuſion are apt to ariſe. 

xi. The ſubject reckoned moſt difficult in 
Religion, natural and revealed, is Predeſtination.— 
I believe, that moſt of the difficulties attending it 
are owing to want of attention to the elements now 
laid down. 

All our obſervations are uſeful on this ſubject: 
about words being taken from fafs, being in- 
tended to anſwer ſome good purpoſe, and being 
metaphorical ; about negative lenſes ; aſſigning cauſes, 
partial and verbal: and confining general affirma- 
tions to particular circumſtauces; including decla- 
matory expreſſions ; for I am perſuaded, that no 
ſay ing about Predeſtination is any thing more than 
a declamatory expreſſion, calculated to perſuade, 
or excite good ſentimenrs or emotions. But to 
enter farther into this at preſent, would carry us 
into too great length for an Introduction. There- 
fore I paſs on to expreſſions of Scripture; only 
hinting, that elements are ſeldom perfectly clear 
at firſt mention: that their juſtneſs muſt not, in 
general, be expected to appear fully, till they come 
to be applied to thoſe particular caſes, for which 
: VOL: $31: I | they 
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they were intended, and from which, indeed, they 
were collected. 
X11. Let us then firſt obſerve, that the ſame 

kind of expreſſions occur in Scripture, which have 
| been now examined. Scripture-language is popular 
language; and muſt be fo, however imperfect that 
language be; otherwiſe it would have miſled all 
thole, to whom it was addreſſed. 
| As to words coming from fas, external and 
| internal, it will ſuffice to ſay, that numberleſs in- 
Bp ſtances may be found, in which an agent ſpeaks of 
himſelf as free, and in which a Spectator ſpeaks of 
an agent ſubject to neceſſity. We might allege 
ſuch inſtances as Matt. xvii. 7. — Luke xvii. 1,— 
which give merely the reſult of experience. —Scrip- 
| tural terms relating to the mind muſt be meta- 
| phorical ; there are no others :—Poſitive terms with 

negative meanings are common in ſcripture; as 
| 8 Pr it, Almighty, All-wiſe, &c.— Partial cauſes are 
| aſſigned, as in the caſe of Faith and works; and 
| one of theſe is implied in the other. And I believe 

Predeſtination may be, ſometimes at leaſt, con- 
| ſidered as a verbal or unknown cauſe of known 
| effects: and much the ſame might be ſaid of deſert, 
| or deſerving. Deſcriptions of God taken from the 
| qualities of men, and even from their bodily mem- 


| bers, are more numerous in Scripture than in any 
| other Book. 

| From general expreſſions ſuppoſed to be uſed 
| within certain ſituations, ariſe all the ſeeming con- 
tradifions of Scripture. I have already mentioned 
| declamatory expreſſions, and I might add inſtances 
of ſuch lamentations as Mr. Harris was ſpeaking 
of in the paſſage beforementioned : -* there is none 

| that doeth good, no rot one,“ &c. . . the ſeeming 
| | inconſiſtencies about Temptations being deſirable, or 

| the contrary, and about the Will of God, are all 
: 
| 

| 
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to be referred to this head: and indeed every other 
ſeeming inconſiſtency whatſoever “. 

X1I111. But, beſides theſe difficulties, common 
to the ſcriptures and other popular writings, we 
ſeem to have ſome in addition, when we ſtudy the 
ſacred Volume. 

Our judgements are apt to be diſcompoſed, by a 
warmth of veneration ſometimes running perhaps 
1nto ſuperſtition : or by admiration and devotion : 
or by fear of deceiving ourſelves; or, ſometimes 
poſſibly, by a fear of being obliged in conſcience 
to give up the party, to which we have been at- 
tached ; or by ſuſpicions, that we are not ſo ready 
to give it up as we ought to be: ſuch feelings 
hinder us from judging calmly ; they prevent our 
common ſenſe from doing its proper office. 

xiv. Our belief, that Scripture is the word of 
God, makes us ſcrupulous of treating it fo freely 
as we would the word of man; and therefore we 
decline making thoſe limitations, which are neceſ- 
ſary to give us the true meaning. And though it 
muſt be a weakneſs to omit any thing, which we 
know 1s calculated to bring to light the truth, 
yet ſcruples do in effect produce the evil here 
deſcribed, | 

xv. As the Scripture is a Revelation of the will 
of God, we are apt to expect, that every part will 
open to us ſome new truths; and therefore, that we 
muſt not uſe our reaſon and rules of interpreting 
here as in common caſes. . . . New facts may pro- 
duce ſome new reaſonings ; but in general it ap- 
pears, as we improve in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, that the ſacred writers took the know. 
ledge of our duties for granted ®: and, if we take 

a 


„ Book 1. Chap. x. Sect. x. Note Vol. 1. p. 73. 
? Dr, Balguy, p. 196.—8See alſo p. 87, about Politics, 
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a ſcriptural remark on a known virtue for a publi- 


cation of a new one, we muſt run into error.— 
The ſcriptures have no doubt improved morality, 
by occaſional remarks and reproofs, and by pro- 
poſing new motives, &c. in ſhort by methods 
which cannot now be particularly enlarged upon; 
bur nothing is delivered, which need be exempted 
from the ordinary rules of rational interpretation 
and criticiſm, 

xvi. Another thing, which has occaſioned dif- 
ficulties in underſtanding the Scriptures, is the uſe 
which the ſacred reafoners ſometimes make of the 
Argumentum ad hominem*. They ſometimes do 
ſay things as true, and reaſon upon them, without 
ſeeming to mean more than that thoſe, to whom 
they addreſs themſelves, will allow them to be true. 
And the length, to which they carry this, does not 
ſeem very eaſy to be aſcertained. Some have 
thought, that St. Paul only ſpeaks of the Hiſtory 
of Adam in this light: and Chrift of Demoniacs.— 
But it is eaſy to carry the notion too far. I ſhould 
keep it in mind, when J read expreſſions of God's 
hardening the heart of Pharaoh*, hating Eſau, and 
leading men into femptation: and I ſhould conſider, 
whether St. Paul did not ſometimes, through a 
principle of compliance with the Jewiſh notions 


and expreſſions, uſe terms, which he might not 


have uſed to gentiles. 

Theſe remarks about additional difficulties in 
the language of Scripture, feem to ſhew, that it 
might be uſeful, in confidering the Articles which 
follow 1n the ſecond part, to try how near to each 

article 


2 Book 1. Chap. xv11. Sect. x1x. near end.—Book 11. 
Chap. 11. Sect x111. Bp. Sherlock's Diſcourſes, Vol. 2. p. 2. 
Collyer's Sacred Interpreter, Vol. 2. p. 228. Warburton on 
the Spirit, Pref. p. 17. alſo p. 175. Note, 

= Book 1. Chap. x. Sect ix. 
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article of revealed religion, a correſponding article 
of natural religion could be brought. Such an 
attempt might ſhew, that the difficulties in our 
way were not ſuch as belonged peculiarly to the 
ſcriptures : and might contribute to make us ſatis- 
fied with ſeveral doctrines, which are at preſent apt 
to occaſion uneaſineſs and diſcontent. 


ARTICLE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ARTICLE Is; 


OF ORIGINAL OR BIRTH-SIN. 


RIGINAL Sin ſtandeth not in the following 

of Adam (as the Pelagians do. vainly talk) ; 
but it is the fault and corruption of the Nature of 
every man, that naturally 1s ingendered of the off- 
ſpring of Adam, whereby man 1s very far gone 
from original Righteouſneſs, and is of his own 
Nature inclined to evil, ſo that the fleſh luſteth 
always contrary to the ſpirit; and therefore in every 
perſon born into this world, it deſerveth God's 
wrath and damnation. And this infection of na- 
ture doth remain, yea, in them that are regene- 
rated; whereby the luſt of the fleſh, called in 
Greek, ®pompa cxexc;, which ſome do expound the 
wiſdom, tome ſenſuality, ſome the affection, ſome 
the defire of the fleſh, is not ſubject to the law of 
God. And although there is no condemnation for 
them that believe and are baptized; yet the Apoſtle 


doth confeſs, that concupiſcence and luſt hath of 
itſelf the nature of 8 | 


Having now finiſhed our Introduction to the 
ſecond part of our 39 Articles, we proceed to the 
Articles themſelves, contained 1n that Part.—In 
treating the ninth, we may follow our former 
plan, as to giving Hiftory, Explanation, Proof, and 
Application, 

1. We 
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1. We begin with the Hiſtory. And firſt, if 
we put ourſelves in the place of early Chriſtians, we 
cannot but think, that they muſt find it neceſſary 
to form ſome doctrine concerning the ſinfulneſs of 
man. Several things in Scripture muſt conſpire to 
this end. The Hiſtory of Adam, the application 
of it by St. Paul; the lamentations of wickedneſs 
and corruption, and of man's being even conceived 
in fin: and theſe they would naturally join to- 
gether; and a cauſe of evil being wanted, this 
would moſt naturally occur. Then juſtification 
by faith 1s grounded on the 1dea of all men's being 
concluded under ſin; and Chriſtians are repre- 
ſented as being born again, as if their natural birth 
was ſo impure, that it was to be ſet aſide, and 
ſomething was to be ſubſtituted in its place. What- 
ever theſe things in ſcripture may really mean, 
they are too ſolemn, and in appearance too funda- 
mental to be wholly paſſed over and neglected : ſome 
doftrine muſt reſult from them. 

11. What did reſult, we are now to conſider; 
but, in order to do this diſtinctly, we muſt divide 
the notion of original ſin into wo parts. One 
thing implied in original fin, 1s the fare or con- 
dition of offenders in the fight of God; the other 
is a mind, or ſet of paſſions, diſordered, or ſtrongly 
inclining man to commit actual fin; we call this, 
concupiſcence.— Theſe parts are ſometimes pro- 
feſſed independently of 2 other; ſometimes 
they are ſuppoſed to be joined together, and the 
vicious paſſions are accounted the effef of the fate, 
in which we are born, or of Adam's tranſgreſſion, 
which brought us into it. Sometimes original 
fin is taken as compounded perhaps of both, with- 


out any attention being paid to the diviſion“.— 
Were 


There 1s ſomething like theſe two parts in the Neceſſary 
Doctrine, Article of Juſtification, beginning. 


14 
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Were I to ſpeak of this fate of offenders as ſome- 
what analogous to a ſtate of native /lavery, or of 
hereditary rebellion, if I may uſe ſuch an expreſ- 
ſion, when families are diſgraced for rebellion, and 
their eſtates are forfeited, I ſhould only mean to 
give my idea, not to prove any thing. 

111. Thinking men and Philoſophers ſeem to 
have been ſtruck, in different ages, with the ap- 
pearance of evil; and have thought it a phæno- 
menon ſo extraordinary, as to require ſome parti- 
cular ſolution. (Which, by the way, muſt hinder 
any ſolution from appearing entirely vain and un- 
neceflary *.) | 

Iv. What notion the Jews had of original fin 
ſeems not ſatisfactorily aſcertained. Voltaire in- 
deed has no difficulties; he ſays, the Jews knew 
nothing of the matter: and others have oo the 

ame : 


d See Bp. Gibſon's ſecond paſtoral Letter, Sect. 3. where he 
tranſlates a part of Cicero's Tuſc. Diſp. 3, Pref. —I rather 
wonder he ſhould not have tranſlated a few words more, ut pene 
cum lace nutricis errorem ſuxiſſe videamur, For, if we ſup- 
poſe errorem to mean what was mentioned in the preceding ſen- 
tence, (which ut ſeems to imply,) Cicero's idea of prawitas et 
ferverſitas taken in with our Mother's milk, comes to much the 
ſame thing as ours of 6:r:/-//n. It might be proper alſo to read 
here Horace, Od. 3. 6. particularly ver. 1, 18, 33, 48.—The 
Delph. note on the opening of that Ode refers to Plato +I do not 
find the exact thought in Plato; but I find, in Lib. 2. de republ. 
(about one fourth from the beginning) that certain perſons, 
called @yver:: nas parrei;, Circulatores et vates, perhaps ſome 
low ſort of Prieſts, uſed to go to the doors of rich men, and 
tell them, that, if any e9*»pz had been committed by them or 
their Ancęſtors (weoyorwr) they could appeaſe the Gods by dacri- 
hces, and (:7wJz4;) incantations. Origen mentions Oracles to 
our purpole : Contra Celſum, Edit. Spencer, p. 493. quoted in 
Div. Leg B. v. 5. 

In Shakſpeare's Tempeſt, Act 1, Scene 2. we have thy vile 
race,” where. the Note ſays, © Race,” in this place, ſeems to 
mean original diſpoſition ; “ inborn qualities.” Edit. Stock- 
dale. See alſo Dacier's Life of Pythagoras, Preface; and Vol. 2. 
P. 125. 199. 

See Vol. 26. 4to. index, or p. 384. 
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fame : and it muſt be confeſſed, that Maimonides *, 
in the 13th Century, ſaid, that no one could be 
born with habits, and therefore, that original fin 
was a thing impoſſible : which does rather look as 
if nothing had been recorded about it by the 
ancient Jews (ſuch as had come down to Maimo- 
nides), which the moderns thought very important; 
or which they thought need prevent their attacking 
the Chriſtians on this head : but yet, they (the 
ancients) muſt be ſuppoled acquainted with the 
Hiſtory of Adam, though they might find diffi- 
culties in it: they allo muſt know of the Curſes 
denounced againſt him; and of the many com- 
plaints of human depravity, which are contained in 
their own ſcriptures. Some of the Jews ſeem to 
have ſolved the appearance of evil by a pre-exiſtent 
ſtate*. And it is ſaid, that ſome of them under- 
ſtood the caſting away of the præputium after cir- 
cumciſion, was caſting away corruption, at leaſt 
emblematically. And they not only circumciſed, 
but baptized or waſhed thoſe, whom they admitted 
into their religious community : for what was ſuch 
cleanſing wanted? Bur I do not, ſee how Chriftians 
can deny, that the Jews in St. Paul's time had 
notions of what we have ſince called original ſin.— 
For St. Paul argues with Jews from Adam's tranſ- 
greſſion, to redemption by Chriſt : he muſt argue 
trom what was well known, to that which was to 
be proved: therefore, whether we ſuppoſe St. 
Paul to believe the hiſtory of Adam, or not, in 
its literal * ſenſe, we muſt think, that he knew the 


Jews 


4 Calmet's Dictionary, under Grace. 

© John ix. 2. It is a Jew that aſks, © who did fin, this man 
or his Parents, that he was born blind?“ So that the man im- 
elf might have finned, ſome way or other, before he was born: 
or the fin of his Parents might have cauſed his blindneſs. —See 
Macknight on the paſlage. 

About the Allegorical ſenſe of the Hiſtory of the Fall, ſee 
Warb. Div. Leg. B. 9. Vol. 3. p. 640. quarto. 
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Jews believed it. When Chriſtians judge con- 
cerning the notions of the Jews in this point, they 
forget, that it could not appear to a Jew, of the 
ſame conſequence® as it does to a Chriſtian, who 
eſteems it the corner-ſtone of his own ſyſtem : I 
look upon it therefore as a probable concluſion, that 
the Jews profeſſed the Doctrine of original fin in 
as great a degree as they wanted it in their Reli- 
gion; although thoſe, whoſe writings have come 
down to us, may have been tempted to oppoſe St. 
Paul and the Chriſtians on this popular ground. 

v. We come next to the early Chriftians ; that 
they knew nothing of our Doctrine, though at- 
firmed by Voltaire, I do not grant: Let any one 
conſult Wall“ on infant-baptiſm, and fee the paſ- 
ſages which he has collected from the early Fathers. 
—[ am miſtaken if he does not allow, that they 
held our doctrine with as much exactneſs and 
preciſion as could be expected before diſputes 
aroſe *. | 

After the very early Chriſtians, we may take all 
thoſe together, who lived before the fifth Century.,— 
Here we have artleſs, unſyſtematical expreſſions, 
hke thoſe of ſcripture, ſometimes implying the 


flate, ſometimes the evil propenſities, as occaſion 


required. The doctrine was as much brought into 
form as it could be without controverſy. And 
when, at laſt, controverſy did begin, it proceeded 
by the ſame degrees, which have been before* de- 
{cribed, in the caſe of other dodrines.—Perhaps 


it 
The principal things to attract a Chriſtian's notice would 


rather make a Jew deſirous of evading our Doctrine. 
Part 1. Chap. 1, 2, 3, &c. 


i This muſt appear probable, merely from the conſiderations 


offered in our firſt Section. 
& Art. 1. Set. 1v. Vol. 2. p. 227. —Art. 11. Sect. 11. 
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it would be found, from Wall's quotations, that 
the doctrine grew from time to time more par- 
ticular. | 

In this place, we may recollect what was before! 
mentioned with regard to the Manicheans; as they are 
placed as flouriſhing toward the cloſe of the third 
Century. By ſetting up an original evil principle, 
they allow, that the exiſtence of evil wants ac- 
counting for. They are, moreover, ſaid to have 
conſidered the ſoul as originally pure, but as having 
contracted evil by its union with the material Body. 
Thus they accounted for what we call concupiſceuce. 
And in ſaying, that by this union the ſoul loſt its 
freedom, they approach near to the idea expreſſed 
in our tenth Article. — (See Lardner's Works, 
Vol. 3. p. 475.) It has been thought ſtrange, 
by ſome modern Chriſtians, that thoſe writers, 
who contended with the Manicheans, did not 
ſhew them, that the true Chriſtian method of 
accounting for evil is that uſed in explaining the 
doctrine of original fin : But a good reaſoner will 
always reaſon on ſome principles allowed by his 
adverſaries; it would have been in vain to refer 
to the Old Teſtament, or to quotations of it in 
the new; for the Manicheans rejected both.— 
Therefore Auguſtin and Titus of Boſtra® were 
more logical in arguing on topics of natural Reli- 
gion, than they would have been in dwelling on 
thoſe of Revelation. Indeed the Hypotheſis of 
the Manicheans, with regard to evil, was not pro- 
perly Chriſtianity, even in their own ideas, but 
Philoſophy ; Perſian Philoſophy, as profeſſed long 
before® the Chriſtian æra. It might as well have 
been 


Appendix to Book 1. Sect. 1v, Vol. 1. p. 348. 
= See Lardner's Works, Vol. 3. p. 388. 
® In the time of Plato, it ſeems to have been diſputed whether 


Evil aroſe from Matter, — See Dacier's Plato, Vol. 1. p. 163. 
165. (French), | 
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been applied to folve the tranſgreſſion itſelf of 
our firſt Parents, as any bad conſequence of that 
tranſgreſſion. 

vi. We will now proceed to the , Century, 
to the age when the doctrine of Original Sin was 
brought, by the warmth of Controverſy, to its 
full maturity. 

Pelagius is placed in the year 405: he was an 
Engliſhman, or, more ſtrictly perhaps, a Welch- 
man; his real name was Morgan, which is faid to 
mean the ſame as Marigena in the Latin, or Iliaa- 
yioc in the Greek, He choſe the Greek as beſt 
ſuited, probably, to all parts of the then world, 
He was a Monk, but that term did not always 
imply one belonging to a community ; only a per- 
ſon giving up worldly greatneſs and pleaſure, and 
applying himſelf to religious purſuits. He was a 
man of good underſtanding ; learned and pious; 
and amiable in his diſpoſition'. He had two 
followers, who were as much known as himſelf, 
Celeſtius, an Iriſhman, (Scotus”), and Fulianus, who 
was ſomewhere a Biſhop. Pelagius was at Rome in 
405, and lived in friendſhip with the beſt and 
moſt eminent * of the Chriſtians ; but Rome being 
ſacked in 410, we find him in Africa, and after- 
wards in Paleſtine ; Celeſtius remaining in Africa. 
He always wrote on the Trinity as an Orthodox 
Chriſtian; and, when he wiſhed to publiſh ſome- 
thing againſt Ori ;ginal Sin, and the neceſſity of 
Divine Grace for Salvation, he mentioned his own 
opinions as if they were thoſe of other people. — 
After the feeds of his doctrines were thus ſown, he 
was leſs reſerved about them; and at length pub- 
licly owned them to be his. As to Original Sin, 

| he 
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he profeſſed, that Adam would have died, had he 
never offended; that he hurt only himſelf; and 
that all children are born in the ſame ſtate, in 
which Adam was born; and in which he always 
remained, before his offence: yet Pelagius and his 
followers ſeem to have been ſometimes ſo much 
preſſed, that they gave way as far as they poſſibly 
could; even ſo as ſometimes to have had ſome 
earance of prevarication. It ſeems probable, 
from his character, that Pelagius had only in view", 
to hinder men from running into fancies injurious 
to the honour of God. He was however attacked 
and cenſured; and he, or his two followers above- 
mentioned, underwent excommunication and ba- 
niſhment. There are reckoned up twenty-four 
Councils, which were held on their account, in 
the fifth Century, and before the death of Au- 
guſtin: that is, we may ſay, between 412 and 
430. How much agitated muſt the Chriſtian 
world have then been in diſcuſſing his Doctrines! 
He defended himſelf, and ſent a Creed to the Pope, 
which is ſtill extant: I ſuppoſe no other intire 
work of his. remains, except a Letter * to Deme- 
trias, a female Chriſtian, though many fragments 
may be found in the writings of thoſe, who op- 
poled him. The notion attributed to the Pelagians 
in our Article, only roſe out of what has now been 
mentioned ; the particular nature of it will appear 
under our explanation. | 
vii. The principal perſon who oppoſed Pela- 
gius was Auguſtin : Jerom indeed did labour in 
the ſame work, but not with the fame gentleneſs * 
| and 


r That the Pelagians argued to this purpoſe, is ſaid by Wall, 
19, Sect. 1 | | 

5 Theſe works are, I think, in the laſt Volume of Auguſtin's 
Works: Edit. Benedict... They are alſo amongft ſerom's 
works. | 


: Bower's Lives of the Popes, Vol 1. p. 329. 
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and candour. Indeed the more [ fee of Auguſtin's 
works, the more I am pleaſed with his character: 
he was certainly an open and zealous oppo- 
nent of Pelagius ; but I cannot with ſatisfaction 
call him an enemy: for, though he has written a 
great * deal againſt the Pelagians, he © always 
ſpeaks of” Pelagius himſelf “ as a man of extra- 
ordinary capacity and * accompliſhments ; and one, 
whom he ſhould much admire and love, were it 
not for his heterodox opinions.” — It has been 
charged upon Auguſtin, that, whilſt he was writing 
againſt the Manicheans, he wrote in defence of 
free-will, and that when he came to write againſt 
the Pelagians, he depreciated it. We know he 
was capable of retracting an error on perceiving it; 
but yet it is poſſible he might ſeem to contradict 
himſelf when he did not; as is the caſe with the 
Scriptures. The Manichean ſervitude of the Will 
is, in its nature, diſtinct from any ſcriptural notion; 
fo that an idea of free- will might be maintained in 
oppoſition to that, which ſhould be no way in- 
conſiſtent with our Doctrines of Original Sin and 
Grace. Indeed I am not aware, that Free-will, in 
the common ſenſe of the word, is underſtood to be 
taken away by either of thoſe doctrines. To examine 
Auguſtin's works on this queſtion, would carry us 
too far out of our way. I will only obſerve farther, 
that both Pelagius and Auguſtin ſeem to have been 
able and worthy men. In modern times, they are 
ſpoken of too haſtily. The only aim of Pelagius 
might be, to defend the juſtice and goodneſs of God; 
the only aim of Auguſtin, to defend the Chriſtian 
Religion, or keep its doctrines ſtrictly ſcriptural : at 
the ſame time, Pelagius was a true Chriſtian, and 
Auguſtin a true believer in the divine juſtice and 
goodnels. 

| viii. After 
v Cave— Auguſtin. in Hiſt. Lit. * Wall 19. Sect. 29. 
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vIii. After giving my own idea of this cele- 
brated æra of the Pollan controverſy, it is natural 
to mention one or two writers, from whom others 
may ſeek information relative to it. Dr. Fortin is 
a favourite author, but his remarks on Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory do not quite hit my fancy: He appears 
to me in them, to have a kind of flippancy, which 
does not ſuit a man of his character in other re- 
ſpects; it always reminds me of a {chool-boy, who, 
having acquired ſome talent for writing, uſes it in 
ridiculing thoſe, from whom he has received in- 
ſtruction, and who ought to be the objects of his 
veneration or reſpect. He ſeems, in this work, 
one of that claſs, who conſider ingenuity as con- 
ſiſting in pulling to pieces every thing that is 
eſtabliſhed; and liberality of mind, in ſtriking 
out ſomething ſingular, which ſhall relax habitual 
reverence, and indulge the preſumption and petu- 
lence of the forward and inconſiderate. He ſeems 
to make no allowances for the cuſtomary follies 
and weakneſſes of different ages and countries, bur 
to try all men, as if they had every advantage of 
modern improvement. 

I ſhould depend much more on the information, 
which is to be gathered from Wall's Hiſtory of 
Infant Baptiſm. Original Sin being one grear 
cauſe of Infant Baptiſm, an Hiſtory of Infant- 
baptiſm is, in a manner, an Hiſtory of Original 
Sin, This writer 1s very well informed, grave, 
ſenſible, attentive, and candid : indulgent, not only 
to thoſe whole opinions he favours, but to all 
who deſerve indulgence, whatever opinions they 
prefer. 

1x, Not long after the riſe of the Pelagians, 
there ſeem to have ariſen ſome, who thought that 
the Pelagians were right in ſome reſpects, but that 
they had carried matters too far. Theſe were called 

| Semi- 


? 
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Semi pelagians; probably, not by themſelves. As 
the tenets of thoſe who had this name have occa- 
fioned ſome difpute, we mult not enter upon the 
fubje& very minutely. We may conceive the title 
to have been given lightly, whenever any perſons 
mitigated the Doctrines, either of the Orthodox 
or the Pelegians; and, as this might be done in 
various particulars, various opinions might come 
to be called Semipelagian”.—As to our preſent 
ſubject, it uſed to be called a notion of Semipela- 
gians, that thoſe, who died under years of diſcre- 
tion, would be rewarded or puniſhed according as 
they would have been good or bad, had they * lived. 
If you aſk whether this is meant of baptized or 
unbaptized, they would anſwer, God decreed, that 
thoſe ſhould be baptized*, who would have behaved 
well. Whereas Auguſtin is ſaid to have held, that 
God decreed that certain Infants ſhould be bap- 
tized, and ſo they were ſaved or courſe; (I now 
ſpeak only Hiſtorically).— This approaches too 
near the ſubject of Predeſtination to be conſidered 
at preſent. —And, as we ſhall mect the Semipela- 
gians again under the tenth and ſeventeenth 
Articles, we will diſmiſs them now. Any one may 
conſult Moſheim, Cent. v. 2. 5. 26. 

x. The Mahommedans ſeem to acknowledge a 
ſomething of native corruption in Man, as they 
think it neceflary to ſettle ſome way, in which 
their Prophet is freed from it. An angel, I think, 
plucked a black grain out of his heart, or ſqueezed 
three droops of black blood from it, and then he 


was cleanſed from the pollution of humanity. 
xi. The 


Of Pelagians and Semipelagians ſee more Art. x v11. Sect. 


v. and VI. 
* Bower's Life of Zoſimus, p. 3 50. Vol. 1. 


Wall, Chap. 19. end. 
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xi. The School-men refined upon our Doctrine, 
and entered into curious queſtions concerning the 
nature of Original Sin, and the manner in which it 
deſcended from one generation to anotherꝰ; but, 
as our Article does not require any ſuch inveſtiga- 
tions, and as the Schoolmen are expreſsly men- 
tioned under the thirteenth Article, we may diſmiſs 
them for the preſent. 

xXxII. We may proceed to the Age of the Re- 
formation. — The general idea 1s, that, though we 
differed from the Romaniſts in many things, we 
did not © differ with regard to Original Sin. Which 
may be right enough; yet there — to be a ver- 
bal difference, at leaſt, between our preſent Article 
and the Decree of the Council of Trent“. Wie ſay, 
the infection remains after Baptiſm; hey ſay, 
original fin is taken away by Baptiſm ; but all we 
mean by the infection“ is concupiſcence, which they 
allow does remain: we ſay, concupiſcence * has 
the nature of Siu: they allow, that the Apoſtle 
calls it Sin; but not frifly; only becauſe it comes 
of Sin, and leads to Sin; which ſeems to be our 
reaſon for calling it Sin. Such a difference as this 
ſeems © ſcarcely worth dwelling upon, though the 
expreſſions ſeems to be intentionally oppoſed . — 
The /late of offenders may be changed or ſuper- 
ſeded, though the mental corruption may require a 
courſe of diſcipline to change it. 

The Anabaptiſts are particularly mentioned in the 
Article of 1552, and in the Reformatio® 3 


» One need only conſult the Index to Thomas Aquinas, under 
Peccatum Originale. | 

© See Heylin's Hiſtoria Quinquarticularis, p. 518. 

4 geſſion 5th, | ; 

© See Rhemiſts on Rom. ix. 11. 

"0 5th Seſſion of the Council of Trent, was held, A. D. 
1546. \ 
De Hzreſibus, cap. 7. 
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All thoſe, ſeemingly, who are againſt infant-bap- 
tiſm, muſt deny original fin. 
Martin Luther is very ſtrong in his expreſſions 
againſt thoſe, who let down the Doctrine of origi- 
nal fin*, It ſuited his temper to be ſo, and his 
views of Juſtification. 

Strype ſays, that it was common in England 
for men to call each other Free-wwillers and Pela- 
gians, by way of Opprobrium : So that introducing 
Pelagians into our Article would not, at the time, 
ſeem uncouth or ſtrange ; as I fear it does now, to 
many readers. 

X111. The Calviniſts and Arminians muſt of 
courſe differ about Original Sin; as will appear 


when we come to ſpeak of them more particularly 
hereafter*. 
x1V. The Socinians have varied their ground 
conſiderably : The Racovian! Catechiſm ſays of 
Man, that he was created mortal : and then for 
Adam's offence, he (man) was decreed to eternal 
death.—Afterwards, ** omnes homines eo quod ex 
eo nati ſunt, eidem eternæ morti fubjaceant,” —In 
a ſubſequent chapter ®, Peccatum originis nullum 
prorsùòs eſt.” This may be acknowledging, that 
men are now in a „ate worſe in ſome way than 
before Adam's offence; but denying that the men- 


tal corruption obſervable in the world, has any con- 
nexion with it. 


Dr. 

h See his Work on Geneſis, Vol. 6. Folio. 

1 Annals, Vol. 1. p. 331. 

* It ſeems enough at preſent to read a few Heads out of the 
Indexes to Calvin's Inſtitutes, and Arminius's Works. — Near 
the end of Arminius's Volume, there is a ſort of fuzzmary of his 
opinions, 

It might be mentioned, that our Puritans, particularly the 
aſſembly of Divines were Calviniſtic; eſpecially as John Taylor 
has ſtrictures on:the Aſſembly's Catechiſm, —See Taylor on 
Original Sin, p. go. &c. 

De via Salutis, Cap. 1. p. 15, &c, 
= Cap. 10. de Libero Arbitrio. 
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Dr. John Taylor, the celebrated Author of a 
work on the Epiſtle to the Romans, is a very 
reſpectable writer. He has publiſhed a volume on 
the ſubject of Original Sin. His notion is, that 
% Death, Labour and Sorrow” came into the world 
by Adam's fin, and that we, the deſcendants of 
Adam, are ſubject to Death, Labour and Sorrow 
merely on account of his Trangreſſion. He ons“ 
that, in act, there is great corruption in the world, 
but he does not join this corruption to the Hiſtory 
of our firſt Parent. He holds, that Virtue muſt 
be ? a man's own; that no man can be virtuous or 
vicious for another. (Which, by the way, ſeems 
wandering from original to actual ſin), 

Dr.“ Priejtley {ets out with Taylor's words, 
Labour, ſorrow, and death ;” and ſuppoſes, that 
though the mind may be more feeble, and there- 
fore more prone to comply with ſome temptations,” 
by the body being more ſubject to diſeaſe,” yet as 
ſickneſs does ſome moral good, * it is probable” 
upon the whole” © that our condition is more 
favourable to Virtue than that of Adam.” —But 
afterwards he ſeems to quit Taylor's ground, and 
deny, that the Sin of Adam was imputed *© to ſub- 
ject men to death: he ſeems alſo to make Death 
the recompence of actual and perſonal Sins.” — 
He 1s afraid to take Taylor's ground; and, if I 
underſtand them right, Taylor would be very un- 
willing to take his; for he (Taylor) reaſons copiouſſy 
on Adam's offence as bringing death on mankind. 
—Either there is much «»/teadine/s among the Soci- 
nians, (which ſhews a want of ſatigfaction or I 


am not able rightly to comprehend their opinions. 


xv. It 


D Taylor, pe 27, 30. 37. 164. Page gs. 
P Page 127, 6g 4 Famil. Illuftr. p. 11. 
Page 13, 
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xv. It ſeems needleſs to offer more hiſtorical 
accounts here, eſpecially as, from the connexion 
of this Article with thoſe that follow it, we may ex- 
pect to meet with the ſame perſons and ſects again. 
We are to come now to the Explanation ; the in- 
tent of which is, to clear up the terms of our 
Article in ſuch a manner, that the propoſitions 
contained in it ſhall be intelligible, and require 
nothing but ſuch proof as the mind can eafily 
attend to. 

XVI. „Original Sin” has been uſually oppoſed 
to actual Sin: it is called © birth-fin,” becauſe men 
fall into it by Birth; either by being fo born as to 
appear in the ſtate of offenders; or by being born 
in ſuch circumſtances, that their propen/ities will, 
in the common courſe of things, be diſorderly. 
— (See Section the ſecond). Human beings are 
ſuppoſed to have no concern with any other fort of 
Sin till they come to have ſome fort of ſelf-· govern- 
ment. But, when members of any community are 
ſaid to offend, as ſuch, it is worth obſerving, that 
they may be all the while perfectly innocent in 
their individual capacity. A Corporation, or a 
City, a Regiment, or an Univerſity, may behave ſo 
ill as to deſerve and bring on extermination; yet 
there may be in ſuch worthleſs Body the moſt vir- 
tuous Mau that ever lived: Notwithſtanding, this 
virtuous man may, as à citizen, be ſaid to behave 
11] or offend, becauſe the citizens offend collectively: 
theſe two different ways of offending, in the ſocial 
and individual capacities, ſhould never be con- 
founded. In order to keep them diſtinct, I would 

call the fin of the individual proper fin; and that of 
the member of a Body, as ſuch, by way of contra- 
diſtinction, /mproper fin. I ſhould hope this diſ- 
tinction would be je, and if fo, I doubt not 
of its being very / Tue in folving obections to the 
doctrine 
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doctrine of original Sin.—And puniſhment may be 
diſtinguiſhed into proper and improper, in the 
ſame ſenſe.—I do not expect this explanation of 
terms to give full ſatisfaction at preſent. Origi- 
nal fin is not mentioned in Scripture, in ſo many 


words. 
XVII. It “ ſtandeth,” or confiſteth, © not in 


the following of Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly 
talk,” “ fabulantur.”) — The word * following” 
here may miſlead an Engliſh reader; it means imi- 
tating, acting as Adam ated, ſinning after Adam's 
example, The Latin is, in imitatione Adami:“ 
we find the Engliſh word following for imitating, 
in Scripture. The word © Followers,” is always, 
in our Bible, the Engliſh for piyras, that is, fix 
times; in the paſſage Eph. v. 1. © Be ye therefore 
followers of God,” and five other paſſages. —The 
Pelagians, by this idea, ſeem to exclude both our 
parts of Original Sin, the fate of offenders, and 
the diſorder of human propen/ities ; they make it to 
conſiſt in acting after a certain model or Original: 
and therefore, in effect, ipeak only of actual ſin, 
and annihilate original. Auguſtin's reaſoning * 
againſt them agrees with this notion; and in King 
Edward's intended Laws, in the Chapter againſt 
Hereſy, thoſe are cenſured, who reduce original 
ſin to this, quod ex Adam delicto propoſitum 
* fit peccandi noxium exemplum, quod homines 
ad eandem pravitatem invitat imitandam et uſur- 
pandam.” 1 N | 
XVIII. We come next to the words, © the 


fault and corruption of the Nature of every man,” 


* Ep. 88, 89. or, in the new order, 156, 157, from and 
to Hilarius.— See the paſſages tranſlated in Wall on Infant Bap- 
tiſm, p. 179. 2d. Edition, = And in Nicholls on the Article, 


P. 13» 
* 3 
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&c. Fault in the Latin is vitium, which ſeems 
always to imply a fort of compariſon between what 
is and what might be; or would be, if things were 
as they were intended to be. Sometimes the vitium, 
or/ fault, is defect, ſometimes exceſs, ſometimes a 
change, after the manner of putrefaction, or corrup- 
tion; ſo that, in ſome views the words, fault and 
corruption coincide, though fault has the more ex- 
tenſive meaning.—** Infection“ varies the idea a 
little ; but language about the mind 1s all com- 
arative. 
If we conſider what we mean by the Nature of 
any thing, we ſhall find it ſomething of this ſort : 
that combination and relative ſtrength of its dif- 
ferent powers, on which the effecting of its pecu- 
liar end and purpoſe depends. The Nature of 
any thing is corrupted, when any of theſe powers is 
too much diminiſied to anſwer that end; or ſo 
much encreaſed as to overpotwer others, and prevent 
their executing their proper office. The nature of 
a Watch 1s corrupted, when the ſpring is become 
too ſtrong, or too weak; or when any of the 
wheels are clogged, retarded, accelerated, beyond 
the velocity intended for it by the maker. The 
Nature of any particular civil Government 1s Cor- 
rupted, when the people have diminiſhed the con- 
{titutional power of the King or Senate ; or when 
theſe have diminiſhed the conſtitutional power of 
the people; ſo that the political machine cannot | 
promote Security, &c: in that way which was in- : 
tended by thoſe who framed it.—But what is the 
Nature of Man? He 1s a very nice and compli- 
cated machine; conſiſts of a great number of 
powers, ſome of which impell, others reſtrain ; 
they are all intended to act together, each with its 
proper force, and in its own manner, ſo as to pro- 
mote the greateſt good which can be called human. 
Every man ſees this himſelf in ſome degree, but 
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the deſcription of the humarr conſtitution given by 
Biſhop Butler in his three Sermons on human na« 
ture, may be recommended as the beſt extant, — 
Conſcience 1s the conſtitutional Supreme : exten- 
ſive prudence and benevolence have great autho- 
rity ; and of many paſſions and appetites, together 
with the ſenſes, there is none which has not its 
proper work and department, though under con- 
troul of ſuperiors, Any one who has once acquired 
4 * idea of our Nature, will find no difficulty 
in ſeeing wherein conſiſts its corruption. When 

ſenſual purſuits prevent intellectual attainments; 

when appetites overpower prudence and benevo- 

lence; when paſſions rebel againſt Conſcience, and 

continue in a ſtate of rebellion, then may our 

Nature be faid to be corrupted : or even if the in- 

ferior principles are only troubleſome, ſeditious, as it 

were, and turbulent; do not yield ea/ily and freely 
to thoſe powers, which ought to be ſuperior to 
theirs. 

In order to ſee the right ſenſe of nature, natural, 

&c. in common Life, (and therefore in Scripture,) 

we might obſerve, in what ſenſe it is ſaid, that an 

Engliſhman naturally ſpeaks Engliſh : this ſeems to 

mean, that it is according to the common courſe of 

Nature that a perſon born in any country ſhould 
- ſpeak the language of that country. But here is 

no idea of compulſion or neceſſity"; he may ſpeak 
a foreign language.—The beſt mode of learning the 
j fe of words is from ſuch common expreſſions as 
theſe. 

As we are ſpeaking of Nature, we may take, in 
this place, the expreſſion, ** is of his own Nature 
inclined to evil :” it ſeems to mean, not that man 
is irreſtibly impelled to evil; and that this is ſeen 
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in his conſtitution; in fact only it appears, that 
the inferior propenſities have too great influence 
in our conſtitution; ſo conſtantly, that an ex- 
pectation is raiſed of finding the fame thing in future 
inſtances. 

xix. The expreſſion, © every man, that is 
naturally engendered of the offspring of Adam,” 
ſeems to me an expreſſion of ſome nicety: The 
word, “ naturally,“ ſeems only intended to ex- 
clude our Saviour from original ſin, his birth being 
ſupernatural; but I mean to take the expreſſion in- 
dependently of this word. Does it mean only, 
© every man? —all men are, © engendered of the 
offspring of Adam :”—or does it mean, that every 
man is inclined to evil naturally Secanſe he is ſprung 
from the firſt offender?— I ſhould rather think, that 
the intention of the compilers was, to leave men a 
liberty of aſſenting, who ſhould doubt whether the 
diſorderly propenſities of man were owing to 
Adam's tranſgreſſion; though to omit Adam en- 
tirely, in this place, would have given offence to 
many. My reaſon is, becauſe many ſerious and think- 
ing Chriſtians have judged, that the firſt part of 
Geneſis is not a literal deſcription of at, but an 
allegorical * ſtory (like the Pilgrim's progreſs?); now 
it was probably far from the intention of our Church 
to exclude any ſuch; and if this clauſe was made 
with a view to giving liberty to them, it muſt, 
though perhaps accidentally in ſome meaſure, give 
liberty to thoſe, who underſtand, “every man that 
naturally 1s engendered of the offspring of Adam,” 
as meaning no more than, every man. | 


xx. The 


See Div, Leg. B. 9. in Warburton's Works, quarto, Vol. 
3. p. 640, | | 


xx. The next expreſſion we come to 1s, Ori- 
ginal righteouſneſs :? — the primitive“ meaning of 
which is, that righteouſneſs, which our Firſt Parents 
had before their Fall.—They are not deſcribed 
as having offended immediately after they were 

created; and if they did not, their minds muſt 
have been pure, though inexperienced ; free from 
ſhame and remorſe; and their conſcience cheer- 
ing: — and had they and their offspring con- 
tinued in ſuch a ſtate, while their experience in- 
creaſed, it 1s not conceivable, that, in later gene- 
rations, the lower and grofler appetites would have 
been diſorderly in the manner we now find them: 
but I mean not here to reaſon, farther than is neceſ- 
ſary for the explanation of the idea affixed tothe 
words © original righteouſneſs *.“ 

This original righteouſneſs, though ſpoken of 
only as in fact belonging to our firſt parents, muſt 
be, in its kind, ſuch rectitude of mind, ſuch a 
combination and relative ſtrength of mental pawers, 
as God originally intended for man; ſuch as he 
adapted to procure his greateſt good. May we not 
therefore underſtand “original righteouſneſs” in that 
ſenſe ? without relation to Adam, or to man's ever 
having actually been in a ſtate of ſuch righteouſneſs ? 
And ſo only mean, by man's being © far gone 


from 


u See Neceſſary Doctrine, on Free-will and Juſtification.— 
Alſo Heylin's Hiſtoria Quinquart. p. 513. And firſt Paragraph 
of Homily on the Nativity. 

* We might digreſs ſo far here, as to give a conjectural idea 
of the ſituation of our firſt Parents before their fall : ſome would 
ſay, it had better be omitted; but my purpoſe would be, to 
ſhew what the ſituation -:7g/ht be ; on this principle, that if any 
ſituation could be deſcribed conſiſtent with the ſhort account of 
Scripture, it would follow, that the ſcriptural account is not ob- 
jectionable.— Any one might read Archbp. King's Sermon on 
the Fall, and my Poem on Redemption, v. 115—122.—lf 


this be done, Div. Leg. Book 1x, (former part) ſhould be 
attended to. | | 
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from original righteouſneſs,” that every man is at a 


great diſtauce from that frame of mind which our 
Creator intended? for us? Dr. Balguy's manner of 
fpeaking of the act of our firſt Parents as of one 
of which we are very obſcurely and imperfectly 
informed,” ſeems rather to imply, that he would 
not lay much ſtreſs on a ſtate ſo little underſtood. 

XX1. This ſeems the proper place to take ſome 
notice of the expreſſion, © God made* man in 
his own image ;” as it is ſometimes, though not in 
our Article, made a proof of actual original righte- 
ouſneſs. The expreſſion ſeems to me indefinite and 
comparative: Man might be ſaid to be like the 
intelligent Creator in compariſon of other earthly 
things. Adam begat Ser after his own“ image; 
that is, ſo that his ſun ſhould be of the ſame 
nature, and in the ſame ſituation with himſelf : 
in like manner, 2e now bear the image of Adam, 
as far as we are men; as Chriſtians, we are defcribed 
as tq,.be conformed to the image of Chrift, which 
means the ſame as putting on the ew Man: we 
muſt labour to acquire the true Chriſtian diſpoſition ; 
and then the words of St. Paul? will be applicable 
to us; © as we have born the image of the earthy, 
we ſhall alſo bear the image of the heavenly.” 

Biſhop Warburton Div. Leg. B. 9. makes Reaſon 
to be the image of God, in Adam. 

XX11, We now come to an expreſſion, which 
is more terrible in the ſound than in the ſenſe.— 


It (original fin) deſerveth God's zwrath and dam- 


nation.” The wrath of God can only mean * the 
caule, 


The Golden age of the Heathens implies diſſatisfaction with 
the preſent age: ſhews (if not borrowed — Scripture) that the 
idea of original righteouſneſs is natural. 

z Cliarge 2d, p. 200. 

2 Gen. i. 27.—ix, 6. b Gen. v. 3. 

© Rom. viii. 29. 4 Eph. iv. 24. 

© 1 Cor, xv. 49. See Book 1, Chap. x ix. Sect. u. 
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cauſe, in God, of ſuch effects as, in man, would 
be produced by wrath. It is not implied, that 
wrath muſt actually be exerciſed on all who are 
ſubject to original ſin; they only deſerve it, or are 
liable to it. They are called the “children i of 
wrath ,”—but children in ſcripture are not alwa 
ſuppoſed to inherit. The children of this world 
do not always inherit“ this world; nor can the 
children of light inherit light. Damnation is only 
equivalent to judgment; it does not, of itſelf, imply 
judgment after * death, nor does it imply any 
determinate degree of evil: It 1s as applicable to the 
Socinian ſcheme as to any other; as Taylor himſelf 
contends. (p. 29, &c).—A verdict againſt any one, 
in our civil judicatures, is judgment, or damnation, 
how ſmall ſoever the fine. But we are going too 
far in ſpeaking as if any judgment mu? be paſſed, 
or any fine levied : men are often liable to puniſh- 
ment in ſome theory of Law, who are never 
puniſhed, or ſo much as ſentenced to puniſh- 
ment. As is the caſe, in our country, with thoſe 
who continue aſſembled after the Riot- act has been 
read. 

XX111, Here it may be proper to take notice 
how many expreſſions of our Article are imme- 
diately taken from Scripture. © The fleſh luſteth 
always contrary to the Spirit,” ſeems to be Gal. v. 
17. with a reference to Rom. vii. 7. &c. and ver. 23. 
—* wrath,” alludes to Eph. ii. 3.—“ damnation,” 
refers to Rom. v. ver. 16. or 18. only we ſhould 
obſerve, that, if we take the latter verſe, our ar- 
ticle rather ſoftens the expreſſion of ſcripture ; 
AE, judgment, or damnation, being a ſofter 
term than xaTaxgpau, condemnation : Peornjus oxerog 

18 
* Eph. 11. 3. h Matt. v. 5. 
11 Cor xi. 29, margin. * Ver. 30. 
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is taken from Rom. viii. 6. —and “ is not ſubje& 
to the Law of God,” from Rom. viii. 7,—* There 
is no condemnation to them that believe and are 
baptized,” is from Mark xvi. 16. and Rom. viii. 
1.— The Apoſtle doth confeſs, that concupi- 
ſcence and luſt hath of itſelf the nature of Sin :” 
this may refer to ſeveral places; as Rom. vi. 12.— 
Rom. vii. 7. &c. but this latter ſeems ſufficient; 
„ had not known Sin but by the Law, for I had 
not known Luft,” (mivvpiar, tranſlated in the 
margin, and in other paſſages, concupiſcence,) * ex- 
cept the Law had faid, thou ſhalt not covet.” — 
Mr. Locke paraphraſes, I had not known Luſt,” 
J had not known concupiſcence to be Sin.” — 
Theſe paſlages are not mentioned here as proofs, 
but only to give the reader a right notion of what is 
compoſed in our Article, and what is quoted. No 
interpretation is yet given of any paſlage; yet it 
ſeems as if our propoſitions would ſcarcely be cleared 
from all extraneous matter, without an explanatory 
remark on one or two ſcriptural expreſſions; as 
Oeornun oxpxcs, and, © 15 not ſubject to the Law of 
God.” 

XxX1v. But the word © regenerated” comes firft ; 
which is ſo very near the phraſe horn again,” that 
it may be reckoned ſcriptural ; © renatis? muſt be 
reckoned ſo, which is the word in our Latin Ar- 
ticle : though we ſhould fee in what ſenſe it was 
uſed, when our Articles were compiled, Wall 
ſays, „ *tis abundantly evident, that the common 

hraſe of the Jews, was to call the Baptiſm of a 
Profelne. his Regeneration, or new Birth.—And 
the Chriſtians did 1n all ancient times continue the 
uſe of this name for Baptiſm.” This remark he 
applies to John in. 3.—In our Article, the Latin 
word for © regenerated” is © renatis;” and & renatis,” 

in 


„ Introduction, p. lviii. 
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in this ſame Article, is the Latin for © baptized;” 
whence 1t appears, that our Article means the ſame 
thing by © regenerated,” and © baptized,” —Some 
may apprehend danger from this remark, as if it 
let down regeneration to mean only the external 
form of baptiſm : but I do not fee how it does 
that; when ſhall we complete our contract? when 
ſhall we ſign and ſeal? theſe being uſed for one 
another, does not let down contracting to the mere 
outward ceremony of 2 The outward part, in 
a ſymbolical act, muſt always imply the thing ſigni- 
fied : that is, in Baptiſm, putting on the eto“ man, 
or acquiring the true Chriſtian diſpoſition. When we 
ſpeak of entering on any ſtate of Life, as by manu- 
miſſion, indentures, marriage, &c. we take for 
granted the ordinary effects: they paſs unmentioned, 
becauſe it ſeems needleſs to mention them. 
xxv. The ſenſe of Qeompea capxos might be 
ſought in Lexicons, which indeed give a ſatis- 
factory account; but three verſes of the paſlage, 
from which the expreſſion is taken, would be ſuf- 
ficient of themſelves.-I mean Rom. viii. 5, 6, 7. 
ra rng oapxos Ogorsrw, mind the things of the 
fleſh,” think of them, reliſi them, are interefted 
about them; this expreſſion explains what is meant 
by @eonpea, the minding, &c.—the underſtanding 
and feelings are both concerned; which they are in 
the word Sentiment. Indeed they are naturally 
much connected, becauſe we think of that which 
we enjoy. Hence Oęonua capxc; has been thought * 
well tranſlated in our verſion, becauſe Mind con- 
tains both underſtanding and feelings, or both 
forts of ſentiments. The Engliſh and Latin ar- 
ticles give us each four words to chuſe out of; 
which I only mention as a ſpecimen of the liber- 
ality of the compilers in interpreting; the ſame 


That, 
» Eph. iv, 22, 23, 24. o Parkhurſt's Lexicon. 


* 
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that, I ſhould imagine, they intend us to uſe on 
all occaſions. | 

XXVI. This intereſt about carnal things, “ is 
not ſulject to the Law® of God:“ that is to ſay, 
allowing the inferior propenſities of our nature to 
take up our attention, ſo that we cannot attend to 
the higher principles, is keeping them in a ſtate of 
rebellion to Nature, and the author of Nature. — 
The Apoſtle, not the Article, adds, “neither in- 
deed can be; which may mean, it is not poſſible, 
that ſuch a ſtate ſhould be any other than a ſtate 


of Rebellion, God having fixed and ſettled our 


conſtitution to be ſuch, that conſcience and en- 
larged ſelf- love ſhall have authority over the deſires 
of the Fleſh. 

do not obſerve any other expreſſions in our 
Article, which want clearing up, and therefore I 
here cloſe the Explanation%, Nothing is affirmed 
concerning Death being introduced into the world 
by Adam's diſobedience; nor indeed about man's 
being made in the image of God, though I have 
touched upon that expreſſion. 

XXVI1. Let us now therefore proceed to the 
Proof of the propoſitions, which our Article con- 
tains. . . . I cannot perceive more than four pro- 
poſitions. 

1. Original Sin conſiſts in the corruption of our 
nature, or mental conſtitution. 

2. Into our ſtate of corruption, there is ſome 
reaſon to conclude, that we were brought by the 
offence of our firſt Parents. 


3. Whatever 


P See Taylor on Orig. Sin, p. 123. 

4 It might indeed be obſerved, that concupiſcence having 
* the Nature. of Sin,“ is diſtinguiſhable from its being Sin, as 
murder is fin : but we have already (Se. x11.) deſcribed it as 
coming of fin, and leading to fin, And more will appear, 


relating to concupiſcence, in what follows: particularly in the 
latter part of Sect. xxx. 
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3. Whatever ſtriftneſs of propriety there may 
be in calling this ſtate a ſtate of Sin, we have 
ground to conſider it as making us liable to what 
may be called a judicial ſentence. 

4. Not only mere men, but Chriſtians, are 
capable of finful concupiſcence, or mental cor- 
ruption. 

xxvVIII. In the proof of the firſt propoſition, 
I find a difficulty. Original Sin is not a ſcriptural 
expreſſion, and yet all we want 1s to eſtabliſh a ſet 
of doctrines on ſcriptural foundation. What then 
is the queſtion here between us and our adverſa- 
ries? The beſt idea I can acquire, is this. There 
is ſomething in Scripture, which has given occafion 
to the expreſſion original Sin: ſo that this expreſ- 
ſion has become eftablihed; and all parties have 
made ſome uſe of it ; but it has ſuited beſt with 
the notions of one party to uſe it in one ſenſe, and 
with thoſe of another party, to uſe it in a different 
ſenſe. The queſtion ſeems to be, which ſpeaks 
with the greateſt propriety, or moſt according to 
the true meaning of Scripture? The Orthodox Hg 
it conſiſts in mental depravity ; the Pelagian, wiſh- 
ing only to deny, that there is any ſuch thing as 
depravity in any human being when he is born, 
ſpeaks to this purpoſe; if you will have ſuch a 
thing as original fin, I do not ſee to what you can 
give that name, but to fin as committed after the 
example of our firft Parent, taken in the light of a 
model or original. Now therefore, if we can prove, 
what they wiſh to deny, that mental depravity is a 
thing, which may be called hereditary ; or that it is 
a thing which does depend, in ſome meaſure, upon 


our Birth; we ſeem to prove the only thing which 


is needful*, The fact is allowed, that men are 
; very 


r So that the firſt of our four propoſitions may ſtand thus: 
© our corrupt nature may be looked upon as, in ſome degree, 
hereditary; 
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very corrupt ; and Dr. John Taylor allows of the 
word degenerate*; but he will have it, that each 
man's moral corruption depends wholly upon * Aim- 
ſelf. For authority of Scripture conſult here, Gen. 
viii. 21.— Pſalm li. 5.—lvi. 3.—cvi. 6,—and Job 
xiv. 4.—Theſe paſſages, if they are taken literally, 
make men, in ſome way or other, to have a pol- 
lution even from their birth; and if they are con- 
ſtrued with latitude, as declamatory expreſſions, it 
does not ſeem eaſy to explain them without ſup- 
poſing a mental depravity or corruption in men, 
ſuch as would not have been found in any man, 
had he been the fir human being. 

On theſe ſcriptural expreſſions, reaſon and ex- 
perience will furniſh the beſt comment. What 
then do we ſee and obſerve ? That human Beings 
have different minds, different principles and feelings, 
according to the circumſtances in which they are 
born. Savages have ſavage principles and paſſions : 
An Algerine feels differently, from an Engliſhman, 
in treating a Captive: and ſo on. Monteſquieu's 
Spirit of Laws would afford many inſtances, of 
different principles and paſſions handed down from 
generation to generation, in different ſocieties of 
men. | 

It may be ſaid, mens different principles and 
paſſions depend,. not on propagation, but on educa- 
tion, in a large ſenſe of the word, as including /ym- 
pathy, and all the effects of living together ;—con- 
ſuetudo. But firſt, what is the cauſe of Education, 
or {ſympathy ? you muſt not ſay education is the 
cauſe, and ſo go back for ever ... . The queſtion, 

how 


hereditary ; inaſmuch as it depends, in ſome meaſure, on the cir- 
cumſtances of our Bzrth.? | 
s Taylor on Orig. Sin, p. 98. 125. 
t Taylor on Orig. Sin, p. 58, Note *. 
u Perhaps it would be anſwered, the cauſe of bad education 15 
bad choice, bad uſe of powers, in thoſe who educate; ſo it * in 
ome 
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how far propagation is concerned in handing down 
mental depravity, was, I think, one of thoſe which 
was given up*; and indeed if we know not how 
diſeaſes of body deſcend, it is not likely that we 
ſhould underſtand the deſcent of qualities of the 
mind. The word “ engendered,” in our article, 
may ſeem to favour the idea of deſcent by propa- 
gation; but it is ſcarcely intended to? require us to 
adopt ſuch idea, ſtrictly and excluſively. We are 
concerned, in Scripture and Articles, with popular, 
not philoſophical language; and that ſeems to re- 
gard any thing as hereditary, which is handed down 
from one generation to another, in a courſe of 
Nature. It is probable, that qualities of mind are 
ſometimes continued by propagation, as well as hy 
ſympathy, inſtruction, praiſe and blame, &c. and 
it ſeems as if the cauſes of ſuch continuance are 
often not clearly diſcerned; which may be one 
reaſon why popular language does not try to diſ- 
tinguiſh them. Children reſemble their Parents in 
features: is this by propagation, or ſympathy? 
perhaps by neither wholly; yet it is ordinarily 
aſcribed wholly to propagation. However, Inſanity 

18 
ſome meaſure; but traditional error, and habitual mental diſ- 
orders, cauſe bad education in a much greater degree. 

* The authority for this was not diſtinctly enough noted 
down, and is now forgotten. Vet it may poſlibly refer to what 
was ſaid, dect. x1. about the Schoolmen having entered into nice- 
ties (particularly, I ſuppoſe, about propagation) which we do not 
meddle with. 

y SeQt. xix. | 

2 Taylor, p. 124, aſcribes the corruption of many men to 
Seth's poſterity intevmarrying with the Cainites, He did not 
mean to aſcribe wickedneſs to propagation, but he mentions a 

fact (ſuppoſed true) which night be mentioned here. He 
aſcribes what we ſhould rather call the joint effects of propa- 


gation and ſympathy, ſometimes to one, and ſometimes to 
the other. | 


VOL. I11. L 
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is a ſtriking inſtance of mental diſorder handed 
down by propagation ; and bodily qualities, which 
are allowed to be propagated, (Taylor, p. 192), 
do frequently increaſe or diminiſh the ſtrength of 
mental powers. We have before referred to a paſ- 
{age of Horace, where he makes fortitude to depend 
on breed. (Od. 3. 6. 33).— J have been told, that 
the Scrofula, which 1s reckoned the moſt hereditary 
of all bodily diſorders, affects the intelle&s.—Mr. 
Ludlam, paraphrafing © that which is born“ of the 
fleſh is fleſh,” ſays*, „that which is of the breed 
and race of fallen man, has by birth and nature, 
the carnal and corrupt affections that belong to all 
the race of fallen man.” And this ſentence 1s a 


kind of reference to experience; with regard to the 


breed of Animals in general. The ancients were 
aware of the influence of good parentage in Brutes; 
though they might not enter into all the niceties of 
modern pedigree.—Bien ne, in French, means one 
who has good iuclinations: and amongſt us, a well- 
bred man means a man of poliſhed ſentiments. In 
good families (in different ranks) there is a ſome- 
thing, which we value, whether we are looking out 
for Patrons, friends, or ſervants; ſomething good 
in the diſpoſition; we are led to aſcribe this to 
birth, though we know 1t is in part owing to early 
living with good people.—Vice may poſſibly di- 
miniſh it, virtue may ſtrengthen it; but its reality 
is acknowledged in practice: and it ariſes from the 
circumſtances in which a perſon is Born. The qua- 
lities of body and mind conveyed down by propa- 
gation, we do not as yet preciſely underſtand; we 
cannot tell beſorchand the degree, in which any 
quality of Parents will appear in their deſcend- 
ants; but the general notion, that all ſorts of 

human 


a John iii. 6. o Eſſay on Scrip. Metaphors, p. 4. 
e Dit. Acad. . 8 
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human qualities may be propagated, or tranſmitted 
to poſterity, ſeems ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. And 
ſtill more clearly the notion, that moral qualities, 
good and bad, deſcend from generation to genera- 
tion, in a courſe of Nature. 

It ſeems to follow, from what has been ſaid, that 
the prevalence (not neceſſary, nor invincible, but 
uſual, probable) of inferior and ſenſual appetites 
in our conſtitution, may depend, and is generally 
underſtood to depend, upon the circumſtances, in 
which we are born; and therefore, that ſuch diſ- 
order and irregularity may be called Original or 
Birth- Sin. 

xx ix. Our ſecond propoſition is, © Into our 
ſtate of mental corruption, there is ſome reaſon to 
think that we were brought by the Offence of our 


firſt Parents.” —I ſay ſome reaſon, becauſe the Hiſ- 


tory of our firſt Parents is faint, obſcure“ and im- 
perfect; and has been differently underſtood by 
candid and thinking Chriſtians. 

The principal authority for the opinon, that the 
offence of Adam was, in ſome degree, the cauſe 
of our corruption, 1s the reaſoning of St. Paul in 
the fifth Chapter of his Epiſtle to the Romans, 
where he compares the effects of Adam's tranſ- 
greſſion with thoſe of Chriſt's obedience, This 
reaſoning, it muſt be confeſſed, is not perfectly 
clear and perſpicuous; yet I think a candid and 
attentive reader of it will at leaſt find a very ſuf- 
ficient apology for any Church, which ould pro- 
feſs the orthodox doctrine. We may begin with 
the 12th verſe, and read to the end of the Chapter. 
The 13th and 14th verſes ſeem intended to pre- 
vent any one's thinking, that the death of men, 
after Adam, was owing to their own offences, or 
actual fins: thole between Adam and Moſes, 


having 
4 Dr. Balguy, p. 200, as before, 
L 2 


| 
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having no Law, might“ be looked upon as free 
from mortal fin: yet they died; their death muſt 


| therefore, ſuppoſing death cauſed by ſome fin, have 


been owing to Adam's offence, and inherited from 
him. The 18th and 19th verſes, according to our 
tranſlation, are very ſtrong; and I helieve our 
tranſlation to be on the whole a very good one: 
not faultleſs, but better than any we are likely to 
have in this age. The paſſage now before us will 
recur very ſoon; therefore we may now paſs on to 
another proof. The neceſſity of being * born again 
ſhews, that there was ſomething faulty or deficient 
in our natural birth; and when could the fault 
begin, but with our firſt parent, if it belongs to 
all mankind ? © that which is born of the fleſh, is 
fleſh; and that which 1s born of the Spirit, is 
ſpirit :” Taylor ſays é, that this means no more 
than that the natural birth produces only the 
powers of a man; the ſpiritual birth produces * a 
man ſanctified into the right uſe and application 
of thoſe powers in a ſtate of holineſs.” — The dif- 
ference between generation and regeneration is here 
rightly deſcribed, ſuppoſing no fault in the parents 
which could affect the offspring; but this idea 
does not ſeem to me to come up to what is im- 
plied in the word /e,“ conſidering the many 
places of ſcripture, in which that word denotes 
the vicious prevalence of carnal appetites. Rege- 
neration, or entering on a Chriſtian ſcheme of 
purifying our nature, does not ſeem to be deſcribed 
as if it were intended merely to leſſen the hazard 
of abuſing our natural powers ; but as if its pro- 


per 


e See ſome paſſages in Taylor, p. 44. Note; they explain 
how the idea of Dearh, as a penalty, is included in the ſcriptural 
notion of the word Za, 

f See John iii. 5, 6. 

5 On Orig. Sin, p. 146. 
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per end were, to correct ſome abuſe, or moral evil, 
already exiſting. 

I own myſelf unable to believe, that, if Adam 
and his Race had continued faultleſs, we ſhould 
have been, in point of diſpoſition, paſſion, ſenti- 
ment, what we are now. Savages have, as was 
before obſerved, ſavage diſpoſitions; can we avoid 
concluding, on the contrary, that, after an unin- 
terrupted ſucceſſion of virtuous generations, our 
diſpoſitions would have been virtuous ? 

When I ſee the good produced by a few good 
ſucceſſive generations, in one family, pariſh, &c. 
I could be in raptures at the thoughts of what we 
ſhould all have been now, had our predeceffors 
been virtuous. 

The Socinians (or at leaſt Jon Taylor, the moſt 
eminent of of them) hold, that all generations of 
men have experienced forrow, merely in conſe- 
quence of the firſt Tranſgreſſion. Sorrow is in 
the mind; the ſentiments then are affected by the 
Fall? we are approaching very near to paſſions and 
appetites. When /orrow is exceſſive, or even de- 


fective, it is the “ fault and corruption” of our 


nature: but then ſorrow is not made exceſſive or 
defective by the Fall, in the Socinian idea. lt 
ſeems however here as if it were only ſome appre- 
henſion of conſequences which kept us aſunder:— 
for we do not hold, that our paſſions are neceſſarily 
and zuavoidably exceſſive or deſective; but only, 
that from experience it is to be epected, on a foot- 
ing of probability, that they will be ſo: in the 


| lame ſenſe, in which Scripture ſays, © Offences 


muſt needs come.” V | 
xxx. Our third propoſition is, Original Sin 
makes men liable to Judgment.—Or, with whatever 
b | TI propriety 
„ Matt, xvili. 5. 
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propriety original fin may be called fin, with the 
ſame may we ſay, that puni/hment is due to it. As 
proper puniſhment is due to proper fin, ſo may we 
look upon that evi/, which men ſuffer through the 
ſins of their predeceſſors, and which is often popu- 
larly called puniſhment, though not in ſtrictneſs 
of propriety*', as due to ſuch fins in different gene- 
rations taken collectively. 

But there are ſome prejudices, which may 
hinder this truth from being accepted; theſe 
ſhould be done away before the proof can have 
its effect. | | 

It ſeems always to be preſumed, when it is ſaid, 
ſuch conduct deſerves puniſhment, or, it mult ex- 
cite the divine diſpleaſure, that it of courſe it 
puniſhed*. It is amazing how often this is pre- 
ſumed, even in good writers; as if God had given 
up his power of remiſſion: as if every man amenable 
to the Law, was puniſhed by the Law'. I take 
the cauſe of this fallacy to be, a ſtrong inward 
ſentiment; an indignation at the ſufferings of in- 
nocence, an horror at the dreadful ſtate, in which 
a man's imagination paints his brethren to be, not 
without a diſtant reference to himſelf: this ſhock 
throws Reaſon out of her ſeat. 

Men have alſo a reluctance in coming into the 
opinion, that God will puniſh different generations 
collectively. Not ſo much when the thing is ex- 
preſſed in this form, as when they come to ſpeak 
of innocent men ſuffering for what, as individuals, 
they have not committed. Then their reaſonings 
about this matter are continually warped. But is 
their reluctance reaſonable? God does puniſh men 


collectively 


i This want of ſtrict propriety is too much inſiſted on by 
Taylor, p. 21. See before, Se. xvi. 
*r! 


Ludlam on Divine Mercy, p. 47. Note, 
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collectively in various ways. It appears in his 
Government, he confeſſes it in his word“. Sup- 
poſing this unjuſt, that is nothing to us, at pre- 
ſent; what the Author of Nature does, what the 
Scriptures declare, that is our foundation; we go 
no deeper. Were we defending truths of natural 
Religion, we might aſk why the Author of Nature 
does fo ;—Were we defending the divine autho- 
rity of the Scriptures, we might aſk whether what 
is ſaid of Jehovah is conſiſtent with the true cha- 
rafter of the one ſupreme wiſe and good Being;— 

but we are not defending ſcripture; we are reaſon- 
ing upon it, taking its divine authority for granted. 
Not that it would detain us long trom our proper 


buſineſs, to ſee, that a good Governor may nite 


men together by ſometimes rewarding and ſome- 


time puniſhing them jointly, whenever union 
amongſt them is that which promotes their great- 
eſt good. 

Another thing to be mentioned here, as con- 
tinually preventing reaſon from having its proper 
effect, is, confounding two different puniſhments 
together; I mean, the puniſhment of the indivi- 
dual, and the puniſhment of the community. God 
ſometimes puniſhes one, ſometimes the other, and, 
as the puniſhment of the community affects the 
individual, ſo the puniſhment of the individual in 
ſome meaſure affects the community: but if the 
ideas are not kept diftin&, diſpute and confuſion 
muſt enſue. How often have men complained, 
that the puniſhment of the individual was unjuſt, 
when in reality there was zo puniſhment of the 
individual, but only one of the community, 
which affected the the individual incidentally, and 

by 
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by a Law calculated to promote the general 
good. 

We will now, without attempting to remove 
more prejudices, proceed to our proof. 

It will not be denied, that there are ſeveral 
paſſages of ſcripture which repreſent men col- 
lectively as ſtanding before God in the light of 
ſinners : read Rom. iii. 9. & 19, with marginal 
tranſlation : Rom. v. 6, 8, 10 —Gal. iii. 22.—If 
it be ſaid, that this is meant as the effect of actual 
ſin*, my difficulty is this; when men are ſpoken 
of as amenable to law as individuals, they ſhould 
be ſpoken of individually; the peculiar circum- 
ſtances of each individual ſhould be ſtated ; for, 
in that light, every man will be ſubject to a ſen- 
tence of his own; one different from the reſt.— 
And if men are ſpoken of as puniſhable collec- 
tively, it will make no difference whether you 
collect different generations, or different cotempo- 
raries. 

/ Now, that the Scriptures do repreſent men as 
to be confidered, nay as to be rewarded or puniſhed, 


callectively, 
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n To what was ſaid, Sect. xvi, we may add here, that the 
ſin and puniſhment of a Community may be what we have 
called a proper fin and puniſhment. This is the caſe when a 
community fins as a community, and is puniſhed as a commu- 
nity : Sin and puniſhment are only what we have called in- 
proper, when a man, innocent as an individual, is a member of 
| a community which ſins, and when he therefore ſins only in his 
ſocial capacity; and is puniſhed only in his ſocial capacity. — 
Families are communities; a member of a family may offend 
and ſuffer as ſuch, (in family quarrels) when in his private capa- 
city he is kind to the inimical family, and beloved in return.— 
This illuſtration brings to one's mind the Play of Romeo and 
Juliet; the more common the inſtance, the more it will ſerve to 
ſhew, that we muſt not turn from the diſtinction here offered, as 
abjtruje : we all make and ackowledee it continually, 
„ Taylor, p. 116. 254. 
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collectively, may ? eaſily be proved. conſidered , 
as when Levi paid tithes in Abraham, to Mel- 
chizedec; rewarded, as when Abraham * was made 
Father of the faithful; puniſied, as when God de- 
clares, that he himſelf will viſit the fins* of the 
Fathers upon the children, unto the third and 
fourth generations :—Suppole any man of one of 
thoſe generations, to be horn; would not he appear 
in this world in the light of a finner ? or, at leaſt, 
as one of a number which ſtood in that light? One 
might add the inſtances of Eſau *, Canaan *, and 
others; but why ſhould we go lower than our firſt 
parents? a ſentence of this fort on them, is a ſen- 
tence on the whole race of man. Taylor will not 
allow, that the ſentence on Adam was a cur/e? : 
it ſeems clear to me, that what was pronounced 
upon him, was an infliction of evi, in conſe- 
quence * of his Offence: a condemnation : and this 
appears from Taylor's own reaſoning * on Rom. v. 
19,—It only his poſterity was ſpoken of in this 
ſentence, and not himſelf, that is in our favour; 


St. 


This rewarding and puniſhing a ſet of men collectively, is not 
inconſiſtent with rewarding and puniſhing individuals ſeparately, 
at the ſame time. A remark is made, not unlike this, with re- 
gard to the eus, in Bp. Green's 1ſt. Pamphlet about Methodiſts, 
p. 46. — But he ſeems to ſay, that individuals, who did not fulfil 
conditions, would not ſhare in any of the benefits which the Jews 
had as elect, &c. that is going rather too far: But we can 
ſcarcely dwell too much upon the different rewards ( or puniſh- 
ments) which any one man may have; one reſulting from all the 
various circumſtances of his private conduct, as an invidual, 
others from the different ſituations in which he ſtands as member 
of different communities. 

See Taylor on Romans, p. 32. Note. 

! Heb. vii. 4. 

5 Gen. xxii. 15. 18. — Gal. iii. 6. 9.— Rom. iv. 11. 16. 

t Exod. xx. 5. uv Rom. ix. 13. 

* Gen. ix. 25. P. 20. 

= This is owned by Taylor, p. 21. and ſufficiently, I think, 
for all our purpoſes. 
P. 33. and 3o, note. 
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St. Paul ſays, that by Adam's offence, <* judg- 
ment came upon all men to condemnation,” — 
many, or the many, were made {mers „all 
men therefore were made liable io judgment, in ſome 
way or other. Taylor ſays, they were only con- 
demned to Death, Labour, and Sorrow; but this 
is ſaying that we do ſuffer in conſequence of 
Adam's Sin; and can our Church ſay any thing 
more ſtrong to ſhew, that the generations of men 
are judged collectively? and therefore, that each 
individual appears in this world in the light of an 
offender ?—Stll it would probably be ſaid, to come 
into the world under the ſentence paſſed on Adam, 
is not to be a ſinner, a man can only“ be a ſinner 
by ſome choice of his own certainly not a proper 
ſinner, as an individual; but who ſays he is? yet 
it ſeems to have been proved under the firſt of our 
propoſitions, that a man is more /ikely to have his 
mind in a corrupt and diſorderly ſtate for having 
had finful progenitors. Taylor allows, that the 
Jeus are treated by their Lord collefively®, nay 
that the bad conduct of Adam affects his poſterity : 
but that is all that is ncedful for our purpoſe ; that 
is owning, that all men are puniſhed collectively; 
proper puniſhment is, in that caſe, on the race of 
man, on the community, not on the individual.— 
He fays, Adam's offence only affects our externa/ 
circumſtances ; what puniſhment does more ? if we 
may reckon ſorrow amongſt external circumſtances ? 
— But it does not make us vicious? it makes us 
rank as offenders collectively, and in fact has dit- 
ordered our principles, though not by a proper 


compulſion.— But this matter of compulſion be- 


longs to the 10th Article *. 


What 
d Taylor, p. 58. 


© P. 203. favoured and rejected, (as I e on Rom. 
ix. & xi. .. for Adam, ice p. 205. 


4 See Taylor on Romans, Key, Paragraph 310. 
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What is called Original Siu has before been? ſaid 
to contain two different ideas; our appearing in 
the world in the fate of Offenders ; and our hav- 
ing a corrupted Nature. I will offer nothing more 
to prove, that our coming into the world ranked 
as offenders makes us liable to Judgment; but I 
will now endeavour to ſhew how our having a cor- 
rupted Nature makes us ſo.—But here we might 
premiſe ſomething ſimilar to what was premiſed 
before : as we ſaid, that men might be amenable 
to Law, and yet Law not be executed againſt 
them; ſo we ſay, that men, whoſe minds are in a 
diſorderly ſtate, may keep continually correcting 
the diſorder, and continually improving their prin- 
ciples and diſpoſitions, without limit. And this 
work may be continued through any number of 
ſucceſſive ages. In ſuch a caſe, the deſert of 
« wrath and damnation,” would continually de- 
creaſe without limit. Of the afsfance given us for 
this purpoſe, we need take no notice at preſent. 
— That a corrupted nature deſerves puniſhment, 
might be left as ſelf-evident; for a corrupted na- 
ture means a mind, in which the inferior principles 
are in a ſtate of rebellion to their lawful ſuperiors: 
But as this 1s all internal, it may be better to ſay 
ſomething more on the ſubject. Our explanation 
has already * led us to conſult Rom. vil. 7. as a 
proof, that * concupiſcence and Juit hath, of it- 
I {elf, the nature of Sin,” But tome texts are more 
5 clear than that. We may conſider the tenth 
commandment ; and ſome parts of the Sermon on 
the mount, as Matt. v. 22, about being angry; 
ver, 28, about“ lu, and ver. 44, about love of 


enemies ; * 


enen emen 


© Sect. 11. 3 SeR. xXx111. 


5 Inceſta eſt etiam fine ſtupro, quæ cupit ſtuprum.— quoted in 
Eſſay on Old Maids, 2. 98. 
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enemies; and 1 John ii. 15.—* Theſe paſlages 
_thew, that irregular and corrupt ſentiments and 
paſſions make us guilty in the ſight of God, or, 
at leaft, liable to judgment and puniſhment. 

And reaſon and experience coincide with decla- 
rations of ſcripture. As puniſhment 1s intended to 
prevent wickedneſs, every thing requires (or de- 
ferves) puniſhment, which muft be puniſhed in order 
to prevent wickedneſs; this is the caſe with bad 
fentiments : and therefore we have Laws againſt 
bribery, ſubornation* of perjury, and ſeduction : 
exciting bad ſentiments will as naturally produce 
bad actions, as ſowing tares will produce tares : in 
both caſes, it may be ſaid, “ an enemy hath done“ 
this:“ and in both caſes, the enemy deſcrves re- 


ſtraint and puniſiment.— Who will ſay, that Guy 


Faux ſuffered unjuſtly, though he he did not blow 
up our Parliament? or that he did not deſerve 
King James's wrath and dammation? —Some diffi- 
culty there is, ariſing from one man's 1gnorance 
of another's thoughts ; ſo that it 1s ſometimes ſaid, 
that human laws do not puniſh ſentiments, but 
only overt afts; yet, in ſome cales, it ſeems to me, 
that ſentiments are really puniſhed, though it muſt 
be in thoſe caſes, wherein overt acts prove the reality 
of the fentiments. 

Difficulty may alſo be raiſed from the notion, 
that ſentiments are involuntary : but they can ſel- 
dom in ſtrictneſs be deemed ſo; ſometimes in 
their naſcent ſtate they may be _ involuntary, or 
nearly ſo; but even then, they may be owing to 


occaſions, which we might haye avoided, or to 
- habits 


> We might add, Matt. xv. 19.—Acts vii. 21, 22.—Ephes. 


iv. 22, 23.— James i. 15. 
i We had occaſion to make this obſervation, Book 111. 


Chap. 111. Sect. 1. 


& Matt. xiii. 28. 
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habits which, by proper diſcipline, we might have 
conquered. —The actions of a drunken man are 
involuntary, but he might have kept ſober. 

We conclude therefore, that concupiſcence has 
ſo far © the nature of Sin,“ as to make us liable to 
judgment. | 

Epheſ. ii. 3. might here be read, as joining the 
two parts of original fin together: the ſtate of 
ſinners, and the corruption of our Nature. 

If any one ſays, that, though concupiſcence has 
the nature of ſin, that has no relation to Adam, we 
can only refer him to what was ſaid under the pre- 
ceding propoſition, _ 

xXxxI. In ſhort, though the doctrine of original 
fin has occaſioned many difficulties, and does in- 
volve diſcuſſions of ſome nicety, when it comes to 
be argued, yet a plain caſe ſeems to take 1a the 
whole of the matter.—Suppole our King to ad- 
dreſs himſelf to a deſcendant of one of the Lords, 
who were beheaded in the Rebellion of 1745; he 
might ſay, (and he might ſay it with a ſmile of 
benignity)—* You are born of a Family, which 
bears me no good will; and in truth I mu con- 
ſider You and your Family collectively; you are, 
trom your b!irtſi therefore, a Rebel in my ſight ; and 
for being of ſuch a family, you are more /ikely to 
be really disaffeFed ;—it your parents, and atter- 
wards yourſelf, encourage your diſaffection, you 
will be not only a native but an actual rebel: then 
| muſt pumiſi you as ſuch, on having ſufficient evi- 
dence. But, if your Parents bring you up by -or- 
rectiug your diſaffection, and you acquire the prin- 
ciples of a good ſubject; You have nothing OW 
rom 


How near Dr. John Taylor comes to our repreſentation of 
the probability of men being drawn into fin by the uſual propen- 
ſities of the human mind in its preſent late, ſee p. 188 ; or his 
Anſwer to objection 3d. | 
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from me. Though, in ſtriftneſs, you may be 

_ amenable to the Law, at leaſt ſo as to loſe privileges; 
yet, while you give me /opes of a favourable 
change, I ſhall not carry the Law into execution 
againſt you.” 

XXX11. There yet remains a fourth propoſition; 
namely, * Chriſtians, after baptiſm, are capable of 
concupiſcence, or mental corruption.'—'This pro- 
poſition rather belongs to the fifteenth Article than 
the preſent; we may however obſerve, that Baptiſm 
only puts us in a way to conquer our evil propen- 
ſities; we may, not therefore conquer them inſtanta- 
neouſly”. And this agrees with the language of 
Scripture, Gal. 111. 17.—1 Pet. ii. 11.“ What is 
affirmed, is ſo plain, that it is only the appearance 
of the objection alluded to in the Article, which 
makes it to be expreſſed at all. There is no con- 
demnation for them, that believe and are bap- 
tized®;” that is, they are in a fate of ſafety; that 
ſentence, under which they laid, as members of 
human ſociety, 1s taken off and aboliſhed, by vir- 
tue of Chriſtianity *;—they may, indeed, by their 
ill conduct, defeat this plan, but this is the plan 
which is contrived for their good. The context of 
both Mark xvi. 16. and Rom. viii. 1, ſhews this 
to be right; they both take comprehenſive and 
general views. © Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Goſpel to every creature;” then there 

1s 

m See Warburton on Grace, p. go, &c. about primitive 
Chriſtians having immediately *þ good minds. 

n And with practice. Idier who has taken the ſacra- 
mentum, or military oath, Au not at once the ſteadineſs of a 
Veteran. The Apprentice does not make himſelf maſter of 


his Trade by ſiguing and en his Indentures.—Sett. xxIiv. 
End. 

9 Rom. viii. 1. 

P This may be the meaning of Dr. Balguy, p. 157.— This 
comes near Voſſius's account, remanere vit!0//tater, tolli reatum. 


De Baptiſmo Diſp. 6. Theſis 1. — Works, Vol. C. p. 276. 
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is only one grand diviſion, into thoſe that believe, 
and thoſe that believe not®. The Apoſtle too 
looks over the whole world at once; Jews and 
Gentiles are in a ſtate of condemnation*, but 
Chriſtians are relieved from it; “ there is no con- 
demnation” for them. Exceptions, and failures of 
individuals, could not be properly mentioned on ſo 
great an occaſion. Human Governors, when plan- 
ning enlarged ſchemes of policy, take the com- 
pliance of individuals for granted. 

xxxIi II. I will not enter into more proof of 
the direct kind; but we have generally found it 
uſeful to give ſome indirect proof; that is, to an- 
wer ſome oljections.— The reaſonings of our adver- 
ſaries have been already examined in ſome parti- 
culars; but ſtill it may be worth our while to 
ſelect a few objections, were it only for the pur- 
poſe 5 illuſtrating and applying our more formal 

roofs. 
b XXX1V. It has been thought, that our doctrine 
has fezwver ſupports than might have been expected 
from our account of its importance.—In Scripture, 
Taylor ſays, there are but five * paſſages, which 
certainly relate to it. Suppoſe there were no more, 
are ue paſſages of ſcripture to be neglected ? what- 
ever they may teach? The paſſages from Gen. iii. 
and Rom. v. are of very conſiderable length. On 
what ground are they to be neglected ? becauſe, if 
the doctrine had been eflential, it would have 
occurred more frequently? I do not fee what right 
any man has to ſay that: or to judge how fre- 
quently God ſhall repeat any truth in his ſacred 


volume. 


2 Being baptized is making a contract; that muſt imply ob- 
ſerving the conditions of that contract. 

r See Mr. Locke's Jaſt note on Chap, 7.—that is, on the verſe 
next before the paſſage in queſtion, 

On Orig. Sin, p. 5, 6. 254. 
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- volume.—Becaulſe, if St. Paul had not been led by 
a particular ſubje& to uſe certain reaſoning, (in 


Rom. v. &c.) we ſhould never have heard of ſuch 
a doctrine ?—This is not to be admitted: if God 
had not uſed this method of inſtructing us, he 
might have uſed others :' the queſtion therefore is 
not, what the ſtate of things would have been, if 
« theſe paſſages had never been written but what 
it is © now they are written,” —Becauſe Chriſt 
himſelf did not mention it in form“? but it ſeems 
agreed by all judicious * Divines, that Chriſt him- 
ſelf meant to open his Religion only in part, and 
to leave the reſt to be opened after the whole proof 
of his reſurrection and aſcenſion could be laid be- 
fore the world, by perſons to whom he gave cre- 
dentials by enabling them to work miracles : fome 
things might more properly be opened by himſelf, 
others by his agents; ſhall we take upon us to 
determine what things were moſt proper to be 

opened by him, and what by them ?—It we adopt 
no doctrines but thoſe, which were delivered by 
Chriſt himſelf, we muſt cut off a number“ of thoſe, 
which the Church has ufually thought important. 
— This is our anſwer on the ſuppoſition, that there 
are no more paſlages in Scripture to our preſent 
purpoſe than five: But we ſee, that a great many 
more have been of uſe to us: and more {till might 
have been added. 

Some valuable authors, it muſt be confeſſed, 
have not dwelt much on original lin. Biſhop 
Butler, in his Analogy, ſeems to be“ brief upon it. 
We. have not an Homily on the ſubject by name, 
tough much is ſaid to the purpoſe, in the Homilies 

ot 


t Gibſon's 3d Paſtoral Letter, p. 235. 
v 'Taytor, p. 6. 254. 

x See Gibſon's zd Letter, as before. 
y Gibſon, Ibidem, p. 235. 

® Part 2. Chap. 1. p. 186, iz mo. 
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of the Miſery of Man, and the Nativity of our 
Saviour. 

Dr. Balguy has only two very ſhort expreſſions 
relating to it. Probably, ſome candid men have 
been diffident about it; or, though ſatisfied them- 
ſelves, have thought it the part of modeſty and 
forbearance, to deſiſt from preſſing what was 
eſteemed difficult, on others. And they found, 
that the omiſſion of this ſubje& did not hinder 
them from proceeding to others, even to ſuch as 
are connected with it; the ſinfulneſs of the world, 
and the communication of evil, natural and moral, 
from parents to children“. : 

P. S. Biſhop Warburton, in his ninth Book of 
the Divine Legation, has ſhewn no deſire of evad- 
ing any part of this ſubject. 

xxxv. We will mention, as a ſecond objection, 
that queſtion, which is often urged by Taylor“: 
can any man be ſinful except by choice? not as an in- 
dividual ; but, as a member of a community or co/- 
leftive body, he certainly may. A member of a 
corporation may vote againſt ſome abuſes; and 
yet, if they are practiced, he, as a member, is 
guilty of them, and liable to be puniſhed ; not 
by evils inflicted purpoſely upon 4im ; but by evils 
inflicted on the Corporation, and incidentally af- 
fecting 


2 Talking the language of common life, about good ſort of 
men, &c. 1 ſeems to exclude this Theory, when it 
really does not: and this language is in Scripture, as well as in 
common writings ; it is a language, which may be allowed even 
to thoſe who are perfectly Orthodox, in the ordinary intercourſe 
of men.—Saying, Fire is hot,“ is allowable in the ſtricteſt 
natural Philoſopher ; and his ufing ſuch common expreſſion on 
all common occaſions, does not hinder his ſpeaking with preci- 
ſion when the caſe requires it. | 

d Taylor, p. 127. 190. though the former paſſage rather re- 
lates to the tenth Article. Alſo p. 58. 


VOL. 111. M 
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fecting him.—And, in the caſe of corrupted na- 
ture, though no man is ſtrictly finful without 
choice, yet being born in certain circumſtances 
will make it more difficult for him to chuſe right; 
inſomuch that, on a footing of probability, it may 
be ſaid, in the language of ſcripture, * it is im- 
poſſible ® but that he will offend. But this is 
only the ſame as ſaying, if a man is drawn into 
bad company, he will be drawn into the commiſ- 
ſion of ſome bad actions. 

xxxvi. The generality of objectors to our doc- 
trine exclaim againſt its cruelty : or conceive it as 
implying cruelty (ſuppoſing it true) in the ſupreme 
Being.—But this a groundleſs objection. If an 
men come into this world as ſinners, it is Ver 
God treats ſome men, or all men, collectively; but 
to do ſo is, or may be, a mark of a good Governour. 
If any men derive inordinate appetites from others, 
it is by a benevolent law, which connects different 
generations together. Good is hereditary, as well 
as evil. Indeed the law of our Nature, by which 
things or qualities are hereditary, has nothing to 
do with good and evil properly; only as qualities, 
which are hereditary, are good and evil; evil is 
hereditary accidentally, as belonging to thoſe things 
or qualities, which are made hereditary by Nature. 
How is this then cruelty If you are ſtill diſſatis- 
fied, and cannot get rid of your idea of cruelty, except 
your individual be ſpared, who has only offended 
as member of a community, —except he alſo be 
{pared, who has offended through the impulſe of 
irregular propenſities, owing in fome meaſure to 

| others ; 


© Taylor treats this as an abſolute nece/iry ; a notion which 
we have frequently contradicted and diſclaimed. Taylor on 
Orig. Sin, p. 58. 131. 188. 

4 Luke xvii. 1, 

© Set. xxx. and Taylor, p. 205, 
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others; how do you know that, at the laſt judg- 
ment, they will not be ſpared? if it be cruel to 
puniſh them, aſſure yourſelf God will not puniſh 
them. I defy all the world to prove, that he will. 
Taylor allows*, that God may entail Labour 
and Sorrow on all men, in this world, and at laſt 
death, in conſequence of Adam's offence ; but 
nothing which can be puniſhed as Sin: where 
would be the cruelty of this laſt, except in inflict- 
ing ſorrow after death? does it then leſſen the 
cruelty, that the evil ſhould be ſuffered on this 


ſide the grave? is not an evil equally an evil on 
both ſides the grave? 


Dr. Ogden's ſecond Sermon on Chriſtian Faith 


might be conſulted here: particularly p. 140. 
12mos. | 


XXXVII, A 
f On Orig. Sin, p. 27. 101. 140. | 


Having, in this Section, endeavoured to enlarge our ideas of 
hereditary qualities; and to take the mind out of the narrow 
and confined track of original in and evil, into the more open 
and extenſive way of original qualities, of different kinds, ſome- 
times evil and ſometimes good; I think it may illuſtrate my idea 
of hereditary good, or original virtue, to reprint a Letter from the 
Duke of Fitzjames to Louis XVI. which appeared in the public 
prints in January 1791.— The community is a Regiment, the 
virtue is military virtue, but it is what was purſued and felt as 
virtue: the ſentiments of loyalty, &c. are the counterpart to 
our Concupiſcence. The ** original purity” mentioned has ſome 
correſpondence to our ' original righteouſneſs.”—'The qua- 
lities of the community are diſtin from thoſe of the individual 
members: yet the individuals de/erve reward as members of the 
community. 

An authentic Letter of the Duke of Fitzjames, juſt ſent to 

the King of the French. 
SIRE, 


A faithful ſubjet, who has not the honour of being parti- 
cularly known to your Majeſty, thinks it his duty, at this in- 
tereſting criſis, to lay the homage of his ſentiments at your 
Majeſty's feet. Theſe /entiments, Sire, are hereditary in his 
family, and he claims no other merit than that of preſerving 

them 
M2 
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XXXVII. A great deal of alarm has been given, 
as if it neceſſarily followed from our doctrine, 
: that 


them in their original purity. My grandfather, a ſtranger in 
this kingdom, but of an illuſtrious deſcent, was created b 
your magnanimous anceſtor a Peer of France; fince whic 
period both himſelf and his deſcendants have ever been diſ- 
tinguiſhed for their loyalty. Of this he gave various proofs, 
during the courſe of a long and glorious life, terminated in the 
ſervice of France at the ſiege of Philipſbourg. My father 
followed his example, and tran/mitted with his name the ſame 
ſentiments to me, his ſen. 

In the midſt of the public calamities, Sire, I am deeply 
affected by a conſideration, peculiar to myſelf, which my con- 
fidence in the goodneſs of my King emboldens me to lay at 
lus feet. | 

My grandfather came not alone into France His brave com- 
panions are now mine, and the deareſt friends of my heart. He 
was accompanied by thirty \thouſand Iriſhmen, who abandoned 
their country, fortunes, honours, to follow an unfortunate 
King. For the deſcendants of that reſpeQtable claſs of men, 
whom your anceſtors thought worthy of protection, becauſe 
they had been faithful to their Sovereign, I now entreat the 
ſame bounty from the Great Grandſon of Louis XIV. It is re- 
ported, and ſeems not improbable, that the National Aſſembly 
purpoſe diſbanding the Iriſh regiments as foreign troops. The 
blood they have /hed in the cauſe of France ought to have pro- 
cured them the advantage of being denizens of that kingdom, 
although their capitulation had not entitled them to that privi- 

lege. Permit, Sire, that I lay at your Majeſty feet the ardent 
with of the IJriſi regiments, as much attached to France by gra- 
titude, as they formerly were to the Houſe of Stuart by love 
and duty. If the Aſſembly of France now rejects their ſer- 
vices, they implore your Majeſty's recommendation to the 
Prince of your family now reigning in Spain; preſuming to 
aſſure your Majeſty, that the preſent will be worthy of being 
made by a King of France, and of being 3 received 
by a Prince of your royal Houle. 

Fidelity and valour are their titles of recommendation. Of 
the former they expect an authentic teſtimonial from the French 
nation, ſetting forth that they have never once departed from their. 
duty, during the ſpace of more than a century, that they have 
fought its battles, in which heir valour has been uniformly 
conſpicuous. I entreat you, Sire, to liſten to their requeſt ; 
for myſelf I aſk no compenſation— for me there is none. The 
honour of commanding them is not to be repaid, It ſecures my 
glory, fince to lead them againſt the enemy afforded a ſure pledge 
of ſpecdy victory. | 
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that Infants dying unbaptized muſt ſuffer eternal 
torments. Poor harmleſs babes! they are perfectly 
ſheltered from all ill treatment in the boſom of an 
all- Kind and powerful Creator l--can any one ſhew, 
that He is bound by the letter of any law, contrary 
to the ſpirit of it? or that he is tied up from ſhew- 
ing even mercy* where the caſe requires it? - Sup- 
poſe the Theory indiſpenſible, that Chriſtianity 
alone can take off the condemnation pronounced 
upon our firſt Parent; yet, cannot God, in caſes 
of extreme neceſſity, diſpenſe with forms oſ ad- 
miſſion ? is it impoſſible that thoſe, who have no 
chance of being baptized, ſhould benefit by the 
Chriſtian ſacrifice ? all men are mortal, all have 
been condemned to death through the offence of 
their firſt Parent: is it impoſſible, that, as the 
offence came on all men to condemnation, ſo the 
free gift ſhould come © upon all men unto juſtifi- 
cation of Life?“ - But, when men will treat extreme 
caſes as if they were ordinary, they muſt involve 
themſelves in difficulties. 

Laws are made for ordinary caſes, and are ſu- 
perſeded by neceſſity. We talk of different genera 
and ſpecies, as if they were perfectly diſtinct; but 
we find ſome intermediate things, which perplex 
our claſſing: we talk of human beings having ſuch 
and ſuch qualities, rights, &c.—but we find ſome 
beings ſuch, that we cannot decide whether they 
are human © or not. Of theſe we can only ſay, as 
far forth as they are human beings, ſuch and ſuch 
things may be predicated of them : and this we 
may ſay of Infants; as far as they have the oral 
qualities of an human being, ſo far they ſeem 
ſuſceptible of human rewards and puniſhments : 
we 


b Rom. ix. 15. i Rom. v. 18. 
* See Locke 3. 6. 26, on Hum. Underſtanding. 
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we may talk abſtruſely ; but, in reality, there need 
be no more difficulty about an infant being re- 
warded or puniſhed, than there 1s about a young 
Lord or Emperor, who is © mewling and ' puking 
in the Nurſe's arms,” and at the ſame time govern- 
ing an extenſive Monarchy. 

It may, moreover, be obſerved, that the ſpecu- 
lative doctrines of ſcripture do not ſeem intended 
for mere ſpeculation, or to make us judges of each 
other ; each man ſhould take them as applicable to 
his own practice. If then you think the Theory of 
Chriſtianity ſuch, that infants are in danger, if not 
admitted into the community of Chriſtians, bap- 
tize; but do not judge—What I have now ſaid, 
thaugh I think it juſt, ſeems liable to be miſap- 
plied; thoſe who form haſty concluſions, may 
think, that I make the baptizing of infants a 
matter of too little importance: but this is not 
really the caſe; in practice, I think it indiſpen/ble®, 
(in caſe of ſickneſs) ; but doing cur parts is a very 
different thing from determining what part God 
ſhall act. Nay, I not only think, that negligence 
may affect the Parent, but even the child: I ſay, 
may affect; to ſay, will affect, is to run into the 
error I am condemning ; what 1s omitted through 
negligence is very different from what is omitted 
through neceſity. As the negligence of the Parent 
may deprive the child of education, health, or 
even life itſelf; or occaſion his having vicious 
principles; no man can prove, that negligence 
with reſpect to a Sacrament will ut occafion ma- 
terial evil to the child, or deprive it of material 
good, I ſay not, it wil} do ſo; you muſt not ſay, 

| th 1 


| Shakſpeare's As You like it, AR 2. Scene 7. 
in I am only ſpeaking ere of thoſe, who held infant-baptiſm, 
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it will zot *,—But this affords no argument againſt 
the Doctrine under conſideration. 

XXXV111. We find, in diſputes about original 
ſin, paſſages are frequently quoted out of the 
eighteenth Chapter of the Book of Ezekiel, as ex- 
preſſing, that a man's goodneſs or wickedneſs 1s 
to be aſcribed to himſelf. ** The ſoul that ſinneth, 
it ſhall die.” On firſt view, we can fay, that the 
declarations of the prophet muſt be, in ſome way 
or other, reconcileable to Exod. xx. 5. otherwiſe 
both cannot come from God: therefore to argue 
from one of theſe paſſages, without any attention 
to the other, is not the way to arrive at truth. 

But the caſe ſeems to be this; if any part of 
ſcripture be abuſed, and that abuſe corrected by a 
ſubſequent writer, the correction, expreſſed art- 
leſsly and warmly, will ſound like a contradiction ®, 
Some men ſeem to have abuſed Exod. xx. 5. as 
expreſſing the influence of one generation on 
another.—The end and deſign of viſiting ſins of 
parents on children probably is, to make parental 
love act as an auxiliary motive to virtue: for many 
men will be more careful for their offspring than 
for themſelves :—ſome Jews ſeem to have made 


this plan of Providence, inſtead of a motive to 
virtue, 


n There is ſomething, I think, in Auguſtin very like ſome part 
of this; but I do not recalle& where: — ſometimes, he, and the 
other ancients, run too much into determining what wi be- 
come of Infants, — Our church (ſee end of private Baptiſm) goes 
ſo far as to ſay, that Infants baptized will certainly be ſaved; — 
this is much better, I think, than any other determination of 
By 2 It is intended to comfort parents, and encourage 

ptiſm. 

o This I conceive to happen, when St. James corrects the per- 
verſions of St. Paul's Doctrine about juſtification by Faith. — 
Lardner dates Paul to Romans, 58; James, 62. But this will be 
a ſubject of diſcuſſion in Art. xi. 
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virtue, an excuſe for vice, and a pretence for 

evading their duty. We cannot be in the favour 
of God, ſay they; It is vain for us to be careful 
or good; our parents have already made us repro- 
bates. To this evaſion they ſeem to have added 
inſolence; in applying a taunting proverb, “ the 
fathers have eaten ſour grapes, and the children's 
teeth are ſet on edge.” Inſtead of uſing that 
Law of God, which connects generations, to aſſiſt 
virtue, they uſed it to overthrow virtue, and then 
laid the blame on God :—impudent hypocriſy { 
yet they ſaid, © the way® of the Lord is not 
equal!” well might the prophet retort, ** are not 
your ways unequal *r* 

From comparing Exod. xx. with Ezekiel xvii, 
it appears, that there are 7wo Laws of God's Go- 
vernment ; one 1s, Parents by their conduct affect 
their children: the other, each man muſt work 
out his own ſalvation :* ſuppoſing theſe rules de- 
clared for men to act upon, they do not interfere 
with each - other; the firſt 1s for the Parent, the 
ſecond for the chi/d;—and, if a man is both parent 
and child, they conſpire, and aſſiſt each other, as 
motives to virtue; the man does what is right, for 
the ſake of his offspring, and alſo for his own ſake. 
The degree“, in which the parent affects the child, 
we know not preciſely; but we know, that com- 
munication of good and evil from parents to 


children by no means renders diligence fruitleſs 
or unneceſſary”. 


xXxxix. I 
P Ezek. xvii. 25. 29. q Sect. xxvIII. 


Bp. Warburton gives a different account of this matter, 
Div. Leg. B. 5. Sect. 5.— 8 vo. p. 151, &c. to 160. His 


notions are always well defended, but I am unable to give up 
my own: I have been rather at a loſs with regard to Jer. xxxi. 
20, 30. Can the meaning of the Prophet be, that under the 
new Diſpenſation, men ſhould not be guilty of ſuch impudent 
hypocriſy as to uſe the proverb about ſour grapes? — The Law 


of 
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xxxix. I fear, that our doctrine has been con- 
ſidered, even by ſome * candid perſons, as a Theory 
of little utility. But who ſhall call a doctrine uſe- 
leſs, which Scripture has publiſhed ? which gives 
us the moſt grand and comprehenſive view of 
God's Government, and ſhews us, how he treats 
our whole Race as one; and how he makes one 
generation to depend upon another?—Can that be 
uſeleſs, which lets us into the right way of treat- 
ing ourſelves? which keeps us from preſumption 
on the one hand, and deſpair on the other? Can 
that ſeem uſeleſs to a Chriſtian (for with ſuch we 
now argue), which makes us ſet an high value on 
our Redemption by Jeſus Chriſt ?—lf a child is 
diſeaſed from his Birth, is it uſeleſs to be aware 
that he is ſo? or to know, that he is not incurable? 
And, if we can come at ſome knowledge of theſe 
things without having recourle to our preſent doc- 
trine, yet can it ever be uſeleſs to ſee a ſubject to 
the bottom ? I mean, as far as man is capable of 
ſeeing it? or to endeavour to hold it on the beſt 
grounds ? 

x. Laſtly, * I believe it is often objected to 
our doctrine, in one way or other, that it %u 
men 


of viſiting ſins of Parents on children might continue, in ſome 
degree, though men improved ſo as to leave off the uſe of an 
inſolent proverb. 

And the Law of making Parents to affect their children, may 
be inforced in different degrees at different times; without 
limit. If the Maſaic diſpenſation required, that preceding 
generations ſhould affect Poſterity in à greater degree, than under 
the mere Law of Nature, yet in all ages the tau Laws ſubſiſt; 
and therefore our ſolution retains its force. 

Sect. xxx iv. latter part. 

t See Girtanner on the venereal diſeaſe in children; reviewed 

Sep. 1790. in the Analytical Review; 8 vo. 459 pages, 1788. 
J might here reply to the objection, does not Chriſt take 
away original fin wholly ? how then can concupiſcence remain 
in Chriſtians? — but I have already mentioned this W 
| (Sect. 
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men of philoſophical minds, and makes them averſe 
to Revelation. —But, if it has had this effect, I 
think the fault was in the minds of thoſe, who 
were diſguſted. The pride of Science has often 
hindered men from treating the doctrines of reve- 
lation with ſufficient reſpect, even on their own 
principles; or ſeeing how nearly they are con- 
nected with natural Religion*. Shall not the true 
philoſopher enlarge his views of things? ſhall he 
not ſtudy the Laws of God's Government, giving 
particular attention to thoſe, which are great and 
extenſive ? ſhall he not ſtudy the ſtate and condi- 
tion of human nature? and the proviſions to be 
made againſt bad internal principles ?—Suppoſe he 
thought, that all mankind had not two common 
parents ; but that ſeveral tribes of men had each 
its own; yet {till each tribe muſt trace his preſent 
qualities up to ſome confeſſed origin, in the ſame 
manner that we trace ours up to Adam. Shall 
Horace ſhew, that he had the idea of improper ? 
fin and puniſhment ? ſhall he ſay, that effeminacy 
in the offspring 1s to be aſcribed to vice in the 
parent?—Shall Cicero lament our early depravity ? 
— Shall Plato * hold, that God puniſhes offences 
down to the fourth generation, — and ſhall the Phi- 
loſopher ſet our doctrine at nought ? 


What 


(Se. xxxXx11.) I am inclined to mention it here, becauſe it is 
properly an objection. 

* Mr. Lecke himſelf is thought to have “ ſet himſelf to re- 
duce the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity to the narroweſt 
compaſs he poſſibly could.” (See Gibſon's 3d. Paſt. L. p. 231): 
— this is ſcarcely treating the doctrines with ſufficient reſpect, it 
is being afraid, and almoſt aſhamed of them. 

See the paſlages, Se. 111, Note; it might be proper ta 
read them again before entering upon this objection. 

2 Sec Hor. Delph. Od. 3. 6. 1. Note, 
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What Voltaire has written on this ſubject is 
filly and contemptible. 

XLI. Let us now come, in the laſt place, to 
our Application :—or, to conſider, what 1s the re- 
ſult of the foregoing remarks, in our preſent cir- 
cumſtances.—It has been already“ obſerved, that 
it would be uſeful, in treating moſt of the Articles 
of our ſecond part, to try how near an Article of 
Natural Religion would come to each Article of our 
church. Be this our firſt taſk. A right execution 
of this, will facilitate the reſt. We muſt ſuppoſe 
our Pagan to ſay nothing but what is found in 
ancient heathen writings, or 1s clearly to be ga- 
thered by the light of Nature. On this ground, a 
man might ſay thus; — 

We, at this time, cannot be ſuch as our Crea- 
tor intended when he formed us. A golden age, 
though feigned by Poets, ſhews a ſenſe of our pre- 
ſent depravity. What is the cauſe? Surely, in 
ſome degree, the generations that are paſſed. If 
our Pha +a had been better, ſo ſhould we. Burt 
how far are we to go back, in order to find the firſt 
ſource ? as far back as the generations of man ex- 
tend. It is not merely to bad examples, that we 
owe our moral diſorder : 1n the deſcent of qualities 
from Parents to children, there is an influence much 
greater than that of example; whether it lie in pro- 
pagation, or in education, or in both. — But, while 
one generation after another keeps in a ſtate of de- 
pravity, in what /ight can our ſpecies ſtand before 
our Creator? only in that of a criminal. He does 
not regard each man merely as a ſeparate indivi- 

a dual; 

Voltaire's Works, quarto, Vol. 26. p. 384. I ſhould not 
have left this matter ſo very ſhort, though I believe I ſhould not 
have detained my hearers long upon it, had I not been unable 
to procure the 26th Vol. of Voltaire's works at the tume of 


giving the Lecture. 
d Set, x vi. 


| 
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dual; {for he puniſhes the children for the faults 
of the Parents) ; but if he did, our depravity muſt 
incenſe him; and the ſtate of our paſſions makes it 
probable, that we ſhall continue to offend. —W hat is 
to be done? We might agree upon ſome plan, 
ſome aſſociation, for meliorating our Nature: — 
And, though we muſt not expect to get all the 
benefit of ſuch plan at once; though habitual de- 
fires are not to be rooted out in a moment, and 
purity planted in their ſtead, and brought to matu- 
rity ; yet it is to be hoped, that God would, from 
the fir, conſider us and our undertaking in a 
favourable light.“ | 

xXxLII. Having thus prepared the way, let us 
come to our proper buſineſs, and ſee in what ſenſe 
a Chriftian may aſſent to our Article at this day. 


We may ſuppoſe, in ſome ſuch ſenſe as the fol- 


lowing ; 


* Scripture treats men, conſidered before Chriſti- 
anity has had any effect, as concluded under Sin, 
and children of wrath : it alſo deſcribes the carnal 
appetites as, what we find them, too prevalent and 
unruly : this is true deſcription, but unruly appetites, 
however truly deſcribed, muſt be wrong. God 
did not create man for a ſtate ſo defective: ſo long 
as we continue in it, our ſpecies muſt appear crimi- 
nal in his eyes, and therefore ſo muſt every one that 
helps to compole our ſpecies. Nay, each man 
muſt be puniſhable ugly, ſo long as his paſſions 
are in a ſtate of rebellion or anarchy ; becauſe 
vicious paſſions have the Nature of Vice. What is 
the cauſe of this evil? - the offence of our firſt 
Parents? the account of them is drawn in faint 
characters; yet our evil is, confeſſedly, in ſome mea- 
ſure traced up to them; and many inſtances 
appear of God's treating human Beings collectively; 
and experience ſhews, that faulty paſſions are ee 

mitte 
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mitted in a courſe of nature, from generation to 
generation. Example cannot ſolve ſuch appear- 
ances; for example is only forcible, when the 
models are at hand. | 

Our remedy for theſe miſchiefs muſt lie in the 
Chriſtian Religion: that, immediately on admiſſion, 
reflores us to a ſtate of favour, ſo far as to take off 
the condemnation lying upon our Species; and puts 
each man into a way, by which he may purify the 
principles and paſſions of his mind. Only he 
muſt be aware, that mere admiſſion into Chriſti- 
anity will not, of courſe, effect a thorough refor- 
mation in his Heart. 

xL III. The next part of our application re- 
lates to mutual conceſſions between contending 
parties. 

We, on our part, might perhaps drop the ex- 
preſſion original ſin, if that was found to be the 
real cauſe of diſſenſion; uſing ſome harmleſs 
terms, with which no idea of diſpute was aſſo- 
ciated.— We might alſo change any expreſſions, 
which ſeem to imply, that fin is a part of our 
nature, as reaſon or memory is, fixed, indelible ; into 
ſuch as ſhewed, that the prevalence of our carnal 
appetites was a thing only to be expected on a 
footing of probability, and always voluntary in each 
particular inſtance ; and always curable. We might 
alſo change the word “ damnation,” into any word 
which would convey leſs terror to common minds, 
and would allow of all poſſible degrees We might 
perhaps leave more /atitude for thoſe, who doubted 
whether the Hiſtory of Adam was to be underſtood 
literally. 

On the part of our adverſaries, (I ſpeak not of 
Tifidels, for the queſtion is only about different 
interpretations of ſcripture amongſt thoſe, who ac- 
knowledge its authority), it might be allowed, 

that 
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that individuals, though #mocent as ſuch, may be, 
agreeably to what we find in ſcripture, affected by 
what is properly the puniſhment of the community. 
— That vicious ſentiments may deſcend from parents 
to children, in a courſe of Nature, like inſanity; 
and that the »ſual acceptation of hereditary does 
not pretend, in all caſes, preciſely to diſtinguiſh © 
between the effects of propagation, and living to- 
gether. That, when it is very probable, from ex- 
perience and obſervation, that certain paſſions vill 
prevail, it is according to cuſtom of language and 
feripture, to ſpeak of them as prevalent ; though 
in each aft of the mind there may be choice, and 
though the fate of the mind admits of continual 
amendment, 

It ſeems to me as if thoſe, who follow Taylor, 
might make theſe conceſſions ; and then but little 
matter of diſpute would remain. If any ſhould 
remain, moderation in carrying it on would be here 
peculiarly becoming: and it would allo be pratt:- 
cable; becauſe all parties allow the exifence of evil, 
the difference 1s, about the manner of accounting 
for its exiſtence. Aud this 1s a difference, which 
need not hinder men from uniting in finding and 
applying remedies for our mental diforders. 

XLiv. We now come to the laſt thing, which 
is, as before, to conſider, whether our reſearches 
have made any openings for Improvement, — The 
great ſubject of improvement here, muſt be here- 
aitary evil, natural and moral. The nature of this, 
and 1ts particular Laws, ſhould be inveſtigated by 
a ſeries of experiments. In ſuch inveſtigation, the 
remedies would be obſerved with a watchful eye.— 

And 


© Perhaps it may be from this part of the ſubjeR, that Au- 
guſtin ſays, “eo (peccato originali) nihil ad predicandum notius, 
whil ad iutelligendum ſecretius.“—(quottd in Encyl.) 
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And ſucceſs in this, would lead to an analyſis“ of 
human ſentiments and paſſions; and to the beſt 
methods of regulating them, and producing from 
them their greateſt good. 

Improvement might be made in claſſing texts of 
ſcripture, which have any relation to our ſubje&. 
Some texts conſider the Chriſtian in 7keory, others 
in practice; and ſpeak of him, accordingly, as good 
or bad: as free from condemnation * or obnoxious 
to it. Sometimes man is ſpoken of as a ſpecies, 
ſometimes as an individual. Sometimes the entrance 
into Chriſtianity means nothing more than mere 
admiſſion; ſometimes it implies all the conſequences, 
which follow from it in the common courſe of 
things.—But we ſhall again have occaſion to men- 
tion this claſſing; a great deal of diſpute has ariſen 
from the want of it. 

The denunciations made * on occaſion of the of- 
fence of our firſt Pareats, with regard to Labour, 
Agriculture, and Parturition, might afford hints for 
improvements in thoſe particulars. 

Labour might be improved, or the evil of it 
diminiſhed, by every one's fharing in it; with a 
view to health, and other ends; and by improving 
the condition of thoſe, who earn a ſubſiſtence by 
Labour.—As alſo by contriving to have incite- 
ments to labour from ſome noble or affecting ſen- 
timent; for we know, that, in the warmth of 
friendſhip, compaſſion, emulation, &c. the evil of 
labour is entirely annihilated. Amongſt theſe in- 
citements ſhould be, the hope of ſuccels ; to which 
it would contribute greatly, if the materials were 
improved on which men labour, 

This laſt thought leads us to improvement in 
Agriculture. The ground ſeems to reſemble, in 


{ome 


 * See Eſſai ſur les moyens de plaire, p. 178. faid to be writ- 
ten by Moncricff, Te: 
© Sect. XXX11, Gen. iii. 16, 19. 
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ſome ſort, the mind of man: if neglected, it gets 
over-run with weeds ; but attention and experience 
ſhew the beſt methods of extirpating them, and 
preventing their growth. The preſent generation 
is too well ſkilled in the methods of improving 
agriculture, for me to offer any hints concerning 
that ſubject. 

Nor dare I hazard any particular remarks on 
the ſubject of Parturition. I think it does admit 
of improvement; and ſome caſes have appeared, 
in which a ſtrong ſentiment, particularly that of 
ſhame, and a courſe of healthy activity, have greatly 
reduced its evils. Theſe are hints of nature, which 
ſhould be purſued : probably the pain and peril 
of child-birth” would be diminiſhed as Labour 
grew more pleaſing. And as yet, no particular limit 
appears, at which the improvement muſt ſtop. 

XLVv. We may now draw towards a concluſſon. 
And what thought is ſo natural, after the diſcuſſion 
of our grand, awful, and intereſting ſubject, as this? 
that the whole Hiſtory of mankind ſeems to conſiſt 
in a departure from original perfection, and a gra- 
dual return to it. We may recollect what was ſaid 
about a fate of nature being a ſtate® of war.... 
Suppoſing man to come out of the hand of his 
Creator ſuch as he muſt have been intended to be, 
his firſt ſtate would be a ſtate of peace: but he 
offends, he grows corrupted, his paſſions grow tur- 
bulent, he falls into contentions ; his ſtate of undiſ- 

_ ciplined nature becomes a ſtate of war. He gets 
involved in ſuch evils, that civil ſociely becomes 
neceſſary for his ſecurity: civil ſociety brings on 
order and diſcipline, encourages induſtry and civi- 
lization; its benefits cauſe it to be enjoyed; patriotiſm 
{prings up in the mind; and the public good is 
purſued with ardor and affection: the reſult 1s 

peace. 


Es Sect, IX, 
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Peace. — How like to this is the progreſs of the 
mind 1n its moral capacity, according to the ſcrip- 
tural Hiſtory ſo much decried! It ſets out from 
original rig htequſneſs, falls, becomes depraved, ſuffers, 
is made ſober ; has recourſe to Chriſtianity, is re- 
gulated by Chriſtian diſcipline, gets corrected, meli- 
orated, purified : and becomes, at laſt, what it was 
originally intended to be, virtuous and happy. 

Is it too viſionary to hope, that the Ge pro- 
greſſion may, at one time, be experienced in thoſe 
other things, to which the firſt dreadful condem- 
nation related? - Were this to be the caſe, Labour 
would become like the animated and generous 
exertions of the beneficent Hero, or the eager acti- 
vity of the hunter, or the engaging purſuits of the 
man of ſcience, and the enthuſiaſtic virtuoſo, 


Agriculture, by adopting what was uſeful, in the 


field or plantation, and embelliſhing it with an or- 
namental ſimplicity, would make the earth, if not 
a perfect Eden, a beautiful Garden, delightful to 


the ſenfes, as well as replete with ſalutary nouriſh- 


ment.—And the generations of man would be con- 
tinued and perpetuated, without danger, pain, or 
material inconvenience to thoſe, who never appear 
more amiable than in the maternal character. 
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T* HE condition of man, after the Fall of Adam, 
| is ſuch, that he cannot turn and prepare him- 
ſelf, by his own natural ſtrength and good works, 
to faith, and calling upon God: wherefore we 
have no power to do good works, pleaſant and 
acceptable to God, without the grace of God by 
Chriſt preventing us, that we may have a good 
will, and working with us, when we have that 
good will. | 


1. The connexion of this Article with the pre- 
ceding is obvious. In the preceding, Man is 
deſcribed as under the influence of diſorderly pa/- 
ſions that influence muſt affect his choice, or 
Free-will, as it is called; he will not fo eaſily 
chuſe, what is right, as if he was free from that 
influence. This is a lamentable ſtate, it may be 
ſaid, if we conſider the conſequent puniſhment; 
true; but the preſent Article affirms, that God 
will afi/t man under this difficulty: by his ſpirit, 
or what has been uſually called his Grace. So 
that the preſent Article relates as much to Grace, 
as to Free -will; or perhaps more; for the remedy 
is more the object of this Article, than the diſ- 
order. However, it had been cuſtomary to diſcuſs 
Freedom 
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Freedom of Will; and the fifth Article had laid 
down doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit. 

11. We begin, as in former Articles, with 
Hiſtory; and we muſt be careful not to repeat 
what was given under the ninth Article, nor to 
mention any facts, which would be more advan- 
tageouſly introduced hereafter. | 

Let us firſt ſee whether Heathens and infidels 
have held any notions reſembling our preſent doc- 
trine. The ancients ſeem not unfrequently to 
refer men's good qualities to divine aſſiſtance and 
inſpiration. Agamemnon fays* to Achilles, in 
Homer's Iliad, 

Es E K&pTEpOS EXCH, Otoc Wu co. ToY cd: 
Fortitude is one of the four cardinal virtues. Park- 
hurſt mentions * ſeveral inſtances, in which Homer 
uſes the word everveuee» for inſpiring the mind.— 
 Pythagoras makes truth and virtue the gifts of 
God. Pindar ſays *, of Virtues in general, Ex ®cwv 
Yap paxavu Warns Brortars aperars, & C. Socrates 
uled to ſay, Gens — cnuaivey Tous wbpwro wee Twv 
eviewreuw warrw ©, —Eraſmus* ſpeaks of Cicero as 
inſpired ; and, in modern times, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, a famous Deiſt, addreſſes God as © giver 
of all inward illuminations*.” — Theſe ſeem to be 
inſtances of referring moral qualities to God:— 
natural events are frequently referred, as the finding 
of Polycrates's® ring, to Neptune; but I will only 

| re 
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2 Thad, 1. 178. 

b Hebr. Lexicon under HN —ſenſe vu. 

© See his Life by Ladvocat;—alſo by Dacier, Vol. 2. p 219. 

4 Pyth. 1. 79. or geen y: ſee alſo ſome of his Commen- 
tators. The ancient idea of Virtue was extenſive ; {ce Hume's 
Eſſays, Vol. 2. p. 282. 

Ken. Memorab. 1. 1. 19. 

See Olivet's Tuſc. diſp. beginning. 

See Leland's View, Vol. 1. p. 24. 4th Edit. 


D Valer. Max. 6. 9. quoted by Pearſon on Creed, p. 444. 
iſt, Edit. or 218. fol. | 
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recall to your minds the prayer of the Countryman 
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to Hercules, as that is an inſtance of uniting divine 
aſſiſtance with human endeavoursx. 

111. The Fews ſeem to have been more in the 
habit of referring things to God, than any other 
people: they ſpoke of him, not only as the cauſe 
of good. but of evil. One reaſon probably was, that 
they were more immediately under the Govern- 
ment of God than any other people. When the 
more extraordinary communications between God 
and them ceaſed, they had the Prophets to connect 
them with him; and, when Prophecy at length 
was ſilent, they ſtill remained a diſtinguiſhed peo- 
ple.—I imagine no other people would ſpeak of 
God's hardening the Heart of an oppreſſive Prince, 
or of leading men into Temptation". Yet they had 
not all exactly the ſame idea of the divine agency, 
when oppoſed to human. The Eſenes are“ ſaid 
to have favoured divine agency, the Sadducees 
human; and the Phariſees, to have been in a kind 
of middle opinion.— The Pſalms contain ſome 

prayers 


i Fable of the Countryman and Hercules. 
* Theſe inſtances do not expreſs the Slavery or captivity of the 
will; nor diſtinguiſh between preventing and aſſiſting Grace: nice- 


ties are not to be expected: yet, in Dacier's account of the doctrine 


of Plato, (French Edit. p. 153, ) there is a ſomething about 
blindneſs of the mind: and vicious actions becoming involuntary, 
which ſeems really to bear ſome affinity to the Chriſtian (or 
Jewiſh) expreſſions. Men are drawn on, (Dacier ſays, repre- 
tenting the doctrine of Plato,) par le mal heureux penchant de 
leur coeur, qui leur fait commettre le mal qu'ils ne voudroient 
pas faire; ils ſont 2//aves du peche, qui les domine, et au ſervice 


duquel ils ont engage leur liberté.“ — But I have not an oppor- 


tunity at preſent of giving the paſſages in the Original. 

1 Introd, to Part. 11. Sect. xvi. 

m Burnet on the 15th Art. —Rogers on the 1oth Art. men- 
tions both Sadducees and Phariſees, as holding Free-will, © and 
that unto the beſt things,” | 
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prayers for moral qualities“. Maimonides | ſays *, 
that every man has it in his power to turn himſelf 
into a good way, and to be juſt, M, righteous. 
And this he proves from Gen. iii. 12, which is 
conſequent to the Fall. — His expreſſion is general; 
but it ſeems to be oppoſed, in his mind, to decrees, 
rather than to mental corruption, or ſlavery of 
the will.— Iſaiah xi. 2, g.—and Ixi. 1. may be 
reckoned out of the ordinary courſe of things.— 
Prov. xvi. 1. 9. 

Ivo With regard to early Chriſtians, the ſame 
obſervations may be made here, which were made 
under the preceding Article*:—including that on 
the Manicheans : if any one doubts whether any 
paſſages can be found in the early writers, which 
are to our purpoſe, I need only refer him to 

Voſſius's * Hiſtoria Pelagiana, and Nicholls on this 
1oth Article.— Nicholls has collected ſome paſ- 
ſages, with regard to the S avery of the will, others 
concerning preventing, others concerning aſſiſting 
Grace.—Baxter alſo tells* us, that both Greek 
and Latin Fathers, who wrote before the days of 
Auguſtin,” „deny any ſuch Grace” as, by an in- 
ſuperable operation, © ſhall infallibly convert,” 

v. We now proceed to the fifth century: and 
here we again get into the Pelagian controverſy. 
The hiſtory of Pelagius* has been given before; 
and a charge of inconſiſtency * againſt Auguſtin has 
been mentioned, which belonged, as to the ſub- 
ject of it, to this place; though, as affecting his 

character, 
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n Pſalm li. 10, 11,-—and cx3x. paſſim. 

o Depznitentia, cap* 5. Edit. Clavering, Oxon, 1705. 

P Art. 1x. Sect. v. 

4 P. 644. 6. with regard to Grace in general. —but with re- 
gard to preventing Grace, fee B. 4. Chap. 2. | 

On Perſeverance, p. 3. 

Art. 1x Sect. vi. t Art, 1x, Sect, vi, 
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character, more properly to the former. Our 


preſent ſubje& ſeems to have been the principal 
one of the Pelagian controverſy ; the others were 
rather ſecondary objects; but it admits of ſo many 
niceties, that to give the hiſtory of that contro- 
verſy with preciſion, ſhould be a ſeparate work. — 
Vaſſius has been very attentive in giving it, and a 
ſtudent, who is defirous of ſearching into this mat- 
fer, can ſcarcely, I ſhould imagine, read a better 
work". Forbes may alſo deſerve mention.—The 
general idea of the doctrine of the Pelagians, with 
regard to our preſent ſubject, is, that they wanted 
to reduce all the ſayings of Scripture concerning 
the divine aſſiſtance in things moral and ſpiritual, 
or concerning the divine influence on the ind, to 
external helps; ſuch as the publication of the goſ- 
pel, the promiſe of eternal rewards and puniſh- 
ments, &c. theſe were allowed by all to influ- 
ence the mind; but the orthodox underſtood the 
ſcriptures to declare an immediate action of the 
Deity on the mind of man. — The Pelagians con- 
trived ſeveral expreſſions, which had very much 
the appearance at firſt of delivering the orthodox 
doctrines; but, on an accurate examination, the 

were found to be ambiguous: ſuch is that ſtron 

one mentioned by Dr. Jortin*k, God “ aſſiſts us,” 
* by illuminating us with divers and ineffable gifts 
of his heavenly Grace :” this many orthodox would 
be ready to take in their own ſenſe; but it is 
capable of being conſtrued fo as to fignify only 
external information: - and other parts of the Pela- 
glan writings required ſuch conſtruction, in order 
to avoid inconſiſtency. We have before produced 


| the 


u P. 8. Iam glad to ſee ſo good a character of this work 
as there is at the end of Plaifere's 4ppello, given by Dr. Chr. 
Potter, p. 423. 


* Diſſertation 2d. p. 51.— Wall, p. 169. 
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the Creed of Pelagius, as delivered to Innocent 
the firſt. We find theſe words in it, with relation to 
our preſent ſubje&, © Liberum fic confitemur 
arbitrium, ut dicamus. nos Dei ſemper indigere 
auxilio.” Auguſtin ſhews 7 the ambiguity of aux- 
lio, which indeed may mean external help; and 


was probably intended to convey that idea to the 


Pelagians.— What the Orthodox doctrine was, we 
may ſee from the Letter of the African Biſhops to 
Pope Zoſimus, who ſeems to have taken the Pela- 
gians in the ſenſe they wiſhed, and therefore to 
have been deſirous of favouring them. Theſe 
prelates require, that Pelagius and Cæleſtius © do 
by a plain confeſſion own, that we are in every 
4000 aſſiſted by the Grace of God, not only to 
underſtand, but alſo to pradtiſe righteouſneſs ; in 
ſuch wiſe, as that, without it, we are not able to 
do, to ſpeak, to think; or to have anything of 
true and ſincere piety » —It might be added to 
this account, that the Pelagians ſeem to have car- 
ried on their idea of imitation; as original ſin was 
an imitation of Adam, fo the grace of Chriſt con- 
ſiſted in part in his ſetting * us a good example :— 
It ſhould alſo be mentioned, that the Pelagians 
talked much of the grace of Chriſt illuminating 
the human underſtandinge; not perhaps internally *, 
as ſome moderns do, and immediately. — Jerom's 
Letter to Cze/iphon may laſtly be mentioned, as 

ſhewing 


De Gratis Chriſt, C. 33. Vol. 10. Edit. Benedit,— (See 
Wall, Chap. 19. Sect. 20. 


5 Proſper contra Collatorem. C. 10. this tranſlation is in 
Wall, C. 19. Sect. 15.—Profper's was a famous work againſt 
Caſſian, i in defence of Auguſtin. 

See Voſhus Hiſt, Pel. p. 654, or Lib. 3. par. 2. Antith. 3. 
from Aug. adv. 4 4 Juliani—Reſponſionem, Lib. 11. 
Cap. 145. (ſhould be 146). p. 753. Edit. Ben. 

> Voſlius ibidem.— Wall, p. 171, or C. 19. Sect. 15. 
© See Ludlam's Eſſay on the Spirit. 
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- ſhewing the manner, in which the Pelagians argued 

N divine grace; they uſed a kind of reductio 

ad abſurdum, by aſking, whether, if we wanted to 

do the moſt vulgar or unclean actions, (ſpecifying 
them) we need require the divine affiſtance l. 

vi. Though I have not read regularly all Augu/tir's 
writings relating to the Pelagian controverſy, yet 
from what I have ſeen, I retain my partiality for 
him as an acute and noble writer ; eſpecially, 
the times conſidered. Allowing, that controverſy 
warmed him into faying ſome things too ſtrong in 
favour of divine agency, as interfering with human, 
(though I ſhould doubt whether it really did, not- 
withſtanding*® I have ſeen ſome things, which at 
firſt appeared ſtrong) yet one would think nothing 
very bad could come from one, who uſes the fol- 
lowing expreſſions*: “ ſi non eſt Dei Gratia, quo- 
modo ſalvat mundum ? fi non eſt liberum arbitrium, 
quomodo judicat mundum ?—Quaa iſta queſtio, ubi 
de arbitrio voluntatis et Dei Gratia diſputatur, ita 
eſt ad diſcernendum difficilis, ut quando defenditur 

liberum 


' 
! 
| 
| 


4 See Wall, Ch. 19. SeR. 20. 
| © P. S. Sce afterwards in Art, xv11. Sect. v.— The change 
of opinion in Auguſtin conſiſted in this: (De Pred. San&. 
Cap. 3.) He once thought, we had ſomething ſo much our 
| own, that we need not aſcribe it to God; but he was ſtruck 
| with 1 Cor. iv. 7. and he found other paſſages, in which even 
| | Faith was aſcribed to God; as 1 Cor, vu. 25. therefore he 
determined to aſcribe Faith to God :—his former opinion, he 
ſays, was right, as far as it awent; he had before aſcribed /irtue 
| (or Nd ant its chief ſource). to God; now he aſcribes both 
| Faith and Virtue. They are both our own, he ſays, “ propter 
| 23 * yet both may be called the Gifts of God. 
| « Love with Faith.“ Eph, vi. 23. | 
I ſee no fault but taking the ſentimental expreſſions of Scrip- 
| ture in too ſtrict and ſpeculative a way. But one fide did that 
as much as the other, Here is no ſcheme to ſet aſide free-will : 
| there is rather the contrary in the writings of Auguſtin to the 
| monks at Adrumetum. 
| Voſſius Hiſt. Pel. ad init. from Aug. Ep. 46, ad Valentinum. 
printed Edit. Ben. in 19th Vol. p. 470. 
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hberum arbitrium, negari Dei Gratia videatur; 
quando autem afleritur Dei Gratia, liberum arbi- 
trium putetur auterri*”. Since this is the caſe, 
he ſays, only let Pelagius expreſs himſelf in terms, 
which are not ambiguons, and all controverly willceale. 

This is not the language of a Bigot !—Quod ſi 
forte latenter ſentit, 7g#noſcat aliter ſuſpicantibus; 
ipſe enim“ hoc facit, &c. it 15 Pelagius's own fault 
if we ſuſpect him, he might fo eaſily ſpeak out : this 
{urely 1s liberal, as well as acute. In his book de 
Civitate Dei, Auguſtin ſpeaks in favour of Free- 


will, on principles of natural Religion; juſt as any 


Philoſopher would ſpeik. 

vii. Auguſtin died in the year 430; Fulgen- 
tius, who was Alſo an African Biſhop, and lived to 
the year 533, may be conſidered as a ſucceſſor to 
Auguſtin, in taking the lead as far as related to 
defending the orthodox doctrines. Indeed the 
Biſhops in other parts of the world, both in Europe 
and Aſia, ſeem to have had that diffidence with 
regard to the doctrine or expreſſions of Auguſtin, 
and to have felt that ſhock, which ſome good men 
in other parts have felt in moſt ages. This oc- 
caſioned the ſending of Petrus Diacouus from the 
Eaſt, at the head of a deputation, to confer with 
the Africans. It alſo was the occaſion of lome 
debates, into which a countryman of our * own 
entered; his name was Fauſtus, and he was diſtin- 
guiſhed from others of that name by the Title 
of Rienſis, or Regenfis, from the Biſhopric of 
Riez in France, which he held. —Fulgentius lived 
much under perſecution, as the Arian party were 
in power in his time: —he wrote to Tun 

with 


* Aug. de Gratia Chriſti, cap. 47. or Set. ca. p. 168. 
> Auy. de Natura et Gratia, Cap. $9, or Sect, bs. p. 105. 
: Vol. 7. Edit. Ben. —Lib. 5. cap 
1 Caye ſays, natione Gallus, _ 4 Britiſh Family. 
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with great and unaffected dignity, at the time 
when he was under a ſentence of baniſhment, 
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paſſed by the authority of Thraſimund himſelf: 

— he wrote in a ſtile ſo manly and ſo rational, as 
nothing but a ſtrong conviction and a fixed ſenſe 
of duty could dictate. 

VIII. We have already given a general idea 
of the Semipelagians. Their opinion with regard 
to our preſent ſubject, is moſt briefly expreſſed 
thus; they allowed an aſſiſting or co-operating 
grace, but denied a preventing grace: this is ſaid, 
but there are ſome diſtinctions, which might be 
made, if it were our particular buſineſs to get a 
very preciſe idea of their notions: as that they 
allowed a grace preventing, or previouſly inſpiring, 
good works”, but not dictating Faith, or good will. 
They did not allow, that grace was given exactly 
according to men's deſerts ; yet they 5 A a 
good character was an occaſion of giving it; 
rather of offering it; for they thought, that * 
man was free to accept or reject the divine“ aſſiſt- 
ance.— The perſon mentioned as the leader of the 
Semi-pelagians, is John Caſſiau, who is placed in 
the year 424, fix ycars before Auguſtin's death.— 
Caſſian founded Wo Monaſteries near Marſeilles, 
and therefore the Semi-pelagians are frequently 
called Maſſlienſes.— The chief perſon who oppoſed 
Caſſian, was Proſper, who is placed in the year 
434: he followed Auguſtin, and his works are 
ſometimes made an appendix to the works of that 
Father. Notwithſtanding his efforts, the Semi- 
pelagians gained ground in the fixth Century; 
and have never been extinct : they ſeem likely to 


continue, 
I Art. 1x. Sc. 1x. 


m See Voſſius, Lib. 4. par. 1. p. 68 3.— Aug, De Predeſt. 


ſanctorum, with the Letters of Profper and Hilary prefixed, 
Ed. Ben. Vol. 10. 


>. Moſheim. Index. 
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continue, and to be popular; as they neither 
offend by depreciating ſcripture, nor by negle&- 
ing reaſon. The Engiih Divines have been fup- 
poſed to favour their tenets, though the Liturgy 
of our church implies, in ſeveral * places, that we 
hold the doctrine of preventing Grace. 

1x. The diſputes about Grace, which began in 
the fifth Century, have never wholly ſubſided ; 
they have grown more and more zricate, and 
therefore more - voluminovs. Calmet ſays “, that 
more has been written by Divines upon Grace 
than upon any other ſubject. Yoltaire ſeems to 
account for it by ſaying, © cette queſtion, ainſi que 
preſque toute la * metaphylique, rentre pour le 
fond dans le labyrinthe de la fatalité et de la 
liberte, ou toute Pantiquite s'eſt Egarce, et of 
homme n'a gueres de fil qui le conduile.” — This 
being the caſe, we muſt content ourlelves with ſe- 
lecting a few remarkable æras. 

The Mohammedans ſcem to attribute a great deal 
to the divine affiſtance ; nay, ſo much as to take 
away even human co-operation. See Calmet's Dic- 
tionary under Grace. 

In the zimth century, our doctrine, and thoſe con- 
netted with it, occaſioned diſturbance. Goreſcalc, 
or Godeſchalchus, ſtudied the works of Auguſtin 
with 'preat ardour, and filled his mind with lofty 
conceptions of the divine Grace and decrees ; ſome 
of them ſuch as Auguſtin had really never enter- 
tained, as they ran into the extremes of abſolute 
reprobation. He was a German by birth, but be- 


longed to a monaſtery in France, near Sorſſons ; 


there is a Biſhop of Soiſſons, but he is under the 
Archbiſhop of Reims.—This zealous monk took a 


© See Nicholls on this tenth Article. 
p Dict, under Grace. 


4 Siecle de Louis xiv. du jansẽniſme; near begitining, 
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journey to Rome, in order to viſit the Tombs of 
the Apoſtles : on his return, he viſited the Biſhop 


of Verona, and poured forth to him the ſublime 


notions, which he had been imbibing ; the Biſhop 
heard ſo much of 

Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge abſolute,“ 
that he began to be alarmed and terrified: he 
thought the matter required advice; he accord- 
ingly applied to Raban Archbiſhop of Mentz, to 
whom Goteſcalc was as ready to open himlfelf, 
though in a Synod, as he had been to the Biſhop 
of Verona. Raban caught the alarm, and accuſed 
this admirer of Auguſtin to his higheſt ſuperior, 
the Archbiſhop of Reims; the hot, imperious Hinc- 
mar. Hincmar called a provincial Council, had 
the monk condemned, degraded, impriſoned, beat 
with rods ; nay, what might be worſt of all, com- 
pelled to burn his own writings with his own 
hands. He died* in priſon, and after the ſacra- 
ments had been refuſed to him when alive, burial 
was refuſed to his body.—On this occaſion, the 
flames of controverſy about Grace (and the doc- 
trines allied to it) broke out atreſh. And the 
affair of Goteſcalc has ſeemed of ſuch conſe- 
quence in later days, that eminent men have 
written upon it; Vaſſius and Archbiſhop Uſher 
particularly : Uſher was a ſtrong predeſtinarian, 
and publiſhed a little volume about Goteſcalc 
expreſsly. Voſſius has made the tranſactions here 


imperfectly mentioned, the ſubject of the laſt part 


of his Pelagian Hiſtory. 

x. The Schoolmen, in the twelfth century, ſeized 
on every queſtion in the ſubtle controverſies about 
Grace, and ſeparated it into its minuteſt fibres: 


which they moreover twiſted with the fine _ 
0 


r Paradiſe Loſt. 
About the year 868, — He was impriſoned in his Monaſtery. 
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of che Ariſtotelian Philoſophy. We ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of the Schoolmen under the thir- 
teenth Article ; we will only mention ſome here as 
the leaders of Sefs. Thomas Aquinas, of the illuſ- 
trious Family of the Counts of Aquino ( Juvenal's 
birth-place) followed the notions of Auguſtin. He 
is often called St. Thomas; his Summa Theologiæ, 
or body of Divinity, is praiſed by the authors of 
the French Encyclopedie, as a great effort of hu- 
man intellect. But what I mean now to fay of 
him is only, that from him his followers had the 
name of Thomiſts ; they were oppoſed to the Scotifts, 
whoſe head was John Duns Scotus an Engliſhman, 
(or Iriſhman according to Cave): probably his 
name was 7% n Duns; Scotus, as before obſerved, 
was in old times, the Latin word“ for Jriſiman; 
which might not be diſtinguiſhed from Engliſh- 
man. In the age we are ſpeaking of, the Domini- 
caus and Franciſcans had all the learning of the 
times between them. The Dominicans were Tho- 
miſts; and Scotus (or John Duns) being of the 
Franciſcan order, the Franciſcans were Scotifts., — 
Any one, who wiſhed to take a ſlight view of the 
ſubtleties of the Schoolmen, with regard to the 
doctrine of Grace, might read part of the index to 
Thomas Aquinas's Summa, There are in it about 
nine columns of the word Gratia.—Or he might 
read the diſputes of the Dominicans aud Franciſ- 
cans at the Council of Trent". The greateſt in- 
tricacies ſeem to be about the beginnings of Grace, 
with acts of the 2077“: I think it was ſaid, that 
God waited for the volition when a man was previ- 


ouſly 


* See Ladvocat.— Sir John Duntze is an Engliſh Baronet, 

u Handel was called il Safſone: =So Paul Yeroneſe, Claude 
Lorrain, &c. 

* Heylin's Hiſt, Quinqu. Part 1,—Chap. 3. Sect. 4, &c,- 
Paolo's Hiſtory. 
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ouſly prepared by Grace ; that is, in the language 
of the Schools, when the man was “ conſtitutus 
in actu primo ſufficiente ad bene operandum.” lt 
will not be forgotten, I hope, that I am here 
ſpeaking hiſtorically, and not explaining or rea- 
ſoning. 

x1. We will now proceed to the age of the 
Reformation. The Reformers in general, from 
Wickliffe down to Luther and Calvin, were much 


inclined to high notions of the divine agency; or, 


as they thought, to be followers of Auguſtin. —Seve- 
rity of manners, and great {ſeriouſneſs about the 
Majeſty and Glory of God, might promote this 
turn. The Pyar debated on as Lutheran in 
the Council of Trent are very ſtrong 7 indeed. But 
the Church of Eugland meant to be much more 
moderate; as appears from the N eceſſary doctrine; 
and as is well deſcribed by Gloceſter * Ridley in his 
Life of Biſhop Ridley. — Nothing indeed can better 
ſhew the intention of our church than one ſhort 
tentence at the end of ie Article of Free will in 
the Neceflary Doctrine“; * A men be allo to be 
moniſhed, and chicfly preachers, that in this highe 
matier, they lokyng on both ſides, ſo attempre and 
moderate themſelves, that neyther they ſo preache 
the grace of God, that they take away thereby 
freewill, nor on the other fide fo extoll freewill 


that injury be done to the Grace of God.“ - do not 


think there was ever anything ſaid miore ſenſibly on 
this ſubject . The reformatio legum has theſe words, 
Et ſimiliter nobis contra illos progrediendum eſt, 
qui tantum in libero arbitrio roboris et nervorum 

ponunt 


y See Heylin Quinqu, Part 1. Chap. 3. Sect. 1. 

z Book v. Chap. vii. 

= Our church afterwards got nearer Calviniſm. 

> Jr is like Auguſtin's, Si non eſt Dei Gratia, &c. Sect. v2. 
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ponunt, ut eo ſolo fine alia ſpeciali gratia, rectè ab 
hominibus vivi poſſe, conſtituunt“.“ 

We have no Homily profeſſedly on this ſubject; 
ſome few expreſſions are to be met with in the firſt 
part of the Homily on Salvation, but nothing in 
the way of theory, or ſpeculation, or. definition, — 
Room ſeems left by our church for perſons of dif- 
ferent perſwaſions; the doctrine is left as unintel- 
ligible ; both Free-will and Grace being eſtabliſhed, 
without any authoritative ſolution of the difficulty 
ariſing from their ſeeming inconſiſtency.— I ſup- 
poſe any of Plazfere's five opinions might be pro- 
feſſed in our church. 

X11. We have before“ ſpoken of Antinomians, 
under the ſeventh Article. All we need fay of 
them here is, that they held Grace to be irreſſſtible: 
which tenet would imply, that all human endeavours 
are unneceflary. Some who held tenets of this 
nature were* called Goſpellers*; but Antinomians 
were of all countries. Theſe Antinomians oppoled 
the Anabapti/ts*, who revived Pelagianiſm. 

X111. The order of Feſwits was founded in 
1540. Bower ſays", that they followed the Semi- 
pelagians ; they have been enemies to the high 
orthodox doctrines of Grace, &c.—So indeed have 
been other ſcientifical men.—There is a ſhort hiſ- 
tory of them, ſaid to have been written by D'Alem- 
bert, which ſeems well worth reading; though I 
ſhould not think the author a Friend to Revela- 
tion. He conſiders the Society as only uſing 


Religion 


© De Hereſibus, Cap. 7. d Art. v1t. Set. 111. 

© Dr. Jortin's 2d. Diſſ. p. 96. from Burnet. 

At firſt, extolling Gel by ſetting aſide Law; afterwards 
by heightening Goſpel in any way. 

s Life of Ridley, p. 344. 

2 Vol. 1. p. 350.— Lives of Popes. 

Printed 1765. (no place), 
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Religion as a means of getting Power; yet he 
conſiders Le Tellier (p. 107,) as fincere about 
doctrine. 

The Jeſuits might be, properly, religious at firſt, 
and when they found the effect of religion in ac- 
quiring power, might apply it to that purpoſe: 
this, 1 imagine, has been often done: they mu/ 
take up ſome dofrine about Grace, &c. and they 
took up that, which would ſucceed beſt, in courts 
particularly. Either extreme, of the Pelagians or 
their adverſaries, would have impeded their pro- 
greſs in the world: and thinking men would 
adopt prudential views moſt eafily where they 
found they had no clear ideas, 

The doctrine of the Romaniſts may be feen 
in the fixth Seſſion of the Council of Trent; 
in the firſt five Canons concerning Juſtification. — 
I do not ſee, that our Article is incompatible with 
them. 

The Romaniſts have been, fince the Reforma- 
tion, perplexed to determine what part they ſhould 
take in controverſies concerning Grace, &c.— They 
have extolled Auguſtin fo highly, as to think they 
muſt be for him ; and they muſt be againſt the 
Reformers : yet the Reformers were great admirers 
of Auguſtin; and the Jeſuits, devoted to Rome, 
inclined to Semipelagianiſm. This, and the divi- 
fions amongſt themſelves, have been the occaſion of 
many inconſiſtencies, and of many refined ſtrokes 
of papal policy. What we ſay of ſuch tranſactions 
ſhall be arranged under heads of different countries, 
rather than in the order of time. 

X1V. Spain has produced Molina“, or Molinos : 
he was a Jeſuit, and a kind of leader in recon- 

ciling 


« Diflinguiſh between this Lexis Molina, or Molinos, and 
Mielael Molinos, a Quietiſt. 
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viling Grace and Free-will by nice diſtinctions!. 
Voltaire * reckons him the original author of the 
diſtinctions uſed in the controverſies of the laſt 
Century ; but ſome perſons, aſcribe their origin to 
the Schoolmen.— Diſputes ® have ariſen on this 
queſtion, into which it does not ſeem neceſſary for 
us to enter.— Molina has been of conſequence 
enough to have his book called the precurſor * of 
Antichriſt, and to be appealed againſt at Romer. 
xv. Holland and Flanders have not only pro- 
duced the famous Michael Bay, a divine of Lou- 
vain, whoſe doctrines were condemned at Rome, 
and afterwards brought forward, in order to throw 
odium on a rival party; but they have been the 
ſcene of warm conteſts with regard to the agency 
of God, as oppoſed to the the agency of man.— 
Thoſe who had high notions of the Divine agency 
in the ſalvation of Mankind, were called Gomariſts, 
from one Gomar born at Bruges. Their oppo- 
nents were called Arminians, from Jacob van Har- 
mine, in Latin Arminius, born at Oude-water * in 
1560. | 
The Arminians got the name of Remonſtrants; 
from remonſtrating againſt the treatment they met 
with; and on that account, the Gomariſts came 
to be called Contra- remonſtrants: they are now moſt 
commonly called Calviniſtis, from Calvin, who, 
though a Frenchman, was principally ſettled at 
Geneva. The famous Grotius, or de Groot, was 
an Arminian; he was born at Delft; his great 
eminence 
| See a ſhort account of his Book in Dupin's Compendious 
Hiſtory, Cent. 17. Chap. 1. 
m Janseniſme ; Louis xx. | . 
" See Vitringa's Theology, Vol. 1. where he ſpeaks de 
media ſcientid, under de Attributis Dei; (Sapientia). 


9 Voltaire, ib, ? Dupin, ib. 
14 Ladvocat. 
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eminence in Learning did not prevent his ſuffering 
_ for his opinions, In 1618, it was thought proper 

to hold a ſynod at Dort (or Dordrecht) on account 
of the contentions between the two parties now 
mentioned, It fate from Nov. 1, 1618, to April 
26, 1619: Politics got mixed with Religion : the 
Arminians were overpowered, Prince Maurice ex- 
erting himſelf againſt them; and their great ſup- 
port, the Penſionary Barnevelt, was beheaded, under 
pretence of Treaſon, within a month after the 
Council broke up: Grotius was impriſoned ſoon 
afterwards, but eſcaped out of priſon, and became 
an eminent ſtateſman in Sweden, and an Ambaſſa- 
dor; nay, at laſt he received honours in his own 
Country. Arminius ended his life in a leſs fortu- 
nate manner; he was cited to the Hague, where 
he defended his opinions; but he was ſo haraſſed 
by the intrigues of the oppoſite party, that he died 
at the age of 49: this indeed was before the Synod 
of Dort; but after it, his followers were obliged 
to fly their country. —Amongſt his followers have 
been many learned men: Epiſcopius, Limborch, Le 
Clerc; and others might be mentioned; 

It may be as proper here“, as anywhere, to 
mention, that the points 1n diſpute between Cal- 
viniſts and Arminians are reduced to five; fre- 
quently called the five Articles, or the five Points. 
Heylin has written an Hiſtory of them, which he 
calls his Hiftoria Quinquarticularis; a very reſpect- 
able work. — The firſt is Predeſtination; the ſe- 
cond is the extent of redemption ; the third, the 
ſtate of the human vil before converſion to 
Chriſtianity ; or what helps it requires to enable it 
to do right: the fourth, the nature of the divine 


alhiftance 


re c Phe quinquarticular” Controverſy © is generally ſup- 
preg to have acquired that name much about the time of 
olding the Synod at Dart.“ Tucker to Kippis, p. 69. 
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afifance in and after converſion : and the fifth is 
Perſeverance*, Theſe ſubjects conſtitute what we 
have called the ſecond part of our 39 Articles (ad- 
mitting a ſort of digreſſion about works of ſupere- 
rogation); and they all come into the canons of 
the ſixth Seſſion of the Council of Trent under the 
head of Zu/tification. We may here read a few ex- 
preſſions, ſhewing different notions of our preſent 
ſubject ; either in Heylin, Mofheim*, or in Plaifere's" 
Apello Evangelium: We may read alſo a ſhort 
paſſage in Wall on infant-baptiſm, 4to. p. 168. 
XVI. Germany produced both Luther and Me- 
lanfthon, great and able men; of very different 
tempers indeed; Luther bold and ſevere; Melanc- 
thon mild and amiable ; but both greatly inſtru- 
mental in promoting the Reformation. They lie 
buried near each other at Wittemberg, where they 
had both taughr Divinity. The worſt of Luther's 
opinions have juſt now been mentioned“; but, by 
correcting the errors of Agricola?, he moderated 
his own; and it is thought, that the moderate 
Lutherans in general are, in the Doctrines we are 
now ſpeaking of, very near the tenet of the 
Council of Trent. The notions of Melan&hon, on 
our preſent ſubject; are well repreſented in Heylin's 
quinquarticular Hiſtory, from the Auguſtan confeſſion, 
which 


In the Engliſh Articles of 1552, there is one Article De li- 
zero Arbitrio, another De Grati4: in thoſe of 1562, there is 
only one of theſe; retaining the title of the firſt, De libero Arbi- 
trio, —In Heylin's account of the five Articles, according to the 
Doctrine of the Church of England, he puts the ſecond and 
third as being botu contained in our preſent Article, the tenth. 
—PDean Tucker calls the five Points Predeſtination, Redemp- 
tion, Grace, Fuſtification, and Perſeverance.” Letters to Dr. 
Kippis, p. 69. —hitly wrote a book on the five Points. 

© Vol. 2. p. 521, quarto, or Vol. 5. p. 444, octavo. 

u Plaifere, p. 28. | 

* Se: x1. Y Art. v11, Sect. 111. 
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which was compiled by Melancthon“ chiefly: 
though Luther is ſaid to have been concerned in 
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it.— But for an account of this Confeſſion J will 
refer to Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles V. as 
to a work which will be acceptable: Charles V. 
confirmed the Auguſtan Confeſſion in 1555. 

XVII. In France, the Doctrines of Free-will 
and Grace, (and the others with which they are 
connected) occaſioned the memorable diſputes be- 
tween the FJeſuits and the Janſeniſts. Cornelius 
Janſen was born in Holland, but was afterwards 
Biſhop of Ypres in Flanders. He was a great 
admirer of Auguſtin, and wrote accounts of his 
works, which made a Folio Volume; the Book 
was called Auguſtinus; and was publiſhed after his 
death, though left prepared: it is in our libraries. 
He died in 1638, but a friend of his, the Abbe of 
St. Cyran, ſpread the doctrines contained in it; in 
conſequence of ſome directions in his Will. This 
gave great offence to the Feſuits, who made intereſt 
with the Pope to have it condemned as a ſequel to 
the Book of Baius, which had been condemned before. 
The court of Rome was perplexed ; however the 
condemned fe propoſitions, and ordered all the Clergy 
to ſign a condemnation of them. Voltaire gives the 
concluſion of the Form; Je condanne, de cœur et 
de bouche, la doctrine des cinq propoſitions conte- 


- nues dans le livre de Cornelius Janſenius, laquelle 


doctrine n'eſt point celle de Saint-Auguſtin, que Jan- 
ſenius a mal expliquee.” Now the five propoſitions, 
though collected out of Janſen's Book, were not ex- 
preſſed in his words ; nor were any places referred to, 
from whence they were taken. So that it may be 


doubted, - 1ſt. Whether the five propoſitions were 


really in Janſen's book ;—and 2ly. Whether Jan- 
ſen's notions were really in Auguſtin's works.— 
Here 


z Introduction to Book 1v. Set. iv, 
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Here was a fine field for diſpute | and the zeal, num- 
bers, rank, abilities, of the partizans, carried diſ- 
pute to an enormous length. Miracles were per- 
formed on both ſides: thoſe of the Janſeniſts are 
introduced into Mr. Hume's eſſay on Miracles. 
When the diſpute becomes, inſtead of a compa- 
riſon of doctrines, a trial of ſtrength of parties, it 
ceaſes to be our concern. I had once“ occaſion to 
mention ſome of the conſequences of the diſpute; 
the reſt may be found in Voltaire“, and the book 
about Jeſuits lately mentioned. -The five propo- 
ſitions are in Moſheim's eccleſiaſtical * Hiſtory; 
and even in Dupin's compendium.— Dr. Powell 
mentions the ſubject in his Charge on Contro- 
verſy *. 

XVIII. As we are going on according to Coun- 
tries, we may take the Sociniaus, as what they call 
themſelves, Fratres Poloni, The Racovian Cate- 
chiſm will ſufficiently ſhew us their opinions.— 
There 1s in it a chapter de libero arbitrio, from 
whence it appears, that they hold as follows; 
free-will was not taken away from Adam, (ſuch de- 
privation was not mentioned as a part of his pumiſh- 
ment) nor from us, by his offence ; Man is weak, but 
a will remains, and he can do the will of God, “di- 
vino auxilio accedente;” and God refuſes help to no 
man. Help is external, or internal; the latter is 
when Deus in cordibus eorum qui ipſi obediunt, 
quod promifit, obſignat. The drawing, mentioned 
John vi. 44. is by the excellence of God's pro- 
miſes.— It is true, that ſome men are incorrigible, 
in particular iaſtances; God rejectiug them from his 
Grace, There 1s alſo a chapter on the promiſe of 

3 the 


* B. 111. Ch. x. 

d Siecle de Louis xiv. Jansẽniſme. © Sect. x11, 
Vol. 2. p. 397, quarto.— Vol. 5. p. 213, octavo. 
* P. 299. a 


9 3 
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the Holy Spirit, in which the ſealing on the heart is 
alſo mentioned, as that by which we acquire an 
hope ſafficiently ſtrong to make us impregnable 
to temptations ; but it is affirmed, that the gift of 
the Holy Spirit is not previouſiy neceſſary to our be- 
lieving the Goſpel, becauſe none have that gift ex- 
cept ſuch as do already believe. 

Dr. Prieſ/tley* ſpeaks as if what is ſaid of men in 
common diſcourſe, that they can do all that God 
requires of them, was to exclude the more ſtrict Syſ- 
tem of Chriſtianity; as if St. Paul, in reaſoning from 
what would be allowed by Gentiles, ſaid all he would 
ever wiſh to ſay.— He allows a * moral impotence” 
to receive © the doctrines of Revelation,” owing to 
« /enſual diſpoſitions” indulged, and © habits” con- 
tracted : which is ſeemingly all that one of our 
church need own : we conceive ſuch habits to be 
partly what may be called hereditary ; but that is a 
matter belonging to the ninth Article. He con- 
ſiders the aſſiſtance given by God as conſiſting in 
inſtruftions and motives ; or as being external® ;— 

though he allows of divine inſtueuce © on certain 
occaſions,” given to men duly diſpoſed; ſo as to 
be * the proper ſubjects of ſuch extraordinary 
aſſiſtance.” Every one muſt perceive a likeneſs 
between Dr. Prieſtley's notion of Grace, and that 
of the Pelagians. 

Dr. John Taylor has made a collection“ of texts, 
in order to ſhew the different ſenſes of the word 
ag. Pelagius reckoned up a number of ſenſes, 
in which he allowed of divine Grace: or a number 
were reckoned up for him. Taylor makes ten 

ſenſes 


f Familiar Illuſtration, p. 1. 4. 5. 10. 11. 

Though the motive impells the Will, it is to be conſidered 
ab external: the choice is made in a manner purely human, as 
any other choice is made, in worldly concerns, 

At the end of his Book on Original Sin, 

| Wall, p. 169. 
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ſenſes of xaęic, and concludes, that it does never 
« particularly, and only ſignify, the influence of 
the ſpirit of God upon the heart, diſpoſing us to 
believe in Chriſt, and to practice Virtue.“ But it 
may poſſibly be included with © other bleſſings in 
the general notion of the favour, or Grace of 
God.” This collection of texts is a poſthumous 
work, and relates only to one word, xags.—ln his 
paraphraſe on Rom. viii. 27, Taylor ſays, that 
the Holy Spirit inſpires good diſpeſitions.— Writers 
ule the word Grace as a technical term eſtabliſhed by 
cuſtom ; and as ſuch we adopt it. 
XIX. Woe have now brought our Hiſtory 
down to the preſent time; but we have not 
thought 1t worth while to mention all particulars; 
we have rather aimed at giving right general ideas 
than many particular ones; and have therefore 
dealt, as it were, by ſamples or ſpecimens. I might 
here mention the diſtinction between common and 
ſpecial grace, as Taylor thinks it worth while to 
prove that ſuch diſtinction is not founded“ in 
icripture ; and it is mentioned by Voltaire. Com- 
mon, or ſufficient Grace ſeems to be ſuch as may 
enable men to become Chriſtians, if they do all in 
their power to become ſo. It ſeems ſuppoſed, that 
this grace might have its effect, but, through the 
weakneſs and vicious habits of men, it has not. — 
Special grace® ſupplies this defect; or is ſo ſtrong, 
that it not only might ſucceed, but does ſucceed : 
this is alſo called efficacious Grace: A curious 
jumble of cauſe and effect! Voltaire ſays, ils 
ſolitenatent 


# 


k Orig. Sin, p. 249, 252. 

Candide — Louis x1v. Janseniſme. 

m Plaifere, p. 22.— ] ſhould think, that the jeſt about Dr. 
Swift's degree, being given ſpeciali gratia, was an alluſion to this 
technical expreſſion of Theology; as well as to Univerſity 
Graces.—! ſee it is Hpeciali gratia in the Reform. Legum. 
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ſoũ tenaĩent une grace ſufiſante à laquelle la volonte 
peut conſentir et ne conſent jamais; une grace 


efficace à laquelle on peut reſiſter et à laquelle on ne 
réſiſte pas *.“ 

As Free-will is oppoſed to neceſſity, it may be 
proper to mention, that very worthy and ſenſible 
men have favoured the hypotheſis of neceſſity; 
as Dr. Hartley and Jonathan Edwards ; I ſuppoſe few 
men have exceeded theſe two in underſtanding, in- 
formation, and Chriſtian Piety. —Mr. Hume is 
not to be reckoned amongſt the Friends of Chriſ- 
tianity, but his eſſay on Liberty and Neceſſity con- 
tains things, which ſeem reaſonable. His ideas 
ſeem, in ſome reſpects, like my own; how far I 
may have formerly borrowed my thoughts from his, 
1 cannot tell. 

Amongſt thoſe, who own internal influence on 
the mind, there are, (or have been) ſome who 
hold, that ſuch internal influence is immediately 
diſcermble ;—others who ſay, that it is only medi- 
ately perceivable; that is, 85 means of virtuous 
diſpoſition and conduct. The former ſort are, by 
the latter, accounted enthufiaſts: and perhaps they 
may not allow fuch doctrine in the way of pro- 
feſhon of Faith, or definition, though they are 
generally ſuppoſed to hold it. 

Xxx. I have reſerved for a ſeparate mention thoſe, 

who have expreſsly and openly held, that God 
immediately cauſes the finful ſtate of ſome men $ 
minds, by withdrawing his Grace from them.— 
Something, indeed to this purpoſe has been pro- 
duced out of the Racovian Catechiſm, becauſe 
the whole of what we wanted to take from it, 
came moſt commodiouſly together; though, by 
the way, I cannot at preſent reconcile God's re- 
fuſing Grace to no man, and his leaving ſome men 


incorrigible, 
a P. 270. 
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incorrigible, by rejecting them from his Grace. — 
There are, to be ſure, in ſcripture, many expreſ- 
ſions about hlinding men, hardening, giving them 
up to a reprobate mind, not renewing them, &c.; 
now, when theſe expreſſions are made into T heo- 
ries, they produce ſuch hypotheſes as thoſe we are 
now ſpeaking of*.—In the ſixth Canon of the 
fixth Seſſion of the Council of Trent, thoſe Chril- 
tians are condemned who ſay, © mala opera ita, 
ut bona, Deum operari; non permiſſive ſolum, ſed 
proprie et per ſe; that this is meant of human 
actions, appears by what follows; © adeo ut fit 
proprium ejus opus non minds proditio Judz, 
quam vocat io Pauli.” Some ancients are referred 
to in the margin; but we muſt not be too par- 
ticular. It appears from Ireneus?, that he was 
obliged to oppoſe one Florinus for holding, that 
God was the author of Sin. This might be con- 
ceived to happen either by decree or influence ; the 
latter only is our preſent concern. —Heylin“ ſays, 
that, after the time of Irenzus, the doctrine was 
not held till the ſixteenth century, and then only 
by an illiterate ſet of men called Libertmi*, whom 
all parties diſclaimed. Calvin gives us their notion 
in a few words; © Quicquid ego et tu facimus, 
Deus efficit; nam in nobis eſt.” —In the Synod of 
Dort, one "Macorius is mentioned as holding a 
doctrine near this.— And the Manichean doctrine 
ſeems the ſame in effect. — Janſen thought, that 


Auguſtin 
© Martin Luther, in his Table-talk, expreſſes himſelf thus; 


« When the Deity intends to deſtroy kingdoms and ſtates, he 
taketh from them their wiſdlom, he leaveth them no wiſe and 


honeſt counſellors; that is, he linde them, and afterwards he 


bereaveth them of their power and ability; they go on in blind- 
neſs and ſecurity, and at laſt periſh.” 
P Heylin Quing, r. 1. 
2 Heylin, ibidem ; where are Calvin's words here quoted, 
Antinomians. s Heylin quinqu. p. 529. 533» 
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Auguſtin held the impoſſibility of virtue in ſome 
men : not only in the blinded and hardened, but in 
the faithful and ut; grace failing: St. Peter was 
an inſtance. 

 xx1. I will cloſe this Hiſtory with obſerving, 
that it is credible the contending parties might each 
have a good meaning ; {ome being afraid of depre- 
ciating * Scripture, others fearing to do violence to 
right reaſon, or deſtroy the foundation of all Virtue; 
or encourage folly and ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm, 
The truth is, (though no one party perhaps had a 


full right to ſay ſo,) reaſon muſt rejoice in the 


genuine ſenſe of revelation ; and revelation muſt 


wiſh to improve reaſon. —In ſetting aſide Revela- 


tion, there muſt always be danger of doing harm 
to reaſon; and, in neglecting reaſon, there muſt 
always be danger of miſtaking Revelation. 

XX11. Having finiſhed the Hi/ory of our tenth 
Article, we come to the Explanation : which is, as 
before, intended to 7repare the propoſitions, and 
clear them of all extraneous matter, 

The zitle ** Of Free-will,” might draw us into 
difficulties, becauſe there may be ſome doubt 
about the propriety of the 3 but every 
man feels what is meant by it. He feels himſelf 
chuſe the right hand or the left. He ſometimes 
perceives himſelf and other men chuſe with great 
difficulty that which is right; as in caſe of inveterate 
habits, of drinking, &c. 

xxIII. The condition of Man: - this muſt 
relate to mankind, as ſuch; and therefore would 
beſt be conceived, in the firſt place, of thoſe, who 
Never were made Chriſtians: though it may be 

applied 


Volt. Louis x1v. Janseniſme, p. 268, 269, Ed. Lond, 1752. 

v See Dr. Potter's Preface in Plaifere's Apello Srangeliam ; 3 
a; well as Art. 11. Sect. 111. | 

* See R. Hey on Liberty, p. 22. 
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applied to thoſe, who call themſelves Chriſtians 
without being really ſuch, 

XX1V. ** After the fall of Adam;“ in ſtrictneſs, 
this is not the ſame as ſaying, * becauſe of the fall 
of Adam; yet no doubt he would moſt fully agree 
with our church, who conſidered the fall of Adam 
as the firſt beginning of our depravity, or of the 
undue prevalence of our inferior paſſions over our 
choice; or, as Dr. Prieſtley ſpeaks, more ſtrongly, 
of our © moral impotence?.” - Nevertheleſs, as every 
thinking man will keep in mind the faintneſs and 
obſcurity of the ſcriptural Hiſtory concerning our 
firſt Parents, it might perhaps be worth while to 
extend the queſtion, propoſed under the ninth 
Article, to the preſent. I mean about the expreſ- 
ſion, „every man that is naturally engendered. 
of the offspring of Adam,” ſignifying only, © every * 
man.” I ſhould imagine, that, had men continued 
in a ſtate of original righteouſneſs, they would 
have aſcribed their good actions to divine aſſiſtance, 
in ſome way or other: but that ſtate would have 
been ſo different from our preſent, that we cannot 
form diſtinct conceptions about it. We can ſee, 
that the more aſſiſtance we want, in order to be 
virtuous, the more ſhould we aſcribe to heaven 
when we are ſo. 

xxV. © Is ſuch, that he cannot turn and pre- 
pare himſelf ”— © Cant” — may not this word be 
fairly underſtood in the ſame ſenſe with the /crip- 
tural expreſſions beforementioned * : © it is zmpo/- 
ſible,” &c ?—if it may, the meaning will be, that it 
is not at all to be expected, on a footing of probabi- 
lity, grounded on experience: taking this word 
ingly, it ſeems confiſtent with a man's being able, 


In 


Y See Set. xv111. = Art. 1X, Sect. X1X. 
Matt. xviii. 7. Luke xvii. 1,—1 Cor. xi. 19. See Art. 1x. 
Sect. x 11. & xxx 
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in each ance, to turn and prepare himſelf.— And 
this may point out a ſenſe, in which God may 
command things impoſſible; he may enjoin a num- 
ber of duties, each of which is practicable, though, 
conſidering our evil habits, it is not to be expected 
beforchand, that we ſhould duly perform them 
all", What is to be expected, is a matter of calcu- 
lion; but ſuch calculations belong only to ſpectators; 
the agent has no more to do with them, than a 
running-horſe has to do with the wagers, which are 
laid upon his winning: his buſineſs 1s only to exert 
himſelf, and ſtrive to overcome. Difficulties on 
this ſubje& mult ariſe from ſome fallacy ; generally, 
from raking advantage of the different ſenſes of the 
word impeſſible, and ſubſtituting the idea of natural 
for that of moral © impoſſibility. I do not mean to 
lay, that, if any one thought that man cannot py/- 
/ibly, in the ſtrict ſenſe, turn and prepare himſelf 
to Faith, he would diſſent from our Article ;—1I 
would only wiſh, that hers ſhould ſee in what 
ſenſe they may aſſent. If it is ſtrictly impoſſible 
for man to convert himſelf, we truſt that God 
always affords help ſufficient to make it poſſible, 
in cach particular inſtance; though it ſeems clearly 
a Law of his Government, to puniſh our giving 
too much ſway to any paſſion, by giving it ſtill 
more power over us.—Yet, cannot without help, at 
moſt, means only, if he does, tis owing to help. 
XXVII. Turn and prepare himſelf.”—The word 
&* 7174” is probably an alluſion to Jer. xxx1. 18. 
and 


d Council of Trent, Seſſion 6. Canon 18.—If it was thought, 
that cannot rather denotes fri impoſſibility, then the mind muſt 
go on to the end of the Article: and the meaning will be, can- 
not, without help from above: but this, ſince all men are to 
try and do their be/?, only means, that when they ſucceed, their 
ſucceſs was owing to divine aſſiſtance. According to this ſenſe, 
the Law of God enjoirs what it is ?mpoible for mere unaſſiſted 
man to perform. 

c See Wall, p. 166. 
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and Lam. v. 21. paſſages the more familiar to our 
ears for having been introduced into our Liturgy. 
The paſſages in the net teſtament are equally 
neceflary to be kept in mind; not only where the 
word urn is uſed, as Acts xiv. 15.—Xxvi. 18. 20. 
but where anything is {aid about converſion: as 
Matt. xiti. 15.,—xvill. 3.— Acts iii. 19. &c. Con- 
verſion is the word often uſed in the five points. 

The word * prepare,” is choſen with a view to 
ſeveral paſſages of Scripture; Rom. ix. 23.— 
Eph. ii. 10.—2 Tim. ii. 21.—Such paſſages as 
Palm Ixxviii. 8. (margin) might have ſome effect 
but Luke 1. 17. has both the words © Zury” and 

* prepare,” uſed much as they are here, -Preparatio 
Gratiæ, 1s * uſed by Auguſtin, for predeſtination. 

XXVII. By his own natural ſtrength;“ this 
expreſſion carries us back to what was faid under 
the ninth Article® about the nature of man, and 
the corruption of that nature. It implies, that 
man, taken at any time, has ſome natural ſtrength ; 
or that the ſubordinate propenſities do not zotally 
overpower thoſe principles, which ought to bear 
rule. For, according to what was ſaid under the 
laſt Article, our natural ſtrength conſiſts in the 
comparative force or influence of our conſcience 
and higher principles; and our natural weakneſs 
in the comparative force of our lower propenſities. 
What I ſhould wiſh to ſubmit to your conſidera- 
tion is, whether the * natural ſtrength,” or rather 
natural weakneſs, here ſpoken of, is anything fixed 
and iuvariable £ I ſhould rather conceive, that the 
habitual weakneſs of our mental conſtitution, or na- 


ture, 


4 Pet. Lombard, Lib. 1. diſt. 40, (beginning) where Pet. 
Lomb. uſes, “ præparavit (Rom. ix. 23.) ſanctos ad juſtitiam 
percipiendam ;” and * preparavit iniquos,” & c. See Rhem. 
Teſt. on Acts x. 2, mentioned afterwards, Art, x 111, Sect, v. 

© Art, 1x. Sect. XV1I1. & XXVIII. 
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ture, is different in different ages and nations: that, it 
the intermediate generations between Adam and 
us had been more wicked, we ſhould have been 
ſtill more weak than we now are; and, if they had 
been more virtuous, we ſhould now have more 
natural firength than we have: each generation 
might do ſomething towards diminiſhing the 
natural weakneſs of man, or encreaſing his natural 
ſtrength. 

xXVIII. And good works :” that is, his own, 
natural, good works; in the Latin, © naturalibus 
ſuis viribus et bonis operibus :”—there are, then, 
ſome good works which man, as mere man, may per- 
form: there is a ſomething which may, in ſome 
ſenſe, be called natural virtue; it may be imperfect, 
it may be inſufficient to ſerve as the ground of a 
ſtrict claim upon God]; but it may nevertheleſs be 
a great recommendation to God, (as in the cafe of 
Cornelius), and may deſerve the applauſe and ad- 
miration of Man. We muſt not think, from the 
manner in which natural good works, acts of 
greatneſs and generoſity, are here introduced, that 
we are forbid to be pleaſed with them, or even to 
weep over them with ſympathetic joy and exultation 
all that 1s faid is, that, according to the diſorderly 
ſtate of our paſſions, they are not ſufficient, of 
themſelves, to place us in a ſtate of Chriftian per- 
fefion ; ſo that nothing more need be wiſhed for, 
or attempted. And, though they muſt naturally 
make us iuclined to accept of a pure religion, yet 
when we do accept it, we ſhould humbly thank 
God for enabling us ſo to do. 

XX1X. Jo fait; —what kind of faith is that 
which is here meant? there is a faith in natural 
religion ; which Biſhop Warburton underſtands to 
be deſcribed in the eleventh chapter of the Epiſtle 
the Hebrews : „without faith it is impoſſible to 

pleaſe 
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pleaſe God.” For he that cometh to God muſt 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently * ſeek him.” Could our reformers 
mean to ſpeak of Faith in general? No, it appears 
to me, that they meant Chriftian Faith; ſuch 
faith as 1s ſpoken of in the following Articles : the 
ſubject in view is converſion to Chriſtianity. The 
article ſets forth an inability to acquire Faith ; how 
is that inability to be ſupplied ? by © the Grace of 
God by Chrift ;” the faith which is acquired by ſuck 
help, muſt be faith in Chriſt. This is alſo implied 
in the words, ** ?urn and prepare.” — That Faith 7s 
the preliminary to converſion, 1s evident enough; 
from Mark xvi. 16.— Acts xv. 9. and Ephel. ii. 8. 
where being ſaved, means being admitted into the 
Chriſtian covenant; as Mr. Locke ſhews in a note 
on the latter paſſage , well worth the peruſal of 
every one, who is ſtudying our preſent Article. 
xxx. And calling upon God: this muſt be 
conſidered as a kind of technical expreſſion ; in its 
ordinary literal ſenſe, it has no force in this place: 
any Pagan, ſurely, can call upon God: the phraſe 
is uſed here, when joined with Faith, as it is ſeveral 
times uſed in the new Teſtament, for enterance on a 
courſe of Chriſtian worſhip. Let any one compare 
Acts ii. 2 1. & ix. 13, 14. & Rom. x. 13. with Joel ii. 
32: there he will meet with the term juſt mentioned, 
ſaved,“ which will ſhew how properly the phraſe, 
calling upon God,” is joined to © Faith.” I ſup- 
poſe, if we were to go as far back as poſſible, we 
ſhould find a more extenſive ſenſe for this phraſe ; 
namely, worſhipping God in an acceptable man- 
ner. — Acceptable worſhip muſt vary with cir- 


cumitances ; 


5 Heb, xd. ö. z Locke on Epheſ. ii. 8. 


See Parkhurſt's Greek Lexicon, under red; the 
ſecond ſenſe. 7 | 
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cumſtances; but, when Chriſtianity comes to be 
publiſhed, acceptable worſhip muſt be Chriſtian 
worſhip. | 
xxx. Wherefore;”—this word divides the 
Article into 72wwo parts; the former may be conſi- 
dered as premiſes, the latter as concluſion. The 
manner of drawing the concluſion may not ſeem 
ſtrictly logical ;—we cannot convert ourlelves to 
Faith and right worſhip, ?herefore we cannot do 
works perfectly good, without divine aſſiſtance.— 
Perhaps the full force of this deduction may not 
appear till after the thirteenth Article: therefore we 
ſhould endeavour to ſee what is our proper buſi- 
neſs at preſent. We are not to dwell on the 
nature of good works, for that ſubject is found in 
the twelfth Article; we are not to ſhew how only 
Chriſtian good works are, in ſtrictneſs, completely 
acceptable to God; for that is the buſineſs of the 
thirteenth Article. It was unavoidable to bring the 
expreſſions into this Article; but our proper queſ- 
tion is, ſuppoſing works good and acceptable, to 
what are they to be aſcribed taking this for the 
proper matter of the Article, the flavery of the 
will in the former part, is rightly connected with 
the divine influence on the will, in the latter part. 
XXXI1. * We have no poteer to do good works:“ 
not to repeat what has been faid about the word 
& cannot” — this does not mean, that we, as men, 
cannot contribute anything towards the performance 
of our Chriſtian Duty ;—nor are we to underſtand 


from it, that we are to ſuſpend the performance of 


our 


i There may have been an idea of joining in one Article, 
what is ſometimes made the matter of two; and this may have 
made the connexion of the former part with the latter, leſs 
ſmooth than it might have been: yet, throw out what does not 
properly belong to this Article, and then, I think, the con- 
cluſion is well enough connected with the premiſes. — See 


Note * near the end of Sect. xv. 
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dur duty till we are ſure, that we have that aſſiſt- 
ance which is here declared neceſſary. The coun- 
tryman, who requeſted the aſſiſtance of Hercules, 
becauſe he had u power to forward his own cart, 
was not therefore to be excuſed from exerting him- 
ſelf ; indeed we may be ſaid to have no potver * to 
do a thing, though we come ever ſo near doing it, 
if at laſt we fall ſhort.—The latter obſervation here 
made reſults from the for: of aſſiſtance given: 
« what king, going to make war againſt another 
king, fitteth not down firſt, and conſulteth whe- 
ther! he be able with ten thouſand to meet him 
that cometh againſt him with 7wenty thouſand ?” 
—if, in ſuch a caſe, he cannot previow/ly know that 
he can procure, from allies, the neceilary aid, he 
declines the combat ;—but, in ſpiritual difficulties, 
in * moral® impotence,” the aſſiſtance is inviſible, 
communicated in a manner, which we do not com- 
prehend ; we are therefore to attempt the per- 
formance of our moſt arduous duties, with our beſt 
efforts, and in the ſame manner as if all depended 
on ourſelves, only begging of our inviſible protector, 
that he would help our infirmities. 

XXX111. © Pleaſant and acceptable to God“ 
good works which are fo, are here oppoſed to our own 
natural good works, before“ ſpoken of: the works 
meant, then, are virtuous actions performed on 
Chri//ian principles, and regarded by God as done by 
men in the capacity of thoſe belonging to that ſociety, 


of 


k See Bp. Sherlock, Vol. 2. Diſc. 4. p. 79. 
| Luke xiv. 31, 32. 
m The reader need ſcarcely be reminded, that this is Dr. 


Prieſtley's expreſſion, quoted Set. xviii. from Familiar 
Iluſtration. 


® Sek, XXV III. 
vor. 111. 7 
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of which his Son is the Jead'; in the relation of 
branches to the“ Vine. 

XXX1V. © Without the Grace of God by Chriſt 
preventing us.” — Grace is here uſed in the cufto- 
mary ſenſe, for internal influence on the mind ; 
more particularly ſuch as is 7mmediate.— Though 
the word prevent is now molt commonly uſed as 
ſynonymous to hinder, yet the Latin, and our 
Liturgy will make any explanation unneceſſary.— 
Indeed we ſtill hear ſometimes of preventing mens 
wiſhes a. To prevent, is to come before: now, any 
perſon may come before another, either ſo as to 
ſeize upon that advantage which the other was aim- 
ing at, or ſo as to provide ſome benefit or enjoy- 
ment; ſo as to have that prepared for him, which it 


was moſt probable he ſhould otherwiſe have been 


obliged to prepare for himſelf, 

xxxv. We now paſs on from Explanation to 
the Proof. After we have made the proper re- 
ſerves for the ſubſequent articles, we ſeem to have 
but few propoſitions left? the two following ſeem 
to comprehend every thing, which is athrmed in 
the Article. 

1. We cannot convert ourſelves from being 


 Heathens (or as Heathens) to the ſtate of true 


Chriſtians. | 

2. We cannot perform good works, ſtrictly fo 
called, without the aſſiſtance of God; without his 
aid, both in the formation of our good purpoſes, 
and in the execution of them. 

This 1s the form, into which 1t 1s natural for 1s 
to throw our propoſitions in the firſt inſtance ; but 
thinking upon them, and imagining ourſelves to 

enter 


© Epheſ. i. 22. 


P John xv. 5.— Jonathan Edwards impreſſes this idea, I 
think, in his long diſcourſe on Juſtification. 


, 4 The word ler formerly meant the oppoſite to the modern 
et. 
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enter upon the proofs, will make us wiſh for ſome 
alteration. As the propoſitions now ſtand, it 
ſeems to be implied, that we are firſt to procure 
our aſſiſtance, and then to begin our tak ; but it 
has already been * obſerved, that the particular 
nature of our aſſiſtance requires, that, at the ſame 
time that we own 1ts reality, we ſhould make our 
attempts and exertions as if we had none: there- 
fore it would be better (on this account, and for 
other reaſons which may hereafter appear) if our 
propoſitions ſtood in ſome form better ſuited to 
the nature of that aſſiſtance, which can be moſt 
fully conceived on a review of its effects. As 
thus, — 

1. When we have been converted to Chriſtia- 
nity, we ſhould thank God, and give him the 
Glory. 

2. When we have done any virtuous actions (or 
what would be commonly called ſuch) we ſhould 
aſcribe them, as far as they really are virtuous, to 
the aſſiſtance of God. And we ſhould thank 
him both for the good diſpoſitions and the good 
actious. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that, as the aſſiſtance 
which is given from above, is not underſtood by us, 
as our notions of it are extremely indiſtiuct, ſo 
ſhould be our acknowledgments. But a Chriſtian 
is bound to make his acknowledgments through 
Chriſt : or, to conſider all the ſpiritual benefit which 


he 


If one was to hear, that a man was ſo ill, that he was unable 
to get out of bed without help, nothing would ſeem more clear 
than that he would lie ſtill till help arrrived.—See alſo the miſ- 
application of Ezek. xxiv. 27. (not an exact quotation) in 


Whitefield's firſt dealing, cited in © The Principles and Prac- 
tices of the Methodiſts,” —p. 18. | 
s Set. xxxii. 


P 2 
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he receives, as coming to him from the vine, of 
which Chriſtians are the branches. 

XxxVI. When we have been converted to 
Chriſtianity, we ſhould thank God, and give him 
the glory. This will ſufficiently appear from the 
following texts. Jer. xxxi. 18.— Lam. v. 21.— 
John vi. 45. 65. —Xii. 40.— Xvi. 13.—Acts xv. 9. 
and xvi. 14.—1 Cor. xi. 3.— Epheſ. ii. 8.—Phil. 
1. 29. 

To which may be added thoſe texts, in which 
the influence of the ſpirit accompanies baptiſm; as 
John iii. 5.—Titus ii. 5, for that influence muſt 
be requiſite to complete the converſion. —And, if 
we compare Titus iii. 5. with Mark xvi. 16. it will 
appear, that the faith, by which we are ſaved, or 
admitted into the Chriſtian religion, 1s a gift of 
the ſpirit. For, in the one paſſage, the requiſites 
are Bapeifin and the Holy Spirit; in the other, Bap- 
tiſm and Faith. 

XXXVI1. The ſecond propoſition relates to both 
diſpoſitions and afions.—As to our diſpoſitions, ſeve- 
ral of the texts juſt now mentioned might be pro- 
duced again : as thoſe from the old Teſtament, and 
Jer. xxxii. 39. Ezek. xxxvi. 26. & John vi. 44. 65. 
For though, in the particular circumſtances, in 
which they were ſpoken, their firſt and immediate 
view might be to converſion, yet they are expreſſed 
generally, and may be applied to mens coming to 
do right actions at any time. Biſhop Hurd has 
treated John vi. 44. in that ſenſe. We may add 
Phil. ii. 13. —Alſo Eph. ii. 8, and perhaps Acts 
xv. 9, in both which texts, faith is aſcribed to 
God; faith being a conſtant principle of action. 

That our good aclions are to be aſcribed to divine 
grace, 15 evident from many paſſages. Phil. 11. 13. 
may be mentioned again ; God worketh in us not 
only to 2021], but to G0. Add Rom. v. 5 Rom. 
vii. 
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viii. verſes 13, 14, 16. 26, 27.— 1 Cor. iii. 16.— 
Gal. v. 16.— Epheſ. iii. 16, 17.—The doctrine is 
delivered more A large, 1 Cor. iv. 7. and 2 Cor. 
Il. 5. 

Mete from Adam, as oppoſed to Chriſt, 
and from Eph. ii. 2. might here be admitted, in 
order to ſhew, that the remedy ſhould operate 
upon our minds, becauſe the diforder lies there. — 
The good derived from Chriſt is alſo much greater 
than the evil derived from Adam”. And the mm- 
ber of the things revealed 1a Scripture concerning 
the Holy Spirit ſhould be attended to: fuch com- 
munications muſt have been intended for ſome 
purpoſe or other. 

XXXVIII. Though our texts ſhew, that the 
Church, in all ages, has been right in profeſſing 
ſome doctrine of Divine Grace ; yet their preciſe 
meaning does not ſeem capable of being aſcer- 
tained by attending to the mere expreſſions. In 
order to acquire a notion of that, we muſt recol- 
le& ſome of the elementary obſervations, which were 
offered in the Introduction to this ſecond part of 
our Articles. 

xxxix. Popular language, ſuch as the Scripture. 
language muft be, does not expreſs acts of the 
mind as it ſeems to do, in the way of Theory or 
ſpeculation; it ſhould be conſtrued as expreſſing 
merely our feelings*, and our wants, with ſome 
view to good. In order to ſee its true meaning, 
we mult ſee what practical end it has in view. 

Whatever may have been faid by writers, about 
the ſpeculative doctrines of Scripture, if I were to 
hazard an obſervation, 1 ſhouid rather be inclined 

to 


See Short Defence of Atonement, p. 85, quoted by Lud- 
lam, Scrip. Met. p. 5. 
Rom. v. 20, * Introd. to Part 11, Sect. 1v. 


3 
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to ſay, there is no ſuch thing in ſcripture as a 
ſpeculative doctrine, relative to the ſubjects moſt 
commonly controverted ; there are expreſſions, 
which have been collected and extended ſo as to 
form ſuch, but that is the work of Man. I do 
not Conceive, that we have, in Scripture, any 
Theory of what is called the doctrine of Grace. In 
many 7inflances, our converſion, our good deſigns 
and actions, are referred to God, but in every in- 
ſtance the thing really expreſſed 15, ſome good 
feeling, with a view to promote ſome good priz- 
ciple. The good feeling is generally pious gratitude ; 
the end 1n view, to promote either that ſame, or 
humility, or ſome virtuous or religious ſentiment ?, 
— If Zhere was a Theory of the doctrine of Grace, 
properly ſpeaking, the propoſitions concerning di- 
vine aſſiſtance would be univerſal, and might be 
ulcd on all occa/ions ; trifling as well as important; 
future as well as paſt. Nay, an action inſpired by 
God, might be pronounced good, befcrehand, 1n- 
ſtead of being aſcribed to him, after it was per- 
formed, as far as it was good. But we find no 
ſuch univerſality in Scripture. When we hear this 
popular language in common life, we generally can 

lee 


Y Here might appear the boyiſh and flippant object. on of 
Leclerc and Jortin to Auguſtin, for referring a diſcovery about 
divine Grace, made in reading the Scriptures, to the divine 
aſſiſtance: See Jortin's ſix Diſſertations, p. 33, 92. There is 
no appearance to me, that Auguſtin pretended to Revelation 
in the ſenſe, in which theſe two writers take the word; or that 
he meant any more than to refer the correction of his error to 
God; in the manner of the inſtances mentioned in this Section. 
His phraſcology was pious of courſe; and that 1s enough to 
produce his expreſſion. Whether his for mer opinion was a a real 
error, makes no difference. God only knows that. 

Calvin, about his Catechiſm, meant no wore when he 
ſaid, *“ in quo ſcribendo Dominum mihi adfuiſſe confido.” — 


I readily allow, that both Calvin and Auguſtin favoured Divine 
agency, | ; 
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ſee the end, which is aimed at, and what is taken 
for granted. M. Luther would fay, It has 
W God to enlighten my mind, and employ 
me to reſcue his religion from popiſh ſuperſtition.” 
— Cardinal Bellarmin, By God's help, I have re- 
ſtored many to the Catholic faith, who had been 
ſeduced into calviniſtic hereſy.” Each taking his 
own religion for true, refers the protection of it to 
God; and with a view of promoting a zeal for its 
ſucceſs.— The forming of our Liturgy is referred“ 
to the Holy Ghoſt: in 1548, the expreſſion * by 
the aid of the Holy Ghoſt” was uſed; ſome objected 
to it; but others explained it in a manner not 
very different from ours. — The Scripture ſays, 
what haſt thou“ that thou didſt not receive?“ 
we muſt not think we have the right meaning of 
this queſtion, till we ſee the end aimed at in pro- 
poſing it; namely, “ left any man thould boaft ;” 
expreſſed in theſe words, why doſt thou glory?“ 
Nor muſt we think, that we apply it in the right 
ſenſe, except when we uſe it as a motive to humi— 

lity. 


* There is a paſſage, in the third part of the Homily of 
Good Works, which might be mentioned here; “Honour be 
to God, who did put light in the heart of his faithful and true 
miniſter, of moſt tamous memory, King Henry VIII. and gave 
him the knowledge of his Word, and an earneſt affection to 
ſeek his Glory, and to put away all ſuch ſuperſtitious and pha- 
riſiacal Sects by Antichriſt invented, and ſet up againſt the true 
word of God, and glory of his moſt bleſſed Name, as he gave 
the like ſpirit unto the moſt noble and famous Princes, 7o/aphat, 
Jeſias, and Execlias.— This cxpreſſion ſeems no more than 
a pious and indiſtinct reference of the benefit of part of the 
Reformation to the Deity; made by thoſe Who took for 
granted, that the Reformation was a real bleſſing; but not 
wy any preſumtion of knowing the mind of God before- 

and. 

2 Burnet on the Reformation, P. 2. B. 1. (Vol. 2. p. 93, 94.) | 
See Book 1. Chap. x11. Sect. 111. 

> x Cor. iv. 7. < Eph. ii. . 
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lity. Suppoſe any one uſed it thus; * 1 have no 
virtues which I did not receive, therefore it 1s in 
vain for me to endeavour to improve my morals : 
the concluſion 1s not unfair, on a footing of 
Theory; yet every one fees it is a fallacy. It is, 
in truth, a interpretation of the Apoſtle, ariſing 
from giving too /iteral a ſenſe to popular language; 
and not conſtruing his words by attending to his 
practical defion, 

This obſervation ſupplies us with a ſolution of 
the dificulty propoſed by the Pelagians, which 1s 
mentioned in Jerom's Letter to Ctefiphon:—it we 
are to refer our virtues to the divine aſſiſtance, why 
not our moſt vulgar and unclean actions? no one 
can ſhew a reaſon, on a footing of mere Theory: 
but it is reaſon enough to ſay, becauſe referring 
ſuch actions to the divine aſſiſtance would anſwer 
no good end, promote no virtue. Jerom only ex- 
claims againſt the profaneneſs of ſuch language. 

This objection of the Pelagians reminds one of 
the Journals of Mr. Whitefield, Mr. Weſley, &c. 
who refer almoſt all events to the divine aſſiſtance. 
Some © have thought, that they make pretenſions 
to an extraordinary communication with the Su- 
preme Being: thoſe, who underſtand them in this 
tenſe, will take care not to give credit to {uch pre- 
tenſions but upon ſufficient evidence : upon fuch evi- 
dence as they will not be aſhamed to produce at 
the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt.” It ſeems to me, that 
they may peſibly mean only to refer plain facts to 
the Divine agency; from an imitation of the ſacred 
writers: if this be the caſe, they ſeem to confound 
different ſituations; and ſometimes to refer events 
too trivial, to the agency of heaven; as a ſhower* 

of 


4 Bp. Gibſon; ſee his Ah Paſtoral Letter, p. 261. Alſo 
end of Sect. xix. 


Principles and Practices of the Methodiſts conſidered, p. 17. 
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of rain, for inſtance, or a journey * to Bath. If 
they are, as ſome® have thought, evaſive ; if they 
wiſh to run from one of theſe plans to the other, 
as they are driven; if they wiſh to have the lower 
people think them inſpired, in a manner different 
from common men, yet expreſs themſelves ſo, that, 
when they are charged with this, they can give 
their narrations a different ſenſe ; they appear more 
blameable than either for mere enthuſiaſm, or for 
want of diſcriminating caſes ſomewhat alike. — 
Farther, I have not a decided judgment on this 
matter. | 
XL. In order to get at the true ſenſe of popular 
expreſſions, it ſhouid always be remembered, that 
lome words, which have a poſitive ſound, have 
only a negative ſenſeb. With regard to expreſſions, 
by which actions are aſcribed to the divine influ- 
ence, I will only ſuggeſt, that every man ſhould 
watch his own mind, and prove his own thoughts, 
that he may be aware what it is that he compre- 
hends clearly and diſtinctly; that he may judge 
rightly how far his particular conceptions of divine 
influence on the mind extends. Does our diſtinct 
knowledge really extend beyond the following pro- 
poſition? it would be wrong, impious, irrational, 
to ear the Deny from power over the thoughts 
of men? or from any action, on which an human 
being values himſclf. Every man ſurely would be 
ready to ſay, as God does influence us, I know 
not but he may in this particular inſtance ; I ſee 
not 


f Gibſon, 262. References to Satan ſeem much of the ſame 
kind, and ſubje to the ſame remarks: Mr. Whitefield refers his 
idleneſs at College, to Satan, without diffidence: See his Firſt 
Dealing, &c. p. 0%. quoted in Principles and Practices, &c. 
P. 17- 

* Principles and Practices farther conſidered, p. 29. 

* Introd. to Part 11. Sect, v1. 
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not how far, but to exclude him would be ſhock- 
ing; ſuppoſe he did, would not ſuch or ſuch a 
conſequence follow ?* — and ſome men may think, 
that this is the chief of what is really meant by 
faying, God cauſes our thoughts and actions. 

XL1. Cauſes aſſigned as total, are often only * par- 
tial. Hence, aſcribing to God, need not exclude 
human endeavours: nor need human agency exclude 
divine: either, or both, may be aſſigned; and which 
ſhall be aſſigned, is determined by ſome practical good 
in view; accorcling to the obſervation made in Sect. 
XXXIX. St. Paul, in Phil. ii. 12, 13. aſſigns both 
divine“ and human agency; we are to work out 
eur own ſalvation with fear and irembling, becauſe 
God worketh in us “ both to will and to do of his 
good pleaſure :” becauſe we are ae d by one, by 
2 partner, as it were, or aftociate, with whom we 
may not trifle; who is engaged in aſſiſting us by 
no views of intereſt, but aſſiſts us from a benevo- 
lence, which the greatneſs and majefty of his cha- 
racter makes deeply affecting. St. Paul alſo, in 
Rom. viii. 13. gives much the fame idea. If ye, 
through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the 
Body, ye ſhall hve.” —Chriſtians are the agents, 
but they perform their duty /hrough the Holy 

irit. Nor is this peculiar to the eto Covenant; 
the Pſalmiſt does the fame. © Except ® the Lord 
build the Houle, their labour is but loſt that 
build it: Except the Lord keep the city, the 

| watchman 


3 Hey on Atonement, p. 45. Note. Introd. to our 2d Part, 
Set. vil. | 

& Crotius ſpeaks as if Civil Government might be referred 
either to God (Rom. 111. 1.) or Man, (1 Pet. ii. 13.) De Jure, 
MC 172 2. | 

| Tit 35, with care and reſpeR, as appears from Pſalm ii. 11. 
(Bible).—Dan. vi. 26.— Mark v. 33.— 1 Cor. ii. 3.2 Cor. 
vii 15. —Ephel. vi. 5. 

m Pſalm cxxvii. 1, 2. 
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watchman waketh but in vain.” See alſo Pſalm 
xliv. 3, 4. where it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the 
Children of Iſrael did not fight“. 

And, as it 1s ſometimes moſt uſeful to refer 
things to 4074 divine and human agency, it ſeems, 
on lome occaſions, a matter of indiſfereuce to which 
they are“ referred, St. Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 10. 
firſt gives a plain relation of his diligence; then 
immediately gives the ſame over again, in a way 
calculated to make a good impreſſion, or raiſe a 
religious ſentiment : firſt he ſays, I labour more 
abundantly than they all:“ then he ſays, “yet not 
J, but the Grace of God, which was with me.“ 
It is the /ame relation, as to fact, whether he ſays, 
« [ laboured,” or © nt I:“ the latter tells us no 
more than the former, In 2 Cor. xi. 23, he ex- 
preſſes his comparative diligence, by the words, 
* in labours more abundant,” without any refer- 
ence to the divine agency: but his buſineſs was not 
then to encourage ptous gratitude and humility, 
but to maintain the dignity of his own character, 
which had ſuffered under aſperſion. In an in- 
{tance before-mentioned, things were to be re- 
ferred to God, leſt any one ſhould glory; but, 
in the preſent inſtance, St. Paul ſays, he“ muſt 


needs 


" In Shakſpeare's Tempeſt, Act. iv. Scene 1. Proſpero ſays 

to Ferdinand, | 

Thus as my 3%, and thine own acquiſition 

Worthily purchaſed, take my daughter. . 
this is natural popular language; in /rineſs, the ſame thing is 
not a gift and a purchaſe. 

It might not be amiſs here to ſee the manner, in which acts 
are referred to God the Father and to the Son, ſo that one being 
conſidered as a cauſe does not exclude the other. Eph. 1. . 
compared with texts in which Chriſt makes known the Will of 
Ged. The Father gave his Son, 1 John iv. 9. 10; the Son 


gave kimſelf, Gal. i. 4,——See Pearſon on the Creed, p. 259, 
440. or p. 130, folio. 


| 
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needs glory: he was called upon to ſupport his 


honour ®. 
It ſeems to follow from hence, that, when either 


the divine or human agency is mentioned ſepa- 
rately, the other muſt be confidered as implied. 
St. Paul, when he ſpeaks of himſelf as © in labours* 
more abundant” than ſome other miniſters, cer- 
tainly did not mean to exclude the Grace of God: 
nor, when he was told, that God's Grace was ſuf- 
ficient” for him, did he underſtand, that he was 
not to endeavour to extract the thorn* in his 


fleſh. 

The ſtrongeſt expreſſions of divine agency are 
thoſe, which repreſent God as creating a right 
ſpirit, or good works, or caufing a reſurrection of 
thoſe, ** who were dead in treſpaſſes and fins.” — 


Yet, 


St. Peter ſays (2 Pet. iii. 18.) © grow in grace.” St. Paul 
favs (Eph. v. 18.) © be filed with the ſpirit;“ though in one 
caſe the Chriſtian is active, in the other paſhve, yet they muſt 
mean the ſame thing; we ſeem to ſay indifferentiy, I iucline 
to ſuch a thing,” and, I am inclined:“ which ſhould be con- 
fidered as an experiment, inewing how eaſily the mind changes 
from the idea of acting, to that if being acted upon. 

4 2 Cor. xi, 23. „ SY 

s Dr. Rutherforth, in a Concio ad Clerum, gave reaſons for 
thinking, that this thorn in the fieſh,” was the diſorder of 
fore eyes: for that diforder a friend once recommended to me 
Smellome's cintment, which ſeemed to ſuceetd: on our meeting 
after my recovery, I ſhould naturally ſay, I am indebted to yer 
for being able to read and write comiortably : were the pro- 
prie tors of the ointment to aſk me aſter its efficacy, the anſwer 
would as naturally be, f cured me, when other things failed.-— 
Were 1 ſpeaking with a religious view, the natural expreſſion 
would be, it pleaſed God, ſuch a night, to relieve me from my 
« thorn in the Fleſh.” — The fa# is one only. 

Matt. vi. 26. Our heavenly Father feedeth the fowls of the 
air: not ſurely without any endeavours of their own. It is an 
act of rational piety, in Grace at meals, to refer our plenty to 
God; but ſuch devotion does not leſſen the care of thofe, who 
furniſh the repaſt, | | 

© Eph. ii. 1. 
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Yet, from Ezek. xxxvi. 26, 27. and Ephel. ii. 10. 
and v. 14, 15. It appears, that we may be ſpoken 
of as agents even under ſuch repreſentations: to 
walk, is the part of one who is active. 

xLII. When we wiſh to get the exact ſenſe of 
popular expreſſions, we muſt always conſider in 
what circumſtances they are* uſed : for every ſuch 
expreſſion, being of a practical ſort, muſt be made 
in order to fit certain circumſtances : and therefore 
miſſing the right circumſtances, is miſſing the right 
ſenſe. It requires ſome attention to find out the 
circumſtances, to which any ſaying is adapted; 
but, if many inſtances occur, one may diſcern what 
things belong to them in common.—-Let any one 
then try whether future actions are not repreſented 
in ſcripture as dependent on Auman agency; and 
whether actions aſcribed to divine agency, are not 
in ſome ſenſe pat“. As in the caſe of Lydia; her 
converſion, as an effef*, is referred to the Lord's 
opening her heart as a canſe. If this proves to be 
a rule, we have no right to talk of Grace“ in 
general: and it ſhould be ſeen, at ſome time, that 
referring our paſt good actions to God makes us 
humble and pious; though, to lay our paſt bad 
actions on God, would increaſe our wickedneſs ; 
but referring any future actions to divine agency, 
would make us neglect our own part; would hin- 


der 


» Archbp. Sharp's Sermons, Vol. 3. Ser. 13. 

* IntroduQtion to Part 11. Sect. 1x, 

Sect. XXXV. z Acts xvi, 14. 

* Whenever the ett comes, it is as paſt; and the cauſe is 
prior to the effect: it ſome declarations of divine influence in 
ſcripture, ſeem free from the idea of time paſt, as John iii. 5.— 
Titus iii. 5, ſuppoſe an 7n/tance, and then this obſervation ap- 
plies. — Obſerve alſo, that :Axzvo, John vi. 44. may be rendered, 
ſhall have drawn. 


» Wall ſeems to have felt ſomething of this, p. 168, © It is 
one thing thankfully,” &c. 
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der us from doing our beſt. It might alſo be 

gathered, from the ſcriprural inſtances of referring 

events to God, that no zrifing events are referred 

to him; the reaſon of which has been“ aſſigned; 

but, if we ſaw 10 reaſon, the uniformity of the 

practice would be ſufficient to lay a reſtraint 
on us 

It may be likewiſe obſerved in ſcripture, that 
where an author is entering into the views of the 
agent, he ſpeaks as if our will was free: where he 
enters into the views of the ſpectator, as if the will 
was influenced: which agrees with what was laid 
down“ about freedom and neceſſity; but, without 
that, would have afforded a ſufficient reaſon why 
we ſhould do the ſame : in this light we may com- 
pare, * it muſt zeeds be that offences come,” with 
Ifaiah's deſcription of the age of diſcretion in man; 
that age when he knows © to refuſe the evil, and 
chooſe® the good.” Or with St. Paul's dilemma 
what I ſhall c/ooſe 1 wot not, for I am in a ſtrait 
between * two.” 

If the ſcriptures do, in a conſtant and uniform 
manner, ſpeak of future actions as depending upon 
the human agent, it muſt appear natural, that re- 
wards and puniſhments ſhould be propoſed without 
reference to divine agency. Nor does there ſeem any 
reaſon for its being introduced in the grand deſcrip- 
tion of a future judgement contained in the twenty 
fifth Chapter of St. Matthew's Goſpel. 

Some popular expreſſions, which ſeem to be 
affirmative, or ſpeculative, are merely declamatory. 
Readers of ſcripture ſhould be aware of this, when 
they fee expreſſions about divine Grace : all which 


ſeem 


ce Set. xxx1x. 


6 Introduction to Second Part, Sect. v. 
II. vii. 15. f Phil. i. 22, 23. 
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ſeem deſigned to excite good ſentiments ; and belong 
more to the Heart than the Head. 

The New Teſtament adopts Jewiſh modes of 
referring evil to the divine agency: as when it 
ſpeaks of hardening, blinding, &c. but this, being 
the moſt difficult part of our ſubject, had better be 
reſerved, as the Hiſtory of it was, to the laſt. 

xXL III. The reſult of what has been ſaid ſeems to 
be this; take a man, in his moral or religious capa- 
city, at any inſtam, and he is to ſet out upon prin- 
ciples of free-will and human agency ; theſe will 
include praying to God for ſpiritual aſſiſtance.— 
When he has proceeded in a courſe of good living, 
or what may be ordinarily called ſuch, he is to /ook 
back upon his conduct with Aumility, and aſcribe it 
to the influence of the Holy Spirit, with pious 
gratitude, Thus he ſets out a fort of Pelagian, 
and finiſhes his courſe as a follower of Auguſtin. 

Not that he muſt be unmindful of the aſſiſtance 
which he receives, as a Man, from Conſcience, and 
intellect; and from the continual proofs which he 
may find, in the courle of zature, of an hatred to 
vice and a love to virtue, in the author of nature 
and Governor of the world. — This aſſiſtance has 
been conſidered as the firf® grace of God; and as 
that, by which an Heathen may be ſaved. 

XLIV. I have now finiſhed what I meant to 
offer in the way of direct progf of the propoſitions 
contained in our Article. But ſome indirect proof 
ſeems requiſite here, as well as on former Articles; 
there are ſome objectious, which are of weight enough 
to deſerve an anſwer. 

XLV. It may be aſked, is not this ſubject too 
intricate and perplexed for the generality of man- 
kind? and does not this manner of treating it 
make it more ſo? particularly, is there any ſuch 

| | | thing 


t Sec Jortin's ſix Diſſertations, p. 84. 
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thing as getting a clear conception of the beginnings 
of preventing Grace and free-will? - We anſwer, 
it is not neceſſary, in order to ſhew the zruth of a 
doctrine, to prove, that all men can comprehend 
it. We have had an whole Chapter on unintelli- 
gible Doctrines, and we have allowed, that the 
doctrines of the firſt, ſecond, and fifth Articles are 
all above human comprehenſion. But we may 
believe the reality of divine influence, without un- 
derſtanding the particular manner, in which it 
operates. 

Our manner of treating the ſubject does require 
ſome thought, and ſome power of diſtinguiſhing; 
but every man makes as many diſtinctions, and 
that very frequently, in the common affairs of life, 
as we require. Whoever will let his mind ply 
freely to circumſtances, only in the ſame way he 
does in interpreting common diſcourſe, will make 
references to Divine aſſiſtance in a right manner, 
and with right limitations; and will underſtand 
them as they are really meant, when they are made 
by others“. 

If any one aſked, in particular, which begins firſt, 
preventing Grace, or virtue? I ſhould not ſcruple 
to anſwer, I do not know: if our part is clear, we 
may ſafely leave the part of God to himſelf. —Our 
buſineſs is, to profeſs that God 7/pires us, and that 
we are to aſcribe to him our good thoughts and 
actions. Now, we are not hindered from pro- 
feſſing either of theſe things, by our ignorance of 
the naſcent operations of divine and human agency. 
No time can be aſſigned, when we cannot thank 
God for any virtuous act or purpole, of which we 
are conſcious. The naſcent acts of mutual ſym- 


pathy, 


d See Principles and Practices, &c. p. 49, 40. many diſ- 
tinctions may be neceſſary now, which were not ſo when his 
(St. Paul's) Epiſtles were written.“ 
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pathy, or friendſhip, are almoſt as unintelligible 
as thoſe of divine influence and human virtue. 
XLVI. Is not the general tenor of the ſcriptures 
as if man was free is it not full of precepts, com- 
mands, Laws, which preſuppoſe freedom ? Does 
not conſcience imply the ſame? Are we not exhorted 
to repent*, and © grow® in Grace?” Nay, are we 
not told, that, if a' man” © purge /imſelf,”— 
« he ſhall be a veſſel unto honour, ſanctified and 
meet for the Maſter's uſe, and prepared (the word 
of our Article) unto every good work? Can the 
ſuppoſition of our being paſſive, impelled in ſome 
myſterious manner, ſtand againſt ſayings fo plain 
and intelligible as theſe 7— If our remarks are ac- 
cepted, I apprehend, that an anſwer has already® 
been given to this difficulty. It is now propoſed 
in order that, in caſe they ſhould not, another 
may be offered. Free-will and Grace are oppoſed; 
but are they really incompatible with each other ?— 
why may not they both be received? even though 
no reconciliation between them ſhould be at- 
tempted ?—they ſeem both to be received by our 
Church; and alſo by Auguſtin. If they both are 
ſeparately proved to exiſt, they are reconcileable in 
their nature, though we ſhould not, at preſent, 
know how to reconcile them.—Indeed experience 
ſeems to ſhew, that they do exiſt together, in the 
minds of thouſands.— We will, then, grant our 
objector, that there is 2 harm in his referring 
actions to the agent; nay, that it does not imply 
any fa//hood : we only deſire him to grant, that to 
aſcribe good actions to the Deity is more pious; 
and therefore, on ſome occaſions, more proper, 
nay, with a view to religion, more prudent ; as it 
will 
Adds iii. 19. k 2 Pet. iii. 18. 
2 Tim. ii. 21. = Set. xL III. a Set. xi. 


VOL, Tit. © Q 
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will corre& and amend our principles, by exciting 
ſome good ſentiment or affection. 2 

xXxLVII. It may be urged, that it 1s inconſiſtent 
to ſay, that paſt actions only are the objects of the 
ſcriptural ſayings concerning Grace, when it is cer- 
tain, that we are commanded to pray for it; which 
implies looking forwards into iturity. 

But all the proſpect we have of Grace, in pray- 
ing for it, is very obſcure; all the notion we have 
of it then is quite indiſtinct ;—that there is ſuch a 
thing may, to be ſure, be ſeen at any time, or without 
any relation to time. Prayer is an action itſelf, 
which we may refer, with a retroſpective view, to the 
divine aſſiſtance s. It implies endeavours in active 
virtue accompanying it.—lIrt is itſelf an endeavour; 
an effort to procure the means of acting well; and 
in this light it is ſeen in future, as human agency; 
as well as the end it aims at. There ſeems nothi 
unſcriptural, when we are uſing any honeſt endea- 
vours, in hoping for future aſſiſtance, in ſome in- 
definite manner. In ſhort, prayer may, in ſome 
way, mix ideas of divine and human agency; but 
does not imply any contradiction to our notion, 
that particular actions are not to be conſidered as 
inſpired, till they are paſt. 

XLVI1I. It has been objected, by a Friend” of 
mine, to my way of interpreting and limiting paſ- 
ſages of Scripture relating to divine Grace, that it 
has an appearance of lotvering their importance, 
and alſo the importance of God's revealing the per- 
ſonality of the Holy Spirit. But it ſeems to me, that 


this is only a temporary appearance, which would 
go off on conſideration. 


1. It 
® Rom. viii. 26. 
P Mr. Twining, the author of the work ſo well known and 
ſo much eſteemed amongſt the learned, on Ariſtotle's Poetics. 
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1. It cannot diminiſh our reſpect for the ſcrip- 
tures to look upon them as written in popular lan- 
guage : if they were not, they would in reality be 
written in no language at all; that is, in no words, 
which would convey ideas, eſpecially to ſuch per- 
ſons as they were addreſſed to. The connexion 
between words and ideas is arbitrary, and wholly 
dependent on cy/ffom : ſounds, to which we are un- 
accuſtomed, are no language; and, if thoſe ſounds 
were ike ſomething we were uſed to, they would 
confound us the more. ; 

2. Though references to divine agency may be 
indiſtinct, and though the words which expreſs them 
may require /imitation in getting at their real mean- 
ing, yet they may be ever ſo important : they may 
be ſublime, affecting, and in ſhort may warm the 
heart to virtue and piety, [ 

3. It is ſurely of great importance to ſee all ex- 
preſſions about Grace in ſuch a light, that they 
{hall leave the efficacy of rewards and puniſhments 
undiminiſhed ; and ſhall afford no pretence for re- 
miſſueſs in ſpiritual diligence. So long as our part 
in working out our falvation is diſentangled from 
myſtery, the part of God may ſafely be committed 
to the clouds and darkneſs, which furround * his 
Throne. 

4. It does not appear, that the power of the 
Holy Ghoſt is limited, by our notions, either 
upon the underſtanding of man, or upon his will. 
—On the other hand, it is conſiſtent with thoſe 
notions, to maintain, that virtues may be referred 
to him with a fuller confidence becauſe his parti- 
cular office is revealed: though ſtill his influence 
be only mediately perceivable, and though the 
manner of referring virtues to divine agency con- 
tinues as before revelation. 

4 5. Laſtly, 


2 Pſalm xcvli. 2. 
. 2 
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5. Laſtly, could we flatter ourſelves, that our 
manner of extracting the good from different opi- 
nions, would have a tendency to ſilence diſputes, 


we might venture to ſay, that it would be the 


means of making the ſcriptures generally re- 
ſpected as they deſerve. 

XxLIX. But, though CAriſtians ſhould be brought 
to reſpe& Scripture, yet ſtill the ſame objection 
remains with regard to infidels, which was men- 
tioned under the preceding* Article. Will not 
any doctrine of Grace diſguſt men of plain common 
ſenſe; or of philoſophical minds, and make them 
averſe to Revelation? particularly, by taking reli- 
gion out of the regions of experience and common 
ſenſe, into thoſe of fancy and enthuſiaſm? and by 
eſtabliſhing a ſort of doctrine of neceſſity, on the 
ruins of freedom of will? 

Firſt, with regard to experience. That men are 
influenced and aſſiſted by the Holy Ghoſt, we do 
not learn merely by experience ; but there is no- 
thing in the doctrine, which is contrary to expe- 
rience. The rational Philoſopher will allow, that 
there is an over-ruling* Providence; though the 
manner in which it rules, in particular caſes, is 
unknown. Why therefore ſhould it be objected 
to the doctrine of Grace, that the manner of in- 
fluencing minds is not underſtood? It is as /ikely, 
that God ſhould influence mind as matter: to ex- 
clude him from the former, when his influence 
upon the latter is allowed, ſeems a great incon- 
ſiſtency, ſupported by no philoſophical reaſon.— 
When men encourage themſelves in rejecting the 
operations of the Spirit, becauſe they do not /z: 
them, they are apt to fancy, that they do /ee the 


_ objects, which excite their paſſions. The objects 


indeed 
r Art. ix, Set. xL. 
Sete Powell - Diſcourſe xili. P · 218. 
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indeed they do ſee, in ſome ſenſe, but in one that 
is but little to the purpoſe; becauſe they ſee no- 
thing of the manner, in which thoſe objects exer- 
ciſe any powwer over their minds. They ſee too the 
lightening and the earthquake, they hear the thunder ; 
which they may call, with the Pſalmiſt, © the 
voice of the Lord;”—but the application of theſe 
to the moral government of the world, they under- 
ſtand as little as they do the inſpiration of God's 
Holy Spirit. Many material things raiſe or de- 
preſs our ſpirits, draw us into ſpeculations of a 
chearful or melancholy ſort; we know not how; 
nor are we ſenſible of the effect, till experience 
ſhews us it on looking back; what preſumption 
can true philoſophy entertain againſt the ſame kind 
of ſecret influence from heaven? 

Entliuſiaſim has", in fact, been owing to preſump- 
tion; thoſe who have believed the reality of Inſpi- 
ration, thinking that if they were inſpired they 
muſt feel it, have preſumed, that their internal ſen- 
ſations were immediately from God. 

And, with regard to the doctrine of Necefity, if 
the Chriſtian doctrine of Grace did introduce it, I 
ſee not that the Philoſopher need be diſguſted on 
that account: many able men have * favoured that 
doctrine, independently of Chriſtianity. The 
ſcheme of neceſſity is miſunderſtood, if it is 
thought inconſiſtent with Virtue, or any part of 
moral diſcipline. Hartley“ ſays, By the me- 
chaniſm of human actions I mean, that each action 
reſults from the previous circumſtances of body and 
mind, in the ſame manner, and with the ſame cer- 
tainty, as other effects do from their mechanical 


| caules.” 
t Pſalm xx ix. 


v Powell, Diſcourſe xiii. or p. 216. Enthuſiaſm was treated 
Book 111, Chap. xv. Sect. x1. 


* Sect. xix. Y On Man, Vol, 1, p. 500. 
Q_3 
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cauſes.” This, however, he allows to be con- 
ſiſtent with each man's having a power © of delibe- 
rating, ſulpending, chuſing, &c. or of reſiſting the 
morives * of ſenſuality, ambition, ——— &c.“ 
— But ſaying, that certain motives will produce 
certain volitions, ſeems ſomething like Sir Iſaac 
Newton's ſecond law of motion, the change of 
motion is proportional to the moving force im- 
preſſed; to which, objection has been rightly * 
made, as being an identical propoſition z becauſe 
the force can only be known à poſteriori, by the 
change of motion. Waving formal definition, it 
is ealy to conceive the mind acted upon, without 
conſidering it as acting; the Vill as paſſive, with- 
out thinking of its activity. —Virtue is not excluded 
by this way of viewing the mind; for that conſiſts 
in calling up good motives, ſo as to overpower the 
bad ones: and it implies a character, which is ſome- 
thing fixed: rewards and puniſhments move the 
mind, and are propoſed on purpoſe that they may 
do ſo; conſcience acts as both reward and puniſh- 
ment; exhortations, and all the parts of education, 
move the will, and occaſion good volitions. The 
will itſelf muſt be ſu ppoſed to exiſt, becauſe it is 
conſtantly 1mpelled ; and therefore a neceſſary ac- 
tion is ſtill a voluntary one.—If any one evaded 
his duty, on pretence that he was a machine, he 
muſt be puniſhable for his inconſiſtency, as he 
would not ceaſe, on that pretence, to fecure his 
property and provide his ſuſtenance ; and his very 
evaſion would bring on evil, which would act as a 
motive to reſormation.— Our familiar uſe of the 

word motives ſhews, that we really do admit all 


this, whether we recognize it in ſyſtematic form, 
or not. 


Let 
* Hartley, Vol. 1. p. fol. pr. Powell's M. S. Lectures. 
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Let not any one think, that I am particularly a 
favourer of the hypotheſis of Neceſſity; 1 am, in 
truth for both Freedom and Neceſſity, according to 
the explanation before * given; from which, 1 
think, it appears, that they do not interfere with 
each other: and may and do exiſt together: both 
hypotheſes ſeem capable of admitting virtue and 
moral diſcipline. The phznomena of freedom, or 
the train of thoughts ariſing in that ſyſtem*, ariſe 
from the Agen!'s feeling himſelf free to chuſe: the 
phenomena, or train of thoughts in the ſyſtem of 
neceſſity, ariſe from the Spectator's obſerving how a 
man chuſes, and according to what rules : and 
from expecting, on a footing of experience and 
probability, that the ſame cauſes will produce the 
{ame effects. From whence it follows, that the 
language of Freedom is that, which the Agent 
naturally uſes ; the language of Necęſſity that, which 
moſt naturally occurs to the SHectator.— It ſeems as 
if it ſhould be remarked, that there is a poſſibility 
of ſome kind of deception in that internal feeling 
of Liberty, which we never diſpute. Brutes do 
not kill themſelves; yet I ſhould think it highly 
probable, that the Lion, could he ſpeak, would 
tell us, he could tear and kill himſelf as well as he 
can his prey; only he will not: the neceſſitarian 
ſays, he cannot, becauſe he has no motive. In like 
manner, when a Hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings; ſhe would ſay, ſhe ches to do fo, for 
their good; the neceſſitarian would ſay, that in- 
fiinet compells her to gather them; or cauſes her 
choice ; and that only juſt till the brood can take 
care of itſelf. There is alſo to be remarked a conſi- 


derable degree of regularity in the choice made by 
men: 


Introduction to Part 11. Sect. v. 
+ Book 111. Chap. x v. Sect. 1x. 


Q 4 
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men: elſe indeed what could be depended upon? 
what order, government, union, could be main- 
tained ? this regularity is much leſs perceived by 
the Agent than by the Spectator : therefore, when 
we ſpeak of the part of each 1ndividual, we ſpeak, 
with him, the language of Freedom: when we 
ſpeak of men collectively, and of diſpoſing or govern- 
ing them, we ſpeak, with the Spectator, the lan- 

uage of Neceſſity. But, if a man would be per- 
fectiy free from difficulty, he muſt learn to paſs 
from one conception and language to the other, 
with caſe and readineſs. This will be confirmed 
if we confider, as accurately as poſſible, what it is 
that we really do know of @ wolition. I ſhould 
think, nothing more than this :—ſeveral objects of 
choice offer themſelves; each diſplays its peculiar 
advar „ we chuſe one; or one is choſen; for 
our ideas are ſo faint, that we judge chiefly from 
the effect. There muſt be choice; and the ill 
muſt be influenced; the volition may be ſeen in 
either light. When we deſcribe it, or its effect, in 
words, we do it by compariſon; we compare it to 
weighing, commanding, impelling, or ſomething 
which happens in common life.-On the whole, 
diſputes on the ſubject of liberty and neceſſity, 
however numerous they may have been, may be 
pronounced vain and idle: as much ſo as if you 
was placed within a ſpherical ſurface, and I without 
it, and we were to enter into abſtruſe mathemati- 
cal arguments on the queſtion, whether the ſurface 
between us was concave Or convex 7 in my ſituation 
it is convex, in yours it is concave. 

We may therefore cloſe the preſent objection 
with obſerving, that, though the ſcriptural doctrine 
of Grace did favour the ſcheme of neceſſity, it 
need occaſion no averſion to the Scriptures in any 
man of a philoſophical mind, on that account; 
but 
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but that the truth is, the Doctrine of Grace is 
only a ſmall part of what is contained in the 
Scriptures; the language of the whole, taken to- 
gether, is always the language of Nature, and 
therefore varies with occaſions and views of 
things. 

The Philoſopher ſhould remember, that Hea- 
thens have referred even virtues to Divine Agency; 
as we ſhewed in the ſecond Section of this Article. 

1. Having then finiſhed our Proof, direct and 
indirect, we come to that matter, which was re- 
ſerved: the referring of evil to the Agency of the 
Supreme Being. Evil may be aſcribed to God as 
the matter of his Decrees, or as infuſed into the 
mind. Decrees belong to the ſeventeenth Article; 
all influence on the mind, to the preſent. 

The firſt thing to be mentioned is, God's giving 
men over to a reprobate Mind: we have ſeveral 
paſſages, in which ſomething occurs to this pur- 
poſe.— Rom. 1. 24. 26. 28. may be reckoned the 
principal; but others may be ſeen : Matt. vii. 6. 
— 1 Cor. xiv. 38. — 2 Tim. iii. 13.— Rev. xxii. 
11.,--It may be permitted to add Eccleſiaſticus 
Wold... - 

Whatever fault there may be in theſe texts, it is 
not to be charged upon Chri/tianity : becauſe the 
Author of Nature gives men over to a reprobate 
mind, and all we want to prove is, that Chriſti- 
anity comes from the Author of Nature. The 
more a man indulges any appetite, the ſtronger it 
grows ; artificial or unnatural cravings perpetually 
gather ſtrength, till recovery from vice becomes 
deſperate. „ 

In this caſe, a man is commonly called an aban- 
doned ſinner. To defend this Rule of God's Govern- 
ment, is the buſineſs of natural religion. But we 
may obſerye, by the way, that, as Man gives up 

| attending, 


— . . ——˙ 
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ttending, when he has loft all probability of ſuc- 
ceſs, it cannot ſeem unnatural to him, that God 
ſhould do the fame, In man indeed this ſome- 
times happens becauſe the quantity of his attention 
is limited; but that is not always the caſe, At 
leaſt, we may conceive, that a ſort of puniſhment 
will probably be effectual on man, which falls in 
with his received notions and practices. And there 


can be no impropriety in puniſhing drunkenneſs 


by thirſt, or gluttony by 1immoderate © cravings : 
nay, it muſt tend to increaſe mens caution about 
the beginnings of all illicit indulgencies, and there- 
fore to keep the mind in a ſtate of Purity.—Then, 
I do not imagine, that any man is ever totally ir- 
recaverable from vice; only that it is morally im- 
poſſible, not to be expected, that ſome ſhould 
recover. Nor is the ſcripture to be fo underſtood 
as if God ever gave men over in any other ſenſe 
but as it may be ſaid, that God gave a drunken 
man over to ſottiſhneſs, or a prodigal to protuſion. 
Men get into bad habits in the common way, and 
then theſe habits, conſidered as a part of God's 
Government, are properly referred to God, as in 
fome ſenſe their cauſe. So the Gentiles got into 
habits of vice, natural and unnatural; when that 
became a paft event, it might, when ſet in a pro- 
per point of view, be referred to the Supreme 
Being“. 

Some perſons ſeem to have a notion, in 
ſome way of theory, that God's Grace abandons 
ſome wicked men; and that, without Grace, they 

cannot 


4 This is called by Turretin, making a Sin the Puniſhment 
of a Sin. | 

© Pſalm Ixxxi. 12, 13. But my poogis would not hear my 
voice, and Iſrael would not obey me; ſo I gave them up unto 
their own hearts* luſts, and let them follow their own imagi- 
nations, 
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cannot poſſibly recover. But this I ſhould call un- 
warrantable ſpeculation : it is as if there were ſome 
act of God previous to the worſt degree of wicked- 
neſs, which we could diſtinctly aſcertain, and which 
put it out of man's power to avoid that wicked- 
neſs; but there is no ſuch thing: till men confine 
themſelves to referring paff events to the divine 
agency, they will ever get wrong. Suppole the 
fact, that a man was become thoroughly wicked, 
and then there would be no impropriety in de- 
ſcribing his fate as one in want of the Grace of 
God; but, in that caſe, piety would attend as much 
to the recovery as to the fall. Again, ſuppoſe the 
fact, that a man has made a ſtrong effert to roule 
himſelf from his ſpiritual ſtupidity ; let him be 
ſaid to have been awakened by the grace of God; 
it is right, pious, and not untrue: but to think a 
man out of * the poſſibility of reformation, becauſe 
his actual profligacy may be aſcribed, indiſtinctly, 
to his being deſerted by the divine Grace, is to 
pervert and miſtake the language of ſcripture, and 
to forget the manner, in which it was originally in- 
troduced and applied. 

Not but we might refer unfavourable events, 
though ariſing from faults or vices, to God, in cer- 
tain reſpects, when it would excite good /eitiments : 
for there is no evil, of any kind, which is ozt of the 
reach of God's Government; none which he does 
not behold as within the ſyſtem of things, which he 
has appointed; none therefore which may not be 
referred to him, when viewed in that light. But 
what is evil in ſome reſpects, can generally be ſeen 
to be good in other reſpects. If a robber is about 
to kill me, and a friend of mine, in my defence, 

kills 


f Set. xy111, from Racovian Catechiſm..—Alſo end of 
Sect. xx. n | 


— 
— * 
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kills him, I may thank God for the even? : but 
not as an aa of homicide, only as a deliverance. 


If a Tyrant acts as a ſcou?pe ® in the hand of God, his 


tyranny may, on ſome occaſions, be mentioned as 
owing to God ; not as tyranny, but as puniſhment. 
In almoft any evil, a reference may be made to 
God, when the purpoſe is to make it felt, that 
the moſt profligate cannot throw off God's Govern- 
ment : that, lawleſs as they may feel, though they 
may do themfelves and others harm within certain 
bounds, yet that they» are limited in doing miſ- 
chief; and that God 1s able to turn even their 
wickedneſs to the forwarding of his grand in- 
ſcrutable deſigns in the government > the uni- 
verſe. 

In ſhort, the good ariſing out of evil is gene- 
rally the thing referred to God, when our imper- 
fect language ſeems to refer to him the evil at 
large. 

Something has been already“ ſaid of the phraſe- 
ology of the Fews. We may add, that they ſeem 
to have referred more events to the agency of 
Spirits than we do now. As moſt men have a 
general belief of the exiſtence of intelligent beings 


between Man and the Supreme Being (nothing 


can be more narrow- minded and unphiloſopht- 
cal than to deny their exiſtence) and yet as we 
know nothing particular of their agency, it is no 
wonder, that men have run into very different de- 
grees of aſcribing events to it. At the revival of 
learning, about the time of the Reformation, many 
more references were made to Satan than are at 
preſent, If our form of indicting criminals were 


Now 
s « His ſcourge the Tyrant.“ Pore. 
h Se. 111, and x X, Alſo end of IntroduR. to Part 11. 
i The following paragraph 2 in a newſpaper in 1791: 
it may tend to illuſtrate our preſent remark.— The dama 1 1 
| erable 
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now new, we ſhould not find it ſaid, that each com- 
mitted his crime at the in/igation of the Devil. I 
only mean to ſuggeſt, that this matter, of referrin 
events to ſpirits, is, in a great meaſure, arbitrary; 
and therefore the Jews might refer many events ſo, 
and our Saviour might comply with the cuſtom. 
I ſhould think this enough to account for ſeveral 
things in ſcripture, and particularly for the expreſ- 
fion a Spirit* of lumber ; or ſtupidity. 

God is ſometimes ſaid to ind men, as to their 
underſtanding, and to harden them, as to their 
Heart. But this, ſurely, does not imply any act 
of the Deity, which ſhould be allowed by man 
before the blindneſs or hardneſs 1s acknowledged as 
a paſt event. Even Calvin“ obſerves, © Nec tamen 
ſequitur reprobos, propterea quod indurantur a Deo, 
« it non indurari.” So far from it, that it is 
often an indifferent matter, which mode of expreſ- 
fion is made uſe of, God's hardening a man, or his 
hardening himſelf : only one fact would be deſcribed, 
though both expreſſions were uſed : namely, a 


man's 


ſiderable as it is, which has been done to the church at Rainham, 
in Kent, ſinks to nothing when compared with what happened 
at the church of St. Julian's, in Shrewſbury, about the year 
1500, when, as their own Doomſday Book ſtateth, “the divelle 
dyd put his clawe upponne the clapper of the great bell, and from 
his clawe there yſſued a flame of fiyre, which dydde melte yverie 
bell in the church, threwe the ſpyer upponne the grounde, and 
meltydde moche of the braſſe worke candyl ſtyks,—becauſe an 
holie and righteous Monke hadde in a ſermonne ſpoken taun- 
tinlie offe his power and auctoritte upponne earthe!“ “ Thus 
did our pious and philoſophic anceſtors ſalve an electric cloud. 

& Rom. xi. 8. from If. xxix. 10.—I ſuppoſe ππ⁷ means 
a Perſon here. The Holy Spirit has ſeveral names in a ſimilar 
Form, See Parkhurſt, | 

| Hoęos ſignifies blind, alſo an hard ſubſtance; hence wwgow 
may be tranflated to blind or to harden ; See margin of Rom. 
xi. 8, and Heſychius.— But in John xii. 40. we have rervPAwrer 
for oOJanms; z n for rg. 

m Opuſcula, 12mo. p. 314. 
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man's doing ſome act of wickedneſs, which may 
be aſcribed, after it is committed, to human agency 
or divine, as you wiſh to excite an abhorrence of 
the fault, or gratitude to God for bringing inci- 
dental good out of that fault. Pharark was per- 
verſe and tyrannical, in not ſuffering the Iſraelites 
to depart out of his dominions : if you ſpeak of 
this as a fault, Pharaoh hardened 4s own heart ; if 
as a part of divine government, to which the Jews 
ought to be gratefully attentive, you ſay God har- 
dened his heart; that is, by granting him reſpite; 
both forms are uſed in ſcripture“; but neither im- 
plies, that Pharaoh's obſtinacy did not ariſe as that 
of obſtinate men commonly does*. There are 
about four paſlages, it which it is ſaid, God will 
barden ; but 0 new fact is implied: nor is any 
fact to be conceived, but © he h ® follow” — 
<« they ſhall follow.” —In like manner, the aumber- 
ing of the people is, in one place“, aſcribed to 
God, in his anger; and in another to Satan : the 
firſt belongs to the ſubject of God's Government, as 
the context ſhews, (though the marginal readin 
is, Satan“); the laſt, to the ſubject of David's 
blameable difruf. The difference has no relation 
to the head, but only to the heart : that is, the 
different modes of expreſſion do not give different 
information, 
n Exod. viii. 32 —ix. 7, 12, 34, 35» The forms ſeem to 
be uſed almoſt zudifferently ; compare ix. 16. with 17,-Yet we 
have no authority tor ſaying, * God hardened y heart - that 
would promote Sin. It ſeems to me, that the phraſe had grown 
fo familiar, that it got to be toſſed about, and uſed in any tenſes. 
St. Paul uſes it, but to eus; and maintaining the ſovereignty of 
God, againſt the impertinent claims of Jews, to election, &c.— 
We modern Chriſtians have no buſineſs to ule it. ; 


9 Quos Deus vult perdere prits dementat. Did God harden 
the heart of Pharaoh more than he hardened the hearts of Veſ- 


paſian and Titus? f 


? Exod xiv 4, 17. 


q 2 Sam. XXIV. 1.—1 Chron. xxi. 1. 
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information, but only excite different feelings. If 
God is ſpoken of as ſuggeſting a puniſhable act, it 
is as pumſimem, which, as a part of good govera- 
ment, demands our devout admiration; it Satan 
ſuggeſts a puniſhable act, it is as un, which ſhould 


excite our abhorrence. 

Li. Having finiſhed what was reſerved, we 
come to our Application : conſiſting of the ſame 
parts as in the preceding Articles, 

We are firſt to ſee how near an Article of natural 
religion will approach to that before us; ſuppoſing 
us to take care, that we ſay nothing unauthorized. 
—One who was not a Chriſtian might profeſs as 
follows, after what was, profeſſed under the preced- 
ing Article; | | 

© The condition of man, as deſcribed under the 
preceding Article, is ſuch, as would make it ex- 
tremely difficult for men even of the more virtuous 
ſort, to enter into the plan or aſſociation there pro- 
poſed, for amending and improving our moral 
principles; it is a thing, indeed, to be deemed 
viſionary, and beyond rational expectation. If it 
ſhould be accompliſhed in any inſtance, he who 
finds himſelf in ſo happy a ſtate, would have reaſon 
to think it a great hing, and to rhank Providence 
for having conducted him into ſo deſirable a ſitua- 
tion. His virtues might be expected to flouriſh there, 
and his diſpoſition to improve continually. He muſt, 
however, be careful to ſee even theſe improvements 
of conduct and principle, in a right light. He muſt 
not grow proud of them, but {till look up to Heaven 
with a grateful heart, and continually aſcribe, with 
warm feelings rather than with preciſe ideas, all his 
improvements, both of diſpoſition and conduct, 
to the gracious influence of him, who, being the 


fountain 


r Art. 1x. Sect. XL1. 
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fountain of light, illuminates the human * mind 


with the rays of his divine wiſdom ; and, being a 


God of purity, gives to man, when well diſpoſed, 


a a taſte and reliſh for whatſoever things are pure.” 


LII. Turn we now from the Heathen to the 
Chriſtian, —In what ſenſe can he give a ſolemn 
aſſent to the tenth article of our Church? m the 
following; . 

© The condition of Man, as deſcribed under the 
preceding article, is ſuch, that even men of diſ- 
tinguiſhed characters for probity and virtue, cannot 
be expected to convert themſelves to ſo pure and 
perfect a Religion as Chriſtianity.— This is not 
faid, in order to prevent their attempting it; no, it 
is only the ſuggeſtion of experience and probability. 
Let them exert themſelves as much as poſſible: 
let them ſtrain every nerve to eſcape from the 
flavery of fin :—But, if they ſucceed, the ſcrip- 
ture ſhews, in many places, that they ought to 
thank God, and give him the glory of their con- 
verſion.—In the community of Chriſtians, their 
conduct may become more acceptable to God ; but 
even here, when they do anything which 1s good, 
it appears from ſcripture, that they are to thank 
God, not only for the action, as far as it was 
really good, but allo for the diſpo/ition which led 
to it. 

LIII. Mutual conceſſions may be mentioned, but 
ſo much of what has been ſaid has been calcu- 
lated to ſettle controverſy, that they need not be 
d welt upon. 

On our part, ſome good might perhaps be done 
by altering the form of our Article, ſo that the 
doctrine contained in it, ſhould not ſeem to make 
our endeavours uſeleſs, till we knew, that we had 

ſufficient 


* Leland's View, vol. 1. p. 24, 4th edit, referred to in 
Sect. II, N | 
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ſufficient aſſiſtance. The Article would pretend 
leſs to Theory, if the converſion and other effefts were 
mentioned firft, with ſome words of fcripture about 
our refuſing evil and chu good, and ſomethin 
promoting diligence, and if then we were directed to 
look up to the divine aſſiſtance as a cauſe; as a cauſe 
of ſomething ſeen and experienced. And it might 
ſuit ſome men better, without omitting any eſſential 
doctrine, if the reference to our firſt Parent was 
made faint * and indefinite. | 
As to the part of our Adverſaries, it really ſeems 
as if every Chriſtian might be expected to aſſent to 
our Article, when modified in the manner, which 
has been deſcribed”; becauſe no Heathen would re- 
tuſe to aſſent to any parts but thoſe, which belon 
to Chriſtianity af large, or to Chriftians as Chrite 
tiaas.— The referring ſhould indeed be ſome way 
ſhewn to require no preciſe ideas. — But, if our 
Chriſtian brethren, with whom we with to coaleſce, 
were to ſcruple aſſenting, they might, in religious 
worſhip, allow us to uſe devout forms in ſpeaking of 
God as of him “ from whom all holy deres, all 
good counſels, and all juſt works do proceed :” and 
might agree to ſome extenſive forms of doctrine, in 
which it ſhould be declared, that, as the doctrine of 
Grace ought not to prevent men's ching and en- 
deavouring, according to the beſt of their abilities; 
ſo neither ought the doctrine of ſfee-cvill to prevent 
men from being humble, and giving God the Glory 
on every occaſion. | 


LIV. Improvements 


t «Whenever we do, or deſign, anything good, we ſhould 
give God the Glory; eſpecially becauſe of our hereditary de- 


pravity.'.— Would this expreſs every thing eſſential in our tenth 
Article? 


Dr. Powell ſhews, that diſputants have differed leſs than 
they appeared to do, on our preſent ſubjet, — Diicourles, 
p. 299. | 

VOL. 111. R 
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LIV. Improvements will chiefly conſiſt in ſeeing, 
whether theſe things* are ſo : Whether in natural 
religion, or metaphyſics, circumſtances confirm what 
we have ſaid of Liberty and Neceſſity: Whether texts 
of ſcripture can be claſſed, as we have imagined, into 
language of the Agent, and language of the Spec- 
tator: Whether, and how frequently, heathen au- 
thors aſcribe virtue to the Deity. 

For a concluſion, | would adopt the concluſion of 
Dr. Jortin's firſt Diſſertation“: as from that he 
ſeems to have had the ſame feelings with myſelf, or 
ſome of the ſame, though he does not appear to 
have analyzed his feelings ſo as to eſtabliſh regular 
principles, upon which his notions could be ſupported. 


* Acts xvii, 11. 

y „ Thus do the doArine of divine Grace and the doctrine of 
free-will, or human Liberty, unite and conſpire, in a friendly 
manner, to our everlaſting good. The firſt is adapted to excite 
in us gratitude, faith, and humility ; the ſecond, to awaken our 
caution, and quicken our diligence.” 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE. XL 


OF THE JUSTIFICATION OF MAN. 


E are accounted righteous before God, 

only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt, by faith; and not for our own works 
or delervings. Wherefore, that we are juſtified by 
ſaith only, is a moſt wholeſome Doctrine, and very 
full of comfort, as more largely 1s * in the 
Homily of Juſtification. 


— —— — — 


1, In paſling from the tenth Article to the 
eleventh, we pals from the Cloſet to the Tribunal , 
from the principles of action of each individual, to 
his trial at the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt. 

Ve begin, as uſual, with Hi/tory. 

The notions of the Jetos are thoſe of the great - 
eſt importance to us; becaule it was in arguing 
concerning them, that the Apoſtles laid down all 
thoſe poſitions, on which the various doctrines con- 
cerning Juſtification have been founded, — Two 
things ſeem moſt worthy of notice; their notions 
of their her editary privileges, and of the ſanctity of 
character reſulting from a ſtrict conformity to their 
ceremonial Laws. 

They perſuaded themſelyes, that God could not 
hate or condemn the chilies, when he had ſhewn 
ſuch favour to the Fathers: this notion is expreſſed 

KS W ith 
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with ſome fooliſh extravagance, as may be ſeen in 
ſeveral * authors. 

They had a notion of a perfect character, formed 
by a conſtant attention to niceties of the Law. — 
Not only, I ſuppoſe, the written Law, but the 
oral, or traditional.— This was, probably, a cha- 
raſter which, in every inſtance, admitted of faults, 
or moral defe&s; but it was one, to which the 
Jews looked up with an habitual reverence and ad- 
miration; inſomuch, that whoever approached to 
it, had his moral folbles overlooked. A perſon of 
this character had the title of M; or of Chaſidim, 
from TDN benignus, Pius; the word uſed in Pro- 
verbs“ for the holy man. 

11. I do not give any Hiſtory of Heathens, in 
reſpect of this Article; only I may mention, that Bp. 
Sherlock makes Faith to be the principle of natu- 
ral Religion; that is, reliance on God's aſſurances 
of future inviſible good. It is not likely, that 
Heathens ſhould have occaſion to ſpeak much 
about any oppoſition between external actions and 
internal religious principles. 

111. We may come then to Chriſtians. —At firſt 
it is probable, that Chriſtians went on in ſimplicity 
and godly ſincerity, doing their duty, and looking 
up to God and Jeſus Chriſt for their reward: fo 

that any mention of Faith and works in the pri- 
mitive writers would be accidental] ; and it would 
be practical, rather than ſpeculative. I ſee there 
is a paſſage in the firſt Epiſtle of Clemens Roma- 
nus, which is to our purpoſe : Archbiſhop Wake 
tranſlates it thus, - And wealſo” (compared with 
the Sons of Abraham) © being called by the ſame 


will 


* See Nicholls on the Art. and Michaelis's Introd. Led. Sect, 
129, 130. quarto. 
> Prov. xi. 17, © the merciful man.” 


C * Diſcourſes, Vol. 1, + Diſc, 14. on Heb. iii. 12. p. 369. 
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will in Chriſt Jeſus, are not juſtified by ourſelves, 
neither by our own wiſdom, or knowledge, or 
piety, or the works which we have done in the 
holineſs of our Hearts; but by that Faith, by 
which God Almighty has juſtified all men from 
the beginning*®.” Polycarp mentions, in an artleſs 
manner, ſome who are gone to Heaven, © in Faith 
and righteouſne(s*,” It ſeems needleſs to ſearch 
for more inſtances -Dr. Nicholls produces two 
good paſſages, one from Baſil, the other from 
Macarius ; but they were conſiderably later. It 
ſeems as if Chriſtian virtue had at firſt been plain, 
ſimple, and unaffected; but afterwards, more 
oſtentatious : when it became ſo, there was more 
need of lowering the value of works, and inſiſtin 
on the ſelf-denying pretenſions to reward founded 
on the merits of Chrilt. | 
iv. The / century we have found very buſy 
about original fin and Grace, but it was not equally 
ſo about Faith and good works. The writers of that 
age oppoſed divine to human agency; but did not 
contend much about the different parts of human 
agency, when contraſted with each other. Not 
but we frequently meet with the terms, Faith, 
works, Juſtification ; but what is ſaid of them ſoon 
ſlides into ſomething about Grace or Predeſtina- 
tion. Thus Auguſtin fays, “ non opera, fed fides 
inchoat meritum,” &c —but then he 1s ſpeakin 
ot thoſe, ** quos elegit Deus.” —(De Predeſt. Sanct. 
cap. 3. Ed. Ben.) Juſtifying Grace was more the 
topic than juſtifying Faith ; that is, juſtifying Faith 
conſidered as the gift of God. —(Eph.n. 8.) The 
eleventh Canon of the ſixth Seſſion of the Council 
of Trent, may give ſome idea of what I mean 
„Si quis dixcrit, homines 7u/ificart vel ſola imputa- 
tione 
4 SR. 32. Wake. Sec. 9. Wake, 


a, 
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tione juſtitiæ Chriſti, vel ſolà peccatorum remiſſione, 
exclusi gratid, et caritate, quæ in cordibus eorum per 
ſpiritum ſanctum diffundatur, atque in illis 7n4zreat ; 
aut etiam gratiam, qua juſtificamur, eſſe tantùm 
favorem Dei; anathema fit.” Auguſtin ſeems?, 
from Rom. xxvill. 30. to have ſettled in his mind, 
that, as vocation preceded juſtification, and vocation 
was a part of divine agency, ſo muſt juſtification 
be allo; which, with St. Paul's other expreſſions 
in the ſame paſſage, would make him refer the 
whole to Predeſtination. 

In his book de Spirilu et literd, he enters upon a 
formal diſcuſſion of the Law of works as oppoſed 
to the Law of Faith; but, at bottom, it 1s all a 
proof of the neceſſity of Grace. His book de 
fide et operibus ſeems written in order to obviate 
ſome errors actually prevailing, about baptiſm being 
ſufficient, though thole, who were converted and 
baptized, continued to lead wicked lives. 

And what Voſſius mentions in his Pelagian 


Hiſtory about Faith, chiefly relates to the ſub- 


ject of Perſeverance, and therefore belongs to the 
fixteenth Article. 

v. The Schoolmey have their niceties on our 
preſent ſubject, as well as on others. A few {pe- 
cimens may be feen in Nicholls; but the part, 
which will be moſt intereſting, is that which ſhews, 
that, before the Reformation, the Romaniſts were 
more moderate about the doctrine of good works 
than at the Reformation. Indeed fo thcy have 
allo been fince. | 

vi. But the principal æra, ſince the complete 
publication of Chriſtianity, in the Hiſtory of the 


doctrine 


Does not this ſeem the oppoſite to Dr. John Taylor's idea of 
the ſenſe of xai? Art. x. Set xviii, 


= On the 5th'Pfalm; and to Simplicianus 1ſt Book and 2d 
queſtion; quoted by Nicholls, 
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doctrine of our eleventh Article, is that of the 
Reformation. Good works had then got to imply 
particularly, founding monaſteries, giving or be- 
queathing money for maſſes, prayers for the dead, 
or for ſhrines, &c.—that is, in ſhort, good works 
had got to ſignify commutations for fins, and ſup- 
ports of ſuperſtition. Theſe works muſt be de- 
preciated, or reformation could not be effefted.— 
And what ſo likely, in the heat of diſpute, as that 
the Reformers ſhould fay very ſtrong things againſt 
the ſtrict merit of any kind of good works, and 
hould extoll, in an unqualified manner, the ne- 
ceſſity of founding all pretenſions to reward, on the 
merits of Chriſt ?!—ſome of the Reformers are 
thought to have gone too far in this way; and 
their adverſaries probably repreſented them as 
going farther than they really went. Du Pin, 
in his compendious Hiſtory, gives this account of 
Martin Luther. Upon this principle, that man 
is juſtified by Faith alone, Luther advanced forty 
propoſitions more on the 26th of April, wherein 
lie carried the matter ſo far, that he took the bold- 
neſs to maintain, not only that good works are not 
neceflary for ſalvat ion, but that, how good ſoever 
they might appear, they were mortal fins; that 
man has no Liberty; that all works done without 
Grace are ſinful; that invincible 1gnorance is not 
excuſable, and that the involuntary motions of 
concupiſcence are“ fins.” On this matter, I feel 


mylclt 


h Our laſt Homily (or part) on Good works, throws contempt 
on theſe, and ends with ſhewing what are really good works. 

i Vol. 4. p. 16. 

& One may ſee here the ground-work of ſome of our Articlea, 
though the expreſſions are thoſe of an Adverſary. Art. X 111. 
puts heathen virtues on the footing of Sins. Man's having no 
Liberty, or his will requiring divine aſſiſtance to _ _ 

| OOie 
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myſelf moſt inclined to obſerve, that the Reformed 
have departed ſo much from the rigour of their 
doctrine about Faith, and the Romaniſts from 
theirs about good works, that there ſeems now 
very little difference between them. Happy were 
it if the ſame could be ſaid with regard to all 
other ſubjects! But, with a view to our Article, 
we muſt attend more to opinions held at the time 
of the Reformation, than to thoſe held at this 
time. 
vit. I know not that we can ſee the notions 
of the Romaniſis, at the time of the Reformation, 
better any where, than in the acts of the Council 
of Trent. Some of the ſet of Canons before“ re- 
terred to, belong to our preſent Article. The gth 
and 12th Canons are moſt immediately our con- 
cern. They are ſo cautiouſly drawn, and with 
ſuch limitations, that it ſeems hazardous to diſpute 
about them; in the former, Will is oppoſed to un- 
derſtanding; in the latter, the word gua is ambigu- 
ous*. However, they would be uſeful to the 
Romanifts in ſeeming, at leaſt, to oppole the re- 
torming 70Vators. 
| viii. The 


chooſe rightly, comes into the tenth Artic'e.—And the ſinful 
nature of vicious ſentiments, or concupiſcence, into the ninth. - 
That a man may ſuffer by not being a Chriſtian (including in 
the word {uffering, loſs of happineſs) though he has no oppor- 
twiity of becoming one, Dr. Balguy forcibly maintains. - Per- 
hips if Luther faid, that goods works are not neceſſary for 
ſalvation, he might take gocd works in the technical ſents juſt 
now mentioned, for commutations for fins, and ſupports of 
ſuperſtition. 

Burnet, p. 162, 80. - Principles and Practices, p. 76. — In 
which laſt work, p. 73, mention is made of Sacramental Juſti- 
Acation; lor which ſee afterwards Art, x xv. Sect. 11. latter end. 

Art. K. Ses. K 1. 

* My idea is, that the Romaniſts, at the time of the Refor- 
mation, held, that works are meritorious; but that they were 
made ſo by the merits of Chriſt. —Is the difference important? 


or is the diſtinction one, which can be made by the human 
wpderitanding ? 
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VIII. The Church of England, at the time of 
the Reformation, was, as uſual, ſober, candid, and 
moderate. The Neceſſary Doctrine gives much the 
ſame idea of Juſtification with our Article : and 
that the notions it contains are, on our preſent 
ſubject, to be accounted reformed, appears by what 
is ſaid in the part relating to Good Workes, againſt 
&« munkes, friars, nunnes, and ſuche other.” — The 
part relating to Fu/tification, as we may judge parti- 
cularly by the concluſion of it, ſeems to have been 
compoled with the ſame general deſign as that 
concerning Free-will; namely, to retain both the 
_ doctrines, which are oppoſed to each other, with- 
out attempting a formal reconciliation between 
them. Which agrees with what a very“ ſenſible 
writer mentions as the deſign of the Homily re- 
ferred to in our Article; it © gives“ ſays he, © no 
occaſion to a reader, who conſiders the whole with 
attention, either to magnify too highly the efficacy 
of Faith, or depreciate too much the neceſſity of 

ood works.” 

Our Reformatio Legum ſays,“ Nec illi ſunt audi- 
endi quorum impietas ſalutarem et in facris ſcrip- 
turis fundatam juſtificationis noſtræ doctrinam 
oppugnant, in qua tenendum eſt, non operum 
momentis, juſtitiam hominum collocari.” 

ix. The Calviniſts and Arminians have held 
ſuch opinions on our preſent ſubject as might be 
expected. But it did not enter into the famous 
five Articles or points. The Arminians are faid 
not to have been quite uniform and ingenuous with 
regard to Juſtification by? Faith, 


x. Antinomians 


© Suppoſed to be Biſhop Green of Lincoln. Principles, &c. 


p. 69. p. 66.-73. deſerves well to be read: might very well be 
read at Lecture. 


Y Moſheim, Index, Arminians, 
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x. Aulinmians have been of different ages and 
countries; and we have“ already had occaſion to 
ſpeak of them more than once.—Juſtification by 
Faith is one doctrine, by which they are molt diſ- 
tinguiſhed. Luther has been called an Antino- 
mian, though he writes againſt them. — They re- 
lied fo on Faith, as to undervalue morality.— 
heir doctrines, at leaſt, have had that appear- 
ance; and it has been ſaid, that their Teachers have 
been thought to diſcharge the whole of their duty, 
if they inculcated the Neceſſity of Faith, and diſ- 
played the Benefits of the New Covenant. The 
manner, in which they expreſs themſelves, may be 
ſeen in a review of Dr. Criſpe's Sermons by Geree : 
the Epiſtle to the reader will be ſuffictent*. Some 
of ' thoſe, who have been called Merthodijs, have 
aſcribed great efficacy* to Faith.—But we ſhall 
meet with Antinomians again under ſome of the 
ſubſequent Articles. 

XI. The Anabaptiſis* revived the Pelagian 
Herely by preaching up the natural powers of 
free-will ; and thence ran into another dangerous 
extreme of confidence in their own ſufficiency, 
teaching, that they might deſerve heaven by their 
own righteoulnels,” | 
X11. Our doctrine may be traced from the Re- 
formation down to the preſent Century. — The 
Puritans always withed to depart farther from the 
Church of Rome, than the generality did; and 
one doctrine, in which they thought this defirable, 
was Juſtification by Faith. They were conſtantly 

labouring 


1 Art. vit. Seck. 111. and Art. x. Sect. & 11. 

r From this Epiltle to the Reader, it appears, that ſome high 
Antinomians required nothing on the part of Man; not even 
Faith, The work here mentioned being now no longer fa— 
mous, I may as well ſy, that it is in Sidney College Library, 
T—$;—38. 

Principles, &c. p. 57. t Ridley's Life, p. 344. 
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labouring to anſwer this end; and, in the time of 
Charles I. they got into power. They were not, 
however, able to get their notions kindly received 
by our nation at large. They had thrown every 
thing into confufion; their manners were un- 
pleaſing; and their doctrine itſelf diſguſted plain 
reaſonable people. The Reftoration came on; 
nothing was more natural than running into the 
oppolite extreme: for ſome aſcribed even the poli- 
tical confuſions, previous to the Reſtoration, to 
the great ſtreſs laid on the doctrine of Juſtifica- 
tion“ by Faith: on the idea, that it leſſened men's 
eſteem for Virtue, and made them eaſily give up 
any duty, of the man or the citizen, when the 
were earneſt in any purſuit, where ſuch duty ſtood 
in their way. 

Nevertheleſs, though the Reſtoration was in 
1660, men did not fairly get into the oppoſite 
extreme until the beginning of the 18th Century. 
The ſtiff zeal of the ſectaries was firſt ſoftened by 
thoſe eminent men, who were called Latitnding- 
rian* Divines, from ſhewing the contending par- 
ties, that they were narrow-minded, and quarrelled 
more about words than ſenſe. Theſe men met 
with unmerited abuſe, as men are very apt to do, 
who think for themſelves, and adhere to no large 
party: ere long, Faith came to be refined away 
into nothing: nay, at length, an attempt was made 
to prove the perfect coincidence between Chriſti- 
anity and Reaſon, by ſhewing, that our Religion 
was only a republication of the Law of Nature.— 
This attempt was made by a? Clergyman, an emi— 
nent orthodox Divine, but gave occaſion to Dr. 


Tindal's 


See Bp. Warburton on the Holy pickt, p. 317. 12mo. 


* Hales, Cudworth, Baxter, &c. — This taken from Warbur- 
ton on Grace, p. 316. 321, 12mo. 


Y Warburton on Grace, p. 319. 
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Tindal's celebrated Deiſtical book entitled Chri/- 
tianity as old as the Creation, or the Goſpel a repub- 
lication of the Law“ of Nature.” 

X111. I will cloſe this Hiſtory with mention of 
the Socinians. In the Racovian Catechiſm, there 
is a Chapter on Faith, and another on Juſtification. 
In that on Faith, there is a diviſion of Faith into 
two kinds, ſaving, and not ſaving. The latter 
means mere aſſent or belief of Truth; the former 
includes obedience*. In the chapter on Juſtification, 
we have theſe words, „Per fidem in Chriſtum 
conſequimur juſtificationem :” and the definition 
of juſtification ſeems to give the ſame idea with 
our Article. The reſt relates to the Juſtification 
of thoſe, who lived before our Saviour. The 
modern Socinians differ much from us with regard to 
what is called the doctrine of Atonement, which is 
intimately connected with our preſent doctrine, or 
may be called a part of it; but, as we propoſe 
making that the ſubject of an Appendix, we may 
defer making any Hiſtorical remarks upon it for 
the preſent. 

x1v. After the Hiſtory comes the Explanation. 
And firſt, we muſt take notice of the 7e ** Of the 
Fuſtification of Man.” — The ſenſe, in which ifi 
cation is taken here, ſeems ſufficiently aſcertained 
by the firſt words of the Article, “ we are accounted 
righteous:” juſtification is being accounted righte- 
ous : but it would be better to get a more enlarged 
idea of a word ſo much uſed in Scripture : the 
word admits of ſeveral different ſenſes; all that we 
have to do is to ſee how they are connected: what 
Mr. Hume ſays of Aſſociation of ideas in genc- 
ral, ſeems true of connexion of the different ſenſes 


of 


= See an account of it in Leland's View, Vol. 1. 
= This is like the beginning of our Homily on Faith—2d. 
part. ; 
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of the ſame word in particular; they are con- 
need by reſemblance, contiguity, and cauſation. — 
There may be ſome doubt which ſenſe is the pri- 
mitive, but, that once aſcertained, the reſt may 
be traced*. The primitive ſenſe of the word 
Amaucumn ſeems to be goodneſs, or benignity, of tem- 
per: and this being the principal ingredient in 
Virtue, when ſpoken of in the complex, or at /arge, 
Aman takes the ſenſe, (as goodneſs does), of 
Virtue, in the complex; or, according to the lan- 
guage of our Tranſlation, of Righteouſneſs : which 
ſeems to mean, ideal perfection in Virtue in general 
as Awzxio; ſeems to mean the ideal model of a virtu- 
ous man. A word, which ſignifies a diſpoſition, 
may eaſily come to ſignify an mance of that diſpo- 
ſition ; we ſpeak of kindneſs as in the mind, and as 
an actual favour ; this is a fort of cauſation, But, 
under the Moſaic diſpenſation, rewards being con- 
ferred immediately, whoever received a fayour from 
God, muſt be conceived 1n the light of one accounted 
worthy of it; that is, righteous ; —hence Jxaiow 
might ſignify, to confer a favour upon, or to ac- 
count righteous; and 014%, and J1%410Tuvn might 
denote either favouring, or righteouſneſs, or juſtifica- 
tions. Thus Rahab was ſaid to be juſtified, when 
ſhe was delivered from the calamities of a ſiege; 
David was juſtified %, when he was delivered from 
his perſecutors. Man 1s juſtified, either when de- 
livered from the /avery of ſin, and put in a way 
of obtaining happineſs under the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion; which is ſometimes called being ſaved*; or 


when, 


b We traced the ſenſes of the word Spirit under the fifth 
Article. | 

© See Taylor on Romans; Key, Chap. 16.—Alfo Principles 
and Practices, &c. p. 44. about Rahas in particular. 
4 In David's caſe, dixaj,ETin is generally, or always, tranſlated 
Righteouſneſs. 1 5 
Locke on Epheſ. ii. 8, 
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when, at laſt, his /alvation is fixed for eternity. Ag 
theſe two inſtances of the Juſtification of Mankind 
have been ſometimes confounded, and the confu— 
ſion has occaſioned. diſpute, Divines, and our 
Church, have called the admiſſion into Chriſti- 
anity our Vr juſtification, and our ſalvation after 
death our final juſtification. 

The word dnxa4coun, the Greek for Juſtification, 
OCCUrs more frequently than the Engliſh reader is 
aware of, it is ſo often tranſlated . ce, efs.— 
Jer. xxt1. 6. The Lord our righteouſneſs,” 
might be expreſſed, the Lord our 7 iiification : 
but it ſeems often a doubt which © word ſhould 
be uſed. 

But, though there may be occaſions, un which 
It 18 ofeful to diſlinguiſh between a firſt and a final 
Juſtification; yet chere may be others, on which 
the diſtinction may be zeg/efed; as, I think, it 
may in the Te of our Article; ſo that Juſtifica- 
tion may be conſidered as being accounted righte- 
cus, on any occaſion whatſoever, or without re- 
ſerence to particular occaſions. And in this general 
view it ſeems to retain its forenſic ſenſe. 

Juſtified 1 is oppoſed to condemned, Prov. xvii. 15. 
Matt. xi. 37,—Rom. viii. 23. — Which agrees 
with what has been ſaid: being condemned is being 


accounted unrighteous. 


xV. © We are accounted righteous before God: 
this is not the fame as laying, we are righteous. 
If, indeed, we are made righteous by the righteoul- 
neſs of Chriſt, we may, or muſt, be accounted 

3 ; 


* See Neceſiary Doctrine, &c. Article of Juſtification. — 
Where there is mention of enertaſing our juſtification, and of 
being 2 <d to it. — Taylor (on Romans) uſes fir? and final. 

3 See "Taylor's Paraphraſe on Rom. iii. and other parts of 
his work. In Lein, we ſhonld be aware, that the word 
Juſdetia varics its tenſes, ſo as to reſemble, in ſome meaſure, 
thoſe of d iv0 P39, 
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righteous; but it may not be certain, converſely, 
that, if we are accounted righteous, we muſt be made 
ſo. The doctrine, that the merits of Chriſt be- 
come actually our merits, or /is righteouſneſs our 
righteoulnels, is what Mr. Ludlam denies, in his 
Eſſay on Juſtification, againſt Mr. Hervey and 
others. [mputed righteouſneſs“ is oppoſed to in- 
herent : but righteouſneſs may be imputed, though 
at lait we are only accounted righteous ; but then it 
is not a perſonal quality. —* Righteous” means 
perfect in our * obedience. | 
XVI. * Only for the merit of our Lord and Savi- 
our Jeſus Chrift ;*— We muſt remember the word 
« only,” when we come to, „ juſtified by Faith 
only,” as we cannot be juſtified by 7zwo things, and 
by each of them ouly. For the merit,” in Latin, 
propter. The merit of Chriſt ;”—this is more 
general than ſacrifice, death, ſatisfaction, or atone- 
ment: a perſon who merits, does more than ſatisfy. 
However, the death and ſacrifice of Chriſt are ex- 
preſſed in the ſecond and thirty- ſirſt Articles. 
XVII. By Faith.” — What do we mean by 
Faith *—Rehance on the promites and engage- 
ments of another; but ſometimes Fides! means 
Fidelity, which is a principle of obſerving our own 
promiſes and engagements.—And why may not 
Faith, when any one enters into an agreement, or 
Covenant, imply Sof, theſe? both confidence in 
others, and honeſty in ourlelves?—it is with a diſ- 
polition compounded of theſe, that every man of 
honour enters into every engagement; and that is 


what 
h 'Taylor's Key, Chap. 16. 


i Of this a farther account will be given in the Appendix to 
this Article, Sect. x x. 

& Locke's Reaſonableneſs, &c. Works, Fol. Vol. 2. p. 474, 
476, 477. quoted by Jonathan Edwards — Sermons 1210. p. 80. 
—Sce Taylor, p. 120. Note; from Theognis. 

| His, in Greek, ſeems to have the ſame ſenſe. © Hire 
eriTiHer&i, fhdem dare, jurare,“ Demoſth, — IIe 7495 409%; 
fiduciam promiſſorum firmare,” Xen. 
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what I ſhould call the 1% diſpoſition for any agree- 
ment. I conſider Faith as moſt ufually, and moſt 
properly, underſtood in this ſenſęe: the diſpoſition 
of an honeſt man entering into any contract, or 
other buſineſs. 

« By Faith”—in Latin, per fidem, and after- 
wards, * ſola fide: we muſt particularly ob- 
ſerve, that it is not, propter fidem ; but it was 
e propter meritum Domini, &c.” becauſe this ſhews, 
that the two things oppoſed are, the merit of Chriſt, 
and our good works ; we are juſtified on account of 
the former; we are ot juſtified on account of the 
latter: therefore Faith has nothing to do in the 
oppoſition : to ſay, we arc juſtified by Faith, and not 
by works, is to ſay what the Article docs not war- 
rant. Why then, it may be aſked, is any mention 
of Faith introduced Becauſe Man is juſtified on 
being admitted into the Chriſtian Society, or cove- 
nant (to take that inſtance); and he 1s not ad- 
mitted into it as an animate, or as an irrational 
being, but as Man; and therefore he muſt have 
the diſpoſitiun of an human being, in order to his 
admiſſion : he muſt have that fideliry, which every 
plain man has on entering into every ſociety; or on 
taking upon himſelf any ſet of obligations. God 
accounts man righteous for one reafon, not for an- 
other; this 1s all the part of God; man has no part 
to act: unleſs. accepting be deemed a part. Faith, 
indeed, is ſometimes ſeen in the light of Virtue; 
but. if it was here, man would be juſtiſied for his 
Faith, not by it —Our Homily expreſſes theſe things 
fully and clearly“. Mention of Faith could not be 
wholly omitted, becaule it is fo frequently ſaid in 
Scripture, that we are juſtified by Faith. 

XVIII. And not for our own works or de- 
ſervings,” —In the tenth Article, /wo forts of good 

Works 
= Sec Book of Homilics, 8vo. p. 15. 20. 22. 23, 
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works were mentioned, natural good works, and 
good works acceptable to God, or Chriſtian virtues ; 
which fort is meant here? I ſuppoſe, either; as the 
mind happens to be attending to the firſt, or the 
final juſtification. 

But it appears to me, from the whole Article, 
as far as we have gone, that, before we can rightly 
apply the doctrine of this Article, we muſt be ſup- 
poſed to have been in a courſe of *“ well-doing ;” 
according to the beſt of our opportunities; the 
meaning ſeems to be the ſame, as if it had been 
ſaid, © 7hough we exert ourſelves as much as any 
perſons in our ſituation can be expected to do; yet, 
after all, we muſt be, at our trial, or in the eye of 
divine Juſtice, conſidered as righteous, not on ac- 
count of our actions, but on account of the merit 
of our Lord.“ The words of the Article, taken 
without this ſuppoſition, would mean, that the 
moſt wicked man poſſible is accounted righteous ; 
which 1s abſurd. 

If this be true, we may obſerve, as under the 
preceding“ article, that, in practice, we are to ſet 
about leading virtuous lives, with great earneſtneſs, 
and on the beſt principles in our power; juſt as if 
all depended on our own diligence and diſcretion. 
And that it is not till affer we have purſued our 
Chriſtian courſe for ſome time, that we are either 
to loo back on the aſſiſtance we have received, 
or forward to the judgment which we are to 
undergo. 

XIX. © Wherefore;”—this word enables us to 
compare what went before it, with what comes 
after it: and warns us to ſee there be no incon- 
ſiſtency. 

That we are juſtified by Faith only;” ſolà 2 
this 


| a Art, x. Sect. XXXV. 
VOL. III. 8 


this expreſſion, from what was juſt now obſerved, 
muſt mean the ſame with being juſtified for 
(propter) the merit of Chriſt. Faith only is evi- 
dently a 7echnical expreſſion, but we have found a 
way of aſcertaining its true ſignification. In our 
Homily, the expreſſion is ſometimes, * ouly Faith,” 
which ſeems better, as having a more technical 
ſound: and it is the ſame in the Article of 1 552. 
In the ſecond part of the Homily on Salvation, it 
is ſhewn, that ſuch a mode of expreſſion was in 


_ ule amongſt the ancient Fathers, And the mean- 


ing of it is ſaid to be, © freely, without works,” — 
according to an expreſſion of St. Paul: and the 
meaning of, <©* without works,” is declared to be, 
not that good works are to be omitted; but that 
they are not to be thought the meritorious caule cf 
our jJ1/7;fication. 

xx. ls a moſt wholeſome Doctrine.“ — This 
expreſſion implies, that different doctrines were 
maintained at the time; and that our Church fell 
in with thoſe, who held, that men are juſtified 
by <* only Faith; that is, fell in with the re- 


formed. 


This doctrine is declared wholeſome, as tending 
to prevent vain-glory, and as generating humility ; 
as inducing men to give themſelves up“ wholly 
to God, as exciting their devout affections; as 
making them grateful to God, and kind to all their 
brethren, the partakers of his protection. The 
Doctrine is not ſaid to be © certain, as in the 
Article of 1552; yet the former part of our Arti- 
cle affirms its rut/. 

This doctrine is alſo ſaid to be © very full of 
comfort,” as making us members of the Chriſtian 

religion, 


P. 19. Svo. Salvation ad part. - better p. 22, 8vo. third 


part. 


P Third part on Sal vation, end. 
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religion, and ſo giving us better hopes of the favour 
of God, than we could otherwiſe have: as ſhew- 
ing us how God makes us * his dear children, 
brethren unto his only Son, our Saviour Chriſt, 
and inheritors for ever with him of his eternal 
Kingdom“ of Heaven.” 

XXI. © As more largely is expreſſed in the Homily 
of Juſtification.” —This is a part of our Article, 
which ſeems to afford us Liberty, when it is com- 
pared with the Article of 1552. In that, men 
were required to profeſs the Doctrine of Juſtifica- 
tion, “in that ſenſe as it is declared in the Homily 


of Juſtification.” So that the whole Homily be- 


came an Article, By the preſent Form, we are only 
called upon to declare, that the Homily expreſſes 
the doctrine more fully than the Article; which 
we might declare, even though we thought, that 
the Homily contained ſome things, which we did 
not approve. 

But one difficulty remains the ſame ; namely, 
to determine what is meant by © the Homily of 
Fuſtification : no Homily is extant, or ever was, 
in our Church, bearing that title. Some have 
thought, that the Homily Of the Salvation of 
all mankind*,” in three parts, is the compoſition 
meant: or the ſecond and third parts of that 
Homily *. Salvation is nearly equivalent © to Juſti- 
fication. But my idea of 7uftification as a title of 
declarations of Faith, is taken from the Canons of 
the ſixth Seſſion of the Council of Trent. Under 
Tuſtification are included all the doctrines of ten of 
our Articles, beginning with the ninth. Now, in 
our firſt Book of Homilies (and what we 14 

mu 


1 Homily of Salvation, near the end. 
Bennet on the Article. 

Principles and Practices, &c. p. 67. 
Taylor on Romans, p. 116. 
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. muſt be in the % book, becauſe the Article of 
- 1552 refers to it), after an introductory one, as it 


were, on reading the Scripture, come four on the 
ſubjects treated at Trent under the Title of Juſti- 
fication ; Human Miſery, Salvation, Faith, and Good 
works. — Theſe may be called doctrinal, but that 
which follows about Love, or Benevolence, or cha- 
rity, is practical; and fo ſeem the reſt, The ſame. 
ſubjects do not recur. There is a ſhort Preface on 
Good works in the ſecond Book, but it is only to 
introduce a practical diſcourſe on Faſting. My 
idea therefore 1s, that the compilers of our Article 
meant, by the Homily of Juſtification,” theſe 


four: which may be called eleven, (a long Article!) 


as the firſt 1s in two parts, the reſt in three, each. 
Ridley“, in his life of Biſhop Ridley, ſays, that 
our church referred to the Homily, leſt the ſhort 
expreſſions of the Article ſhould occaſion their 
being thought Lutherans* in faying we are juſtified 
by only Faith. He thinks, that the Homily of 
Juſtification” included ail that I do, except the 
Sermon on the Miſery of Mankind. He does not 
give any reaſon for his opinion in this point; nor 
does any other writer that I remember?. 
XXII. We come now to the Proof. 
The Article before us ſeems, in reality, to con- 


tain but one propoſition, We are juſtified by only 
Faith; 


u Book v. Set. vir. 


* Thoſe who profeſſed Juſtification by only Faith,” have 
been called Soliſidiauc. 

Y Salvation means ſo much the ſame with Juſtiſication, that I 
ſhould ſcarcely diſpute with any one, who judged the expreſ- 
ſion of the Article, “the Homily of Juſtification,” to mean 
only the Sermon, in three parts, entitled “ Of the Salvation of 
all Mankind.” See the end of the firſt part on Good Works, 
where the Thief would have 4% his Salvation; which expreſ- 


fon might be compared with ſome in the Neceſſary Doctrine 
about loſing J ificatiou. 
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Faith,” but the expreſſion * only Faith,” or 
« Faith only,” implying a negation of works, we 
might perhaps as well take two propoſitions, the 
one negative, the other affirmative. 

1. We are not accounted righteous before God 
for our own works, 

2. We are accounted righteous, when at all, 
for the merit of Chrift: or, we are juſtified by 
Faith. 

The proof of theſe propofitions given here, can - 
{ſcarcely be more than a ſpecimen of what is to be 
found in the Scriptures ; it may be /fficrent, but it 
cannot well be full. A perſon, to ſee the full 
proof, muſt read the Epiſtles to the Romans and 
Galatians entire, and that of St. James; and muſt 
ſtudy their ſcope or tendency ; and that of ſeveral 
other parts of Scripture. Taylor's Key to the 
Apoſtolic writings, would be of great uſe to ſuch 
an one; we cannot well do more than fele& a 
few texts. 

XX111., We are not accounted righteous before 
God, for our ozwn works. | 

What has been ſaid under the ninth Article is 
ſufficient * to ſhew this. And we may examine 
Luke xvii. 10.—Rom. iv. 4, 5.—Rom. xi. 6.— 
Eph. ii. 9. and other paſſages of like import.— 
Phil. iii. 4. 9. 

Our Homily * ſeems to me to deſcribe well the 
imperfection of our principles, affections, and ſer- 
vices. 

Salvation is ſpoken of in Scripture as the Gift of 
God, as oppoſed to debt or wages: we may con- 
ſult John xvi. 2.— Rom. vi. 23.—Eph. u. 8.— 
1 John v. 11”. fy 

XX1v, It 


2 Art, 1x, Sect. xxx. the proof. | 
Page 12. 8vo. Second part on Miſery of Man. : 
d had not ſeen the ninth Book of the Divine Legation of 
Moſes, when I wrote this, | 
13 


| 
| 
| 
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XXIV. It is the ſame thing, at leaſt in the 
ſenſe of our Church, whether we prove, that we 


are juſtified on account of the merit of Chriſt, or 


that we are juſtified by Faith :=- both however are 
True. 

We are reſtrained in our proof of Juſtification 
through the merit of Chriſt, by our plan of re- 
ſerving the doctrine of atonement for an Appendix: 
we may, notwithſtanding, refer to Rom. v. 18, 19. 
before® mentioned. —Phil. iii. 9. and Heb. x. 17. 

Juſtification by Faith is expreſſed in a great 
number of texts. Mark xvi. 16.— Acts x. 43.— 
Acts xii. 39, — Rom. v. 1.— Rom. iii. 28.31. 
Gal. ii. 16. —Gal. iii. 11, 12. 26. 

xxv. I ſhall leave the remaining part of the 
proof to each perſon's private reading, for the 
reaſon already aſſigned; and ſhall procced to ſome 
indirect proof, or to anſwer a few objectious. 

XXVI. Is there not a confuſion in the texts now 
alledged, between the Law of Nature and the Lato 
of Moſes ? or between the Works enjoined by thoſe 
Laws? It ſeems to me, as if an obſervation made 
under“ the ſeventh Article would be a ſufficient 
anſwer to this difficulty, The Epiſtle to the 
Romans may prove, that neither Jew nor Hea- 
then could be juſtified by works; and the Epiſtle 
to the Galatians more particularly, that the Jew 
cannot be juſtified by his works, which he per- 
forms as a Jew ; but this can make no difference 
as to the propoſition, that Juſtification is gratuit- 
ous, Both Epiſtles muſt, of courſe, by the cir— 
cumſtances in which they were written, have the 
firſt juſtification principally in view: but, if our 

works 


* Art. 1X. Sect. xx1x,—See allo Taylor's Key, p. 45 
bottom, 

d Art. y11, Set, 111. When Luther is called an Anti- 
noman. 
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works fall ſhort of perfection, the ſame reaſoning 
is applicable to final juſtification. The general 
form of the argument is this; Men are ſinners, 
therefore cannot be accounted juſt, without an act 
of mercy in the Judge of the World. 

xxv11. Is not our doctrine contrary to that of 
St. James? who ſays, © can faith fave him?” no; 
the moſt that can be allowed 1s, that the reaſoning 
of James is intended for different circumſtances from 
that* of Paul; or that it 1s intended to ſupply 
what common ſenſe would always ſupply, if no 
evaſion of duty was in view. But I doubt whether 
even ſo great a difference as that need be allowed 
between theſe ſacred writers. Let us ſuppoſe them 
to confer. — Paul. We are juſtified by Faith.— 
Fames. Will he be juſtified, who does no good 
works? Paul. No, I did not ſay that; I have 
ſaid, the wicked will be puni/hed. —7ames. You did 
not mention works with Faith? Paul. No; but 
I plainly meant to addreſs myſelf to Jews and 
Heathens, and to declare to them, that, when they 
had performed what they called good works, their 
eternal ſalvation muſt {till depend upon the divine 
Mercy: to thoſe, who profeſs to neg/ef good 
works, I have {aid nothing.—FJames. Then we agree; 
or, at leaſt we do not diſagree. You ſay, ſuch 
works as Jews and Heathens have been found to 
perform, cannot ſave them: I ſay, nothing will fave 
them, if they do not ſtrive to live well *. 


Whatever 


* James ii. 14. 

Art. 1x, beginning of Sect. x xxvIII. 

s This dialogue relates only to ſome individuals but the 
texts about the ſinfulneſs of men, relate (as under the ninth 
Article) to men taken collecively. All men were concluded 
under Sin; therefore, notwithſtanding the virtues of ſome in- 
dividuals, (who themſelves erred and were imperfect) Men 
could only be juſtified by Faiths 


5 4 


* 
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Whatever may be thought of this Dialogue, it 
ſeems very probable, that ſome Chriſtians had 
taken advantage of Paul's expreſſions about Faith, 
to evade their duty, and had pleaded, that Faith 
was“ ſufficient to ſave them. This was a per- 
nicious perverſion ; Paul might be eaſily ſeen to 
have improvements in virtue chiefly in view.— 
Therefore James corrects the abuſe; and in doing 
ſo}, artleſsly and warmly, runs into ſome expreſſions 
ſeemingly oppoſite to thoſe of Paul. 

Dr. Tavlor ſays, that St. Paul ſpeaks of the fi 
juſtification, and St. James of the /a/t, or final. — 
This may be true in © act; that is, St. Paul ſpeaks 
of pertons becoming Chriſtians. St. James of per- 
ſons already Chriſtians ; but I think what they both 
lay might have place in both ſituations. In both, 
good works are to be aimed at; in both, good 
works are incapable of juſtifying. 

The moſt ſtriking interference between St. James 
and our Article is in the uſe of the expreſſion, 
* Faith ouly;“ both would fay, it ſignifies Faith 
without works,” but in James ii. 24. it means the 
Faith, as far as it can be called Faith, of a wicked 
man; in our Article it means Faith, or an honeſt 
principle, at any time, without antecedent works 
perfectly good. In James, you look forward from 
Faith, as claiming an unmerited reward; in the 
Article, backward as having put us where we are : 
though with a view to ſee the effect of faith, in 
both caſes. 

When Faith 1s ſpoken of as producing good works, 
the diſpoſition of the faithful may be the fame, as 


when 


I think it appears from Auguſtin de Fide et Operibus, that 
people did the ſame in his time. 


© Art. 1x. Sect. XXXVv111. beginning, 
One paſſage in James looks as if he might addreſs an uncon- 
verted Jew, —** Thou believeſt that there is one God.” Though 
this iglit be ſaid to a nn Jew. 
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when it is ſpoken of as juſliſying men; yet it is 
ſeen in a ſomewhat different light : after an honeſt 
Chriſtian has accepted Juſtification, he proceeds to 
aftion Even St. James ſeems to uſe it in this 
ſenſe, though the perſons he argues with had 
Faith only in a low degree, and of a mean fort; or 
rather, calling themſelves Chriſtians, they took 
for granted, that they had Faith, becauſe they 
had conſented to be baptized. —St. James's ex- 
preſſion 1s, © though a man /ay he hath Faith.” 
(ver. 14.) . 

xxvi II. Does not Scripture frequently aſcribe 
ſalvation to Virtue, or good works? as in Matt. 
xxv.—Rom. ii. 7.— Acts x. 35.?—Yes, all this 
buſineſs of admitting men, by favour, into a reli- 
gious ſociety, is to purify a people zealous of good® 
works, When our Saviour declared the general 
judgment, his, Diſpenſation was not ripe for our 
doctrine : though even then, one who did good, 
was promiſed a reward as if he did it to Chriſt ;— 
but the doctrine of juſtification by Faith will never 
ſuperſede ® plain declarations of rewards and puniſh- 


ments 


1 Paul tells a man, our Lord likes fuit-trees the man ſhews 
the Lord a parcel of vile trees, ſome cut down, all dead; the 
Lord takes*no pleaſure in them: How could you be ſo abſurd? 
ſays James, common-ſenſe might have told you, that Paul 
meant good bearing trees. You muſt have ſome bye-ixtere/t to 
make you do ſuch a fooliſh thing. With tl.is idea, read James 
ii. 14, &c. to the end of the chapter... Abraham was juſtified 
by Faith ; but not by Faith that Aiſclaimed acting well. So of 
Rahab. —St. James ſeems to mean, by being juſtified by works, 
not being juſtified without works : —he ſays, „can Faith fave 
him?”— that is, Faith auizhout works; or excluſive of virtue. His 
ſubject is not, properly, Faith; but ſomething pretending to be 
Faith, which excludes virtue, He commends Abraham's Faith, 
becauſe it was xo: ſuch as he was ſpeaking of. 

m Titus 11. 14. 

n In the account of the General Judgment, the ſcene, or 
ſituation of things, is quite different from what it 1s vu Juſti- 

| cation 
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ments for virtue and vice. Declarations of what 
we arc to do, muſt always be more wanted 
than ſtatements of the grounds, on which we are 
to claim reward after we have done well. The 
more particular mode of our juſtification is chiefly 
to be declared, when men ſhew vain-glory about 
their brilliant actions; when they ſeem to intend 
to dazzle by noble, great, generous ſtrokes of con- 
duct: when they {well and grow irregular, and neg- 
lect internal principle. 

Much the ſame may be ſaid of Rom. ii. 7. It 
contains a general declaration of what may be 
called the reſult of our Theory. Taylor“ ſpeaks 
of it as declaring our final Juſtification 3 which 
muſt always be conceived as depending upon our 
works, while we look forward to it with a view to 
action; though, when we are actually zried, and fo 
took back upon our conduct, we muſt acknow- 
ledge, that it cannot be the meritorious caule of 
our ſalvation. 

As to Acts x. 35. it means no more than 
that worthy men of every nation will be admitted 

into 


fication by Faith is ſpoken of. All the world is ſeen collectively; 
men of all times: and right conduct is ſuppoſed to imply riglit 
principles. In teaching Juſtification by Faith, the ſituation ſup- 
poſed is, that ſome — people have made wrong claims 
to eternal happineſs, which are to be rectified and corrected: 
this is temporary; if theſe miſtakes are ſet right, all things return 
into their old train: and Judgment proceeds upon conduct. 

Dr. Iaylor ſpeaks of Matt. xxv. as not belonging to Chriſtians 
in particular. dee on Rom. Key, paragraph 178.— God might 
go on as long as he pleaſed, ſaying, Virtue ſhall be rewarded, 
without mentioning why, or how :—there is no contradiction | in 
revealing more particulars. 

This ſubject will be more fully treated under Art, x11. in 
anſwer to the laſt objection. dect. xx v.—Bp. Warburton has 
ſomething on Matt. xxv. in the ninth book of his Divine Lega- 
tion: Works, Vol. 3. quarto. p. 697. 

o Key, p. 125. | 
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into Chriſtianity :—as Biſhop Sherlock * has fully 
ſhewn. 

xxix. Is not the doctrine of Juſtification by 
Faith remote from our common notions of things? 
and on that account diſadvantageous to Virtue ? 
and even to Revelation, by prejudicing men of 
philoſophical minds againſt it? No; our Doctrine 
is not at variance with common life ; for it is ex- 
emplified in different ſorts of in/itutions, If we 
were to take, for inſtance, military inſtitutions ; 
Faith, or the right diſpoſition, would be a military 
ſpirit, with a ſenſe of Honour: unformed men are 
admitted, get into a courle of diſcipline and im- 
provement ; become Heroes; and though imperfect, 
get rewarded, through favour ; having exerted their 
military ſpirit in a ſeries of gallant atchievements. 
— They can, at no time, claim admiſſion or re- 
ward as a ſtrict rie/t ; but muſt always be endea- 
vouring to deſerve it. They would, at any time, 
be laughed at if they ſaid, that their having been 
inliſted was a reaſon why they ſhould be zdde or 
diforderly.—And a man might be favoured by his 
Sovereign, if patronized by an Officer of merit, 
eſpecially one intimately connected with the Sove- 
reign.— And ſo in other Inſtitutions. 

Neither is our doctrine unfavourable to Virtue. 
Nothing can promote virtue more than right dif- 
poſition and ſentiment“ in the Heart; or than 
entering into good inſtitutions and aſſociations ; any- 

thing 

9 VoL 1. Diſc. 13. 


Indeed actions are only virtuous as they ariſe from virtuous 
principles. A man, who gives alms to the poor only from fear, 
or from oſtentation, is not charitable, What Mr. Erſkine men- 
tioned as a maxim, in pleading about Juries aud Libels, may, by 
a parity of reaſoning, be applied to our purpoſe; the maxim, 
Actus non facit reum, niſi mens ſit rea, cannot be more juſt 


than, Actus non facit bonum, vel pium, niſi mens fit bona, 
vel pia. 
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thing may have a few bad effects incidentally, hut 
good inftitutions are likely to be uſeful to virtue 
upon the whole.—Indeed we have no right to 
interpret Scripture but with a view to the circum- 
ftances, for which each paſſage was intended ; that 
is, with a practical view; ſo as to promote bumi- 
lity on a review of our paſt conduct, without re- 
miſſneſs as to our future exertions.—Can a real 
philoſopher object to anything planned in ſuch a 
manner ?—Befides, it has before been“ obſerved, 
that, when it is ſaid, Virtue cannot juſtify us, it 
is ſuppoſed, that we have exerted ourſelves to the 
utmoſt. 
| xxx. I will not propoſe more objections, but 
| proceed to our Application. And firſt our Article 
of natural religion. 

So imperfect are our virtues, that it is in vain 
to think of claiming rewards as a debt, on a footing 
of Juſtice, J will frive and hope to attain them; 
but if I am ſo happy, I will acknowledge them as 
given, in mercy. My molt important buſineſs here 
is, to acquire, by the help of God, an honeft prin- 
ciple; with that to enter upon plans and afſociations 
for promoting religious and moral improvement. 
And afterwards conſtantly to improve and purify 
my principle, and make it the ſource of Virtue.— 
This muſt be the moſt /a/utary method of proceed- 
ing; this muſt afford the greateſt eaſe and ſecurity 
to my mind.” 

xxx1. A Chriſtian might ſay thus; 

I muſt aim to do my beſt, and I may hope, in 
ſome way, to attain happinets ; but, whenever J 
conceive myſelf on my Trial, either for admiſſion 
into Chriſtianity here, or for final bliſs hereafter, 
Scripture aſſures me, that I can make no claim on a 
footing of Atrict right. I may be ſaved ; but, if I 


am, 
r Sect. XVI, 
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am, I muſt aſcribe my Salvation to God, through 
the Merit of his Son. No more is left tor me, 
than to accept the bounty, with ſuch a diſpoſition 
as will make me exert all my powers to act well 
in future, I adopt this method cordially, as 
one beſt adapted to make my principles uniformly 
good, and give me reaſonable hopes of eternal hap- 
pineſs.” 


XXXI1. Mutual conceſſions need not here take up 
much time, 

To Romanifts we might make our Article more 
acceptable by ſoftening ſome expreſſions ſeemingly 
tending to Antinomianiſm, and by ſtrengthening 
expreſſions tending to encourage Virtue, and the 
hopes of its rewards. 

To Socinians it might perhaps be leſs exception- 
able if we uſed *© as Chriſtians,” inſtead of, for the 
merit of Chriſt; or interwove ſome ſcriptural ex- 
preſhons, 

From Romaniſis we might expect a conceſſion, 
that actious can only be good when performed on 
good principles: and we might with them to be at- 
tentive to the difference between ideal and actual, 
when ſpeaking of perfection and imperfection; and 
to own, that we mean to adopt no Syſtem but that, 
which beſt promotes Virtue. | 

From Socinians we might expect, that, as we 
agree in aſcribing Salvation to Divine Mercy, they 
would indulge us in profeſſing ſomething indiſtinct 
about the methods of that mercy, and the means 
which it chuſes to employ. 

XXX111. The principal improvement here, muſt 
conſiſt in inveſtigating the real intention of St. 
Paul and other ſacred writers, when they intro- 
duce any mention of juſtification : this will 1n- 
clude the circumſtances and notions of the perſons 
addreſſed. 


I ſhould 


j 
| 
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I ſhould apprehend, that, when writers treat of 
Divine Juſtice and Mercy, they ſcarcely attend 
enough tothe manner, in which the human mind 
acquires its more particular ideas of the Nature and 
Attributes of God. How it begins from Man, ac- 
cording to what was explained in the Introduction 
prefixed to the ninth Article. 


* Set, viii. 
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APPENDIX 


TO THE ELEVENTH ARTICLE, 
— ——— ooh — 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. 


1. HY the Doctrine of Atonement is 
made a ſeparate ſubject, will beſt ap- 
pear when we have treated of it.— will begin, as 
in each entire Article, with ſome /i/torical remarks: 
taking firſt a fort hiſtorical view of the whole ſub- 
ject ; and then ſelecting out a few ras. 

A ſhort account * may be the following: Before 
the Reformation, this Doctrine was left to ariſe 
naturally from Scripture, as occaſion required : at 
the Retormat ion, it began to be made a means of 
depreciating the merit of Popiſh good works, as 
was the whole doctrine of Juſtification by Faith: 
on this account the Romaniſts made what oppo- 
fition to it they could, conſiſtently with their 
notions of the Maſs, which ſuppoſes the Death of 
Chriſt to have been a real ſacrifice. They miſre- 
preſented 1t perhaps ſometimes ; but they were the 
occaſion of its becoming more definite, by charging 
the reformed with bad conſequences ariſing from it; 
or from what they conceived it to be: which natu · 
rally brought on explanations and arguments 1n its 
defence.—During the time when all men were ſet 
on thinking for themſelves, by the Reformation, 
the 


2 Barnabas makes the Sacrifices of Judaiſm to be yes of the 
Chriſtian ſacrifice, See his Epiſtle, Sect. 7, 8. 
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the Sociniaus aroſe : and their general principle 
being, to reduce all things to the level of common 
ſenſe; to throw out of religion every thing range 
and extraordinary, they have been conſtantly en- 
deavouring to give all thole texts of Scripture, on 
which we found the very wonderful Doctrine of 
Atonement, an ordinary conſtruction; and to prove, 
that Repentance is all that is neceſſary for the remiſ- 
ſion of fins; and that the Death of Chriſt was not 
properly a Sacrifice, but only what he ſuffered in 
order to give men ſuch an Example, and ſuch a 
Proof of his Miſhon, as could not be given by a 
common departure out of Life. —The Socinians 
have not kept preciſely and invariably the ſame 
notions, from their riſe to the preſent time; but 
this may ſuffice for a general account of them; in 
oppoſing them, ſome particular ſolutions have been 
hazarded, which the moſt rational and enlightened 
of the preſent age have diſcountenanced; ſo as 
greatly to ſimplify the Doctrine of Atonement ; and 
leave the redemption of Mankind, through Chriſt, 
as a ſcheme of Divine Wiſdom to be accepted by 
man, rather than nder ſtood in its particulars. 

11. Having taken this general view, we may 
mention, at leaſt, a few particular eras. That 
the Heathens had ſacrifices, is well known; Dr. 
Balguy, in his preface to his Father's tract on Re- 
demption, maintains, that they were always feaſts 
or entertainments given to the Gods: and Dr. 
Prieſtley, in his Hiſtory of the corruptions of 
Chriſtianity, maintains the ſame. Archbiſhop Pot- 
ter (Vol. 1. p. 210). ſhews, that the ogy = 

| ha 


d Dr. Prieſtley's words might be their motto; © Let us not 
then look for myſteries where no myſtery is, and obſcure the 
beautiful ſimplicity of the Goſpel, &c,”--11th Letter to Dr. 
Price, (p. 157.) | | 
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had expiatory ſacrifices, or reconciliatory; but an 
Beings may ſometimes be appealed by a good 
Feaſt. | 
The Fews had ſacrifices, by divine appointment: 
fin-offerings, or treſpaſs-offerings, of the expiatory 
kind; peace-offerings for benefits, received or ex- 
pected. We may add the paſchal ſacrifice, a ſettled 
commemoration. I feel a doubt about admitting all 
theſe to be Feaſts, as ſo much ſtreſs is laid upon 
the blood: (Lev. xvii. 11.—Heb. ix. 22).—the 
ſhedding of which would be quite an accident, if 
animals were killed merely to prepare them to be of- 
tered. An animal killed for food and not uſed, would 
be a preſent equally valuable. Some indeed were 
allowed to offer ſomething inanimate; but this ſeems 
to have been a caſe of neceſſity. With reſpect to 
Chriſtians, in the preſent ſubject, the age of the 
Pelagian controverly may be joined to thoſe before 
it; and we may remark of them jointly, as before 
of the earlier ages, that writers expreſs themſelves 
artleſsly, without any view to controverſy, or ſyſ- 
tem; that occaſionally, they extol either the effi- 
cacy of Faith in Chriſt's Death, or of Repentance 
and virtuous conduct inſomuch that both the de- 
fenders and the oppoſers of the Doctrine of Atone- 
ment, may find paſſages in them to their purpoſe; 
juſt as they may in the Scriptures themlelves.— 
Any expreſſion was taken, in the times now meant, 
which ſeemed moſt natural; as ſacrifice, ranſom, 
price, &c. even ſatisfying © the divine Juſtice occurs 
amongſt the ancients as a thought, topic, iluſtra- 
tion; though it was not occupied, as it were, by 
the public, and ſo made what we ſhould call a 
doctrine. The reſemblance, or notion, of redeeming 
or ranſoming, has been carried ſo far, as to * 
| the 
< Prieftley's Hiſt. Corr. 1. 249- 
vol. 111. T 


ſome authorities againſt the opinion, that the 
Fathers were in poſſeſſion of the Doctrine of 
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the ranſom to be ſpoken of as paid to him, who 
held man in bondage, that is, to Satan. — We have 
moreover, amongſt the ancients, ſome marks of 
diſidence concerning ſome points; theſe ſhew, that 
the difficulty of the Doctrine of Atonement was 
acknowledged; and that men were fncere in what 
they did profeſs. 

Inſtead of quoting authorities, I will refer to the 
Catholicus conſenſus prefixed to the Corpus, Sc. Con- 


feſſionum®*; to our Homilies*; to Nicholls on the 


Article as before, and to Wall on Infant Baptiſm. 
—We muſt not expect that particularity in the 
ancients, which we find in the moderns; the an- 
cients were as particular as was needful in their 
caſe ; and it would be unreaſonable to conclude, 
that they were not in poſſeſſion of a doctrine be- 


cauſe they had not examined it very minutely: As 


unreaſonable, as to conclude, that a man was not 
in poſſeſhon of a plant, becauſe he had not exa- 
mined it with a microſcope.— Dr. Prieſtley, in his 
Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, brings 


Atonement; let them be weighed againſt thoſe 


to which I refer; to my judgment it ſeems, that 
the balance would turn in our favour. He takes 


into that doctrine ſome particulars, which are not 
now maintained by our ableſt writers. 

He obſerves, that our doctrine is not © in any 
ancient ſummary * of Chriftian Doctrine.“ — We might 
obſerve, that Chriſtian remiſſion of fins is in the 
Creeds; which can ſcarcely be exprefled in more 


words, 


4 Hieron. ad Pammachium et Oceanum de erroribus Origenis; 
quoted in Warb. Div. Leg. B. q. Introd. 


© Geneva, 1012. f On Salvation, 2d Part. 
s Chap. 19. Sect. 9, & 12. 


h Hiſt, Corr. Vol. 1. p. 221. 
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words, without introducing ſome ſcriptural ex- 
preſſion to our* purpoſe; but it is enough to 
anſwer, there was no need of more particulars in 
ſhort confeſſions of Faith: Doctrines are intro- 
duced into Creeds only when wanted*; and 
every doctrine © of every Creed has ſomething 
human in it: a Creed is an human compoſition, 
for purpoſes of convenience, which are ſubject to 
the judgment of Man. 

If larger confeſſions of Faith are to be blamed 
for having doctrines not found in the ſmaller ; why 
may not the ſmaller be blamed for .having more 
than 1s contained in a doxology, or in the ſhort 
confeſſion uſed at Baptiſm in primitive times? Dr. 
Prieſtley does indeed fay', that our doctrine was 
wanted; it might have been oppoſed to the Dacetæ, 
who denied the reality of the Body of Chriſt, and 
therefore, in ſome ſenſe, of his Death. But I be- 
lieve, they would have maintained, that ſomethin 
took place when Chrift apparently died, which 
anſwered all the purpoſes of death. And it does 
not ſeem ſo natural tor thoſe who oppoſed the 
Docetz, to dwell on a doctrine, certainly very 
difficult, which had not been particularly diſcuſſed, 
as to have recourſe to topics concerning the Incar- 
nation, which had been more fully debated®. 

This ki::d of reaſoning on Dr. Prieſtley's work 
might be extended far beyond our limits: will 
only obſerve farther upon 1t, that I hold it unfair 
to take every commendation of good works, or of 
repentance, as an argument againſt the . of 

| aith 


i See Corpus, &c. Confeſſionum, on the Apoſtles Creed. 

* Art. v111. Sect. 1. Page 226. 

n See Catholicus Conſenſus, p. 125, column 2, whence it 
appears, that the doctrine was eld by Tertullian and Irenzus, 
though not analyzed. 


12 
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Faith 1n the merits of the Death of Chriſt. Thoſe 
who hold the Doctrine of Atonement, imagine 
that they feel as warmly the beauty and excellence 
of virtue, as either Romaniſts or Socinians. 

111. The Schoolmen ſeem rather to ſurpaſs, or 
go beyond others, in the orthodox doctrine, than 
to differ from them. They commonly uſed thoſe 
names for the different ſorts of Cauſes, which have 
ſince been found convenient; according to which 
Chriſt is called the meritorious cauſe of our Sal- 
vation. We have before“ referred to a few ſpeci- 
mens. 

Iv. Some have conceived merit, not only in 
the Death of Chriſt, but in that of the Martyrs* : 
—they thought perhaps, they were only uſing a 
juſt or laudable parity of reaſoning ; but we have 
no right to conclude by analogy from a ſingular 
caſe; we know too little of the counſels of God, 
with regard to that ſtupendous event the death of 
his Son, to determine, that any other event 1s of 
like nature with it. Beſides, the expreſſions of 
ſcripture are againſt our putting any man on 
the ſame footing with the Son of God; as will 
be ſhewn hereafter. Nevertheleſs we may remark, 
that, whoever made the Death of the Martyrs 
meritorious, muſt have pre- ſuppoſed the Death ot 
Chriſt to have been ſuch : their notion was an ex- 
tenſion of our Doctrine of Atonement, 

v. But the æra of the Reformation is the prin- 
cipal. The Retormed® churches at that time, as 
now, had different Confeſſions of Faith; but they 
are eaſily compared by means of the harmony pre- 

fixed 

n Art. x1. Sect. v. 


See Fulke's Rhemiſh Teſt. Index Martyrs. (on Col. i. 24 ) 
Alſo Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſt. Corr. Vol. 1. p. 229. 
The order here would be better thus; Age of Reformation, 


Romaniſts, — Reformed churches in general; England in partt- 
cular, - Original Sociniaas, 


* 


\ 
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fixed to the Corpus before mentioned. I have 
compared nearly all of them, and find myſelf moſt 
pleaſed with the two preſented to the Emperor 
Charles V.; the Auguſtan, and the Argentinenſis“: 
but, what is more to the purpoſe, they differ in 
nothing which ſeems effential, as to the Doctrine 
of Faith in the merits of Chriſt ; only in ſome 
fancies, as it were, or hypotheſes; as about the 
ſcene of Chriſt's ſufferings, about their being indi- 
cial, &c.—So good reaſon had Biſhop Warburton 
for calling our preſent doctrine the great Goſpel- 
principle of Proteſtantiſm* at the time we are 
ſpeaking of. | 
vi. We ſhould here take notice, not only of 
the opinions of the reformed, but of thoſe of the 
Romaniſts : they are chiefly to be had from the acts 
of the Council of Trent. The fixth ſeſſion con- 
tains ſome Canons about Juſtification, as we have 
already ſeen; but I do not perceive, that any of 
them mention the /acrijice of the death of Chriſt. 
The tenth Canon affirms, that men cannot be juſ- 
tified without the Juſtitia, Jian, Tighteoulnels, 
of Chriſt, per quam nobis meruit:“ and adds, 
that we do not become formally righteous by the 
righteouſneſs of Chriſt ;—But the Canons of the 
twenty-ſecond Seſſion, about the Maſs, acknow- 
ledge, not only the merits and righteouſneſs of 
Chriſt, but the Sacrifice. of his Death upon the 
Croſs: as do allo the Decrees preceding the 
Canons :—but I do not ſee anything in the ex- 
preſhons very remarkable. 
Dr. Nicholls, on this Article, refers to a Book *, 
which I have not ſeen; and concludes from it, 
i that 


4. Argentoratum ſeems to have been a Diſtrict; Argentina, 
the capital city of Alſatia. | 

On the Holy Spirit, p. 326. 

„ dacerd. Rom. Ven. 1575.“ 


LES. 
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that the Offices of Baptiſm and Viſitation of the 
ſick had once, in the Romiſh Church, ſome ex- 
preſſions about the merit of Chriſt, which have 
been fince expunged. As to the merit of Chriſt as 
affecting Chriſtians, the Romaniſts ſeem to have 
held, and probably hold ſtill, that, though we are 
not formally rightèous, yet we deſerve Salvation 
by the merit of Chriſt, that is, they are againſt im- 
puted righteouſneſs, but for imputed merit. This is 
expreſſed briefly in the Rhemyh Teſtament, on Col. 
1.12. © We are not only by acteptation or im- 
putation partakers of Chriſtes benefits, but are by 
his Grace made worthy thereof, and deſerve our 
Salvation condignely.” On the 24th verſe of the 
{ame chapter, Proteſtants are repreſented as,“ un- 
der pretence of Chriſtes paſſion,” taking © away 
the valure of all good deedes.” — See alſo on 
Rom. vin. 18. 

The church of England held, at the time of 
the Reformation, the ſame doctrine, which it 
holds now; though perhaps that doctrine had not 
then been conſidered fo particularly, as it has been 
fince. I will read to you, in confirmation of this 
opinion, a few paſſages out of the Article of Juſti- 
fication in the Neceſſary Doctrine, and out of ſome 
of our firſt Homilies, eſpecially that on the Miſery of 
Mankind. 

vii. The Puritans * wiſhed Reformation to be 
carried farther than it was; and fo oppoſed Popiſh 
doctrines very ſtrenuouſly. Their writings, as I 
remember, expreſs the efficacy of the death of 
Chriſt forcibly. But I refer to Ludlam's Eſſay on 
the doctrine of Satisfattion, p. 67. 

viii. Fauſius Socinus thought , that Chriſt had 

ſuch intereſt in Heaven, that he could get his 
| diſciples 


et. Art. 11. ded. x11. 
u Prieftley, Hiſt. Cor. 1. 273. 
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diſciples freed from puniſhment. He conſidered 
Redemption as deliverance from the guilt of Sin, by 
good Laws and precepts, tending to reform us.— 
The Racovian Catechiſm ſupplies us with the argu- 
ments of the early Socinians, in the chapter de 
Morte Chriſti The death of Chriſt, we are told, 
was chiefly for the ſake of his Reſurrection; our 
orthodox opinion, ** fallax eſt et erronea et ad- 
modum pernicioſa®”. Some theory is given of 
the divine Juſtice and Mercy, but, in general, the 
ſame arguments are uſed there, which have been 
ſince uſed by the modern Socinians, though no 
notice is now taken of their being old. 

Againſt Socinus, Grotius publiſhed his work, 
called, Defenſio Fidei Catholice de? Satisfafione 
Chriſti, to which Yoſius writes a ſhort Preface, 
telling us, that Grotius was the , who had 
written on the ſubject, fo as to make it his proper 
buſineſs: yet the doctrine is called Catholic in the 
title. Voſſius ſpeaks of Grotius as having been 
induced to write, by Socinus's having held errors 
veluſlati minus notos, and by his having gone 
upon general principles of moralizry, The work 
is reckoned, I think, worthy of Grotius, though 
not perhaps defenſible in every particular: it ſeems 
in ſome reſpects an inſtance of the orthodox having 
taken ground untenable. | 

The Family of Love make the ſhedding of 
Chriſt's % d to mean, the ſhedding of the Spirit 
in the hearts of the faithful“. 

1x. We may now paſs on to modern times. — 
Biſhop Butler, in his Analogy, has been of great 

| | ſer vice 


* Page 177. 

Y A ſhort account of the contents ſee in Apthorp's Lewes 
en Prophecy, Vol. 2. p. 73. 

Rogers on the Article. 
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ſervice in ſhewing, that our doctrine is not liable 
to any ſolid objeftion, Bilhop Warburton has 
ably defended it, by ſhewing, that the command 
given to Abraham to ſacrifice his fon implied a 
proper ſacrifice of Chriſt for the redemption of 
mankind*. Mr. John Balguy, father of the juſtly 
celebrated Dr. Thömas Balguy, has publiſhed a 
treatiſe to prove, that the /uferings of Chriſt ſhould 
be reckoned as merits, and that God gave the Sal- 
vation of mankind to his Son as a reward of thoſe 
merits. —- Dr. Thomas Balguy has republiſhed this 
tract, with a preface of his own, which is, like 
every other thing of his, well worth conſidering: 
the reader will ſee, that he calls himſelf an advo- 
cate* rather than a judge. 

Dr. Taylor, 1n his book on the Epiſtle to the 
Romans, looks upon the Blood of Chriſt as mean- 
ing his obedience and goodneſs ; and upon the worth 
of Chriſt's death, as being of a moral kind:— 
See his Key, Chap. viii. and his Note upon Rom. 
iii. 25. 

This is not ſaying, that Chriſt died r for an 
example; and for confirmation of his miſſion; (though 
he uſes the words pattern and confirmation, page 
269.) nor is it holding, that God's natural placa- 
bility will make him always accept of Repentance. 
Though, therefore, we have called Taylor a Soci- 
nian under the ninth Article, he does not ſeem to 
agree with the modern Socinians on our preſent 
ſubject. 

Locke is ſaid by Michaelis (Introd. Lect. Sect. 
133, end,) to have been prejudiced againſt the 
doctrine of the Atonement : but he ſeems by no 
means a Socinian : what he objects to (Note on 

| Rom. 


Div. Leg. B. v1. Sect. v. Conſult alſo Book 1x, which 
proves the Sacrifice of Chrift to be real. 
d End of Addreſs to the Reader. 
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Rom. iii. 24.) is rather the doctrine of Satigſaction, 
or the notion that in Redemption by Chriſt an 
equivalent is ſtrictly paid. | 

Mr. Hervey, the pious and eloquent writer of 
the Meditations, has written a diſcuſſion, in the 
way of Dialogue, on the ſubject of Atonement); 
the characters who debate are called Theron and 
Aſpaſio : in this, he runs into more particulars con- 
cerning the manner, in which God is induced to 
forgive men for the ſake of the ſufferings of Chriſt, 
than ſeem, to ſome judgments, within the reach 
of human comprehenſion. On this account, he 
has been attacked, in a formidable manner, by 
Mr. Wm. Ludlam, the celebrated mathematician 
and mechanic. —By reading Mr. Ludlam's Eflay, 
a thinking a man may be led to refle& on the ſub- 
ject, in a proper manner. His friends Dr. Powell*, 
Dr. Balguy *, and alſo Dr. Ogden*®, ſeem to be of 
the fame opinion with himſelf; we are only to 
hold, they think, that the ſufferings and Death of 
Chriſt are a medium, through which God, in his 
infinite wiſdom and goodnels, is pleaſed to confer 
forgiveneſs of ſins on the race of man; but they 
conceive, that it is not for us to examine minutely 
into the particular way, in which this plan appears 
to the divine mind : 1t 1s not our buſineſs to carry 
our opinions farther than Scripture and experience 
authorize; or to form. any notions, but ſuch as 
reſult immediately from comparing the word of 
God with his works. And I am miſtaken if this 
does not, in a little time, prove the /ezt/ed opinion 
of improved and enlightened Chriſtians. 

] conclude theſe hiſtorical remarks with obſerv- 
ing, that the Moraviaus dwell almolt conſtantly, in 
their Sermons and Hymns, on the ſufferings of 

Chriſt ; 


© In his laſt Charge. 4 Page 200, 201. 
Second Sermon on the Articles of Faith. 
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Chriſt: and that ſome of thoſe called Methodiſts 
have ſaid ſuch hold things of the efficacy of the 
Chriſtian ſacrifice, as to occaſion ſome danger! to 
good works. Yet | believe this danger to be in a 
decreaſing ſtate: ſome who have written with great 
calmneſs and rational argument againſt Socinians, 
on the ſubject. of Atonement, have been conſi- 
dered as, at ſome time, attached to Mr. Welley. 
Writers who uſe the bold expreſſions here meant, 
may be called Antinomiaus, to whatever fect they 
belong: the examination of Dr. Criſpe's* Ser- 
mon would afford us inſtances of a continued lan- 
guage, referring all ſpiritual excellence and advant- 
age to Chriſt. 

" Fonathan Edwards has publiſhed a diſcourſe on 
Juſtification, which is written with ability, and 
could ſcarce fail to improve any attentive reader. 

x. Having finiſhed our Hiſtory, we come next 
to the Explanation of ſome terms, which are com- 
monly uſed in ſpeaking of the efficacy of the 
death of Chriſt (ſometimes including his ſufferings 
and his virtues) on the Salvation of Mankind. 

X1. Let us firſt take the word Atonement, as 
that is now made a principal term, and the name of 
the whole doctrine, in which we differ from the 
Socinians as to our preſent ſubject, The meanin 
of it ſeems to be, an act which God is pleaſed to 
accept in lieu of puniſhnient ; when an Atonement is 
made, God is ſuppoſed to view the perſon, on 
whoſe account it is made, in the light of an of- 
fender, and to be appeated by the act, as a magiſ- 
trate is by tome fine or impoſition, when he forbears 
to execute the rigour of the law. 


Dr. 


f See Letter to Mr. B— e from Acadcmicus, p. 56. 58, and 
61, &c. 
Mentioned Art, x I, Sect. x. 
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Dr. Prieſtley" ſays, that Atonement means 
making any perſon or thing clean, ſo as to be 
fit for divine wor/rip : and that does ſeem to be its 
particular meaning in ſeveral places; inſomuch 
that, in the LXX, we ſometimes find xa 
and* ayiaGw, when we find making atonement in 
the Engliſh ; but, under the Jewiſh law, a per- 
ſon might appear in the light of an offender on 
account of wncleanneſs ; and, though he had com- 
mitted no very diſtinguiſhed fin, he might, if he 
was going to perform any religious ſervice that 
required particular purity, make an atonement for 
his general imperfection : which notion agrees well 
with the prayer of David, ** Who can tell how oft 
he offendeth? O cleanſe thou me from my ſecret 
faults !“ -] do not ſee how cleanſing, as the primitive 
ſenſe of making Atonement, can agree with E- 
*, Which is the word moſt commonly uſed for 
making an Atonement, and which has no relation 
to uncleanneſs, except as an offence. This Author 
afirms too, that ** Guilt, in a moral ſenſe, is 
never ſaid to be atoned for by any ſacrifice:“ - but 
we read of Sin- offering, and Atonement for! Sin; 
and, not to examine particulars, we read that the 
annual Atonement was made for the errors of 
the people.” The word is &yvonparo, which con- 
tains an idea of ſinning through zenorance; and 
may mean, the offences of perlons not hardened, 
or void of good principles: but thoſe are the Sins, 
which are ſuppoſed to be pardoned even on the 
Chriftian {ſcheme as well as the Jewiſh : Sacrifice 
does not, in any religion, take away all puniſh- 
ment whatſoever : thoſe, who are truly penitent for 


paſt fins, are put upon a footing with thoſe, who 
have 
Þ Hiſt. Cor. 1. 193, 

i Exod. xxix. 30, 37. * N. Mr. 12. 
| Heb. vii. 27. with marginal references. 

See alſo Heb. ix. 7. and compare Heb. v. 3. with Lev. ix, 5. 
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have ſinned madvertently : they are not void of 
good principles. Under the Moſaic religion, where 
every thing was connected with divine worſtip, ſins 
ſtruck men moſt in the light of rendering of- 
tenders unfit for divine wor/hip;—* the Prieſt ſhall 
make an Atonement for you to cleanſe® you” — 
from what ?—* that ye may be clean from all your 
Sins before the Lord.” This idea of fin cannot be 
equally ſtrong under the Chri/tion diſpenſation; and 
we may flee, that it is not, on a compariſon be- 
tween Judaiſm and Chriſtianity, if we read the 
concluding verſes of the ninth Chapter to the 
Hebrews, and a few of the firſt verſes in the 
tenth. | 

Atonement occurs only once in our Engliſh 
New Teſtament; Rom. v. 11. where, as Dr. 
Prieſtley rightly obſerves, it might have been re- 
conciliation, the Greek word being xeraaxxayn, In- 
deed I am, at preſent, at à /ofs to ſee what could 
lead our tranſlators to the word Atonement,” in 
this place, as reconciling had repeatedly occurred 
in the preceding verſe. Though I believe the 
tranſlators knew more of the matter than T do, or 
than Dr. Prieſtley does, | 

X11. The next term which occurs, is Propiti- 
ation: it occurs only 7wice, in Rom iii. 25. and 
1 John 11. 2. In the former place, the original is 
Kane, in the latter, KA&0p0g, — TAgopes ſeems to 
require no particular conſideration; it fignifies 
that perſon or thing which appeaſes, or renders 
propitiovs ; that Chriſt is ſuch a perſon, it be- 
longs to our proof to ſhew; the meaning of ſuch a 
definition, whether the propoſition implied in it be 
true or falſe, is no way obſcure. | 

But we ſhall ſcarcely have an adequate idea of 
Nag ngen, Without looking into the Old Tefta- 


N ment: 
= Lev. xvi. 30. 


ment: the word is properly an adhective, uſed as 
a ſubſtantive, by having one underſtood; er 
is that ſubſtantive: The Lxx uſe the exprefiion® 
Ang neten emideua ; and the Hebrew has g, from 
DI to cover, for the ſame thing, taking the name 
rather from eriJequa, which in Greek is ſometimes 
left out. The thing referred to, is called the 
Mercy-ſeat ; the nature of which will be beſt ſeen 
in Exod, xxv. 17. 22.—and iaz5npov is rendered 
Mercy-ſear, Heb. ix. 5. llt does not ſeem to have 
been the Lid of the Ark, but a plate of pure gold 
laid looſe hen the lid, which was allo of pure 
gold. (In Exod. xxv. compare ver. 11. & 17.)— 
Both Locke's and Taylor's Notes on Rom. 111. 25. 
deſerve to be read: and the way to underſtand how 
Chrift is a Propitiation in this ſenſe, is, to conſider 
the purpoſes of the Mercy-ſeat, the BI, the 
ix&5npov, in the ſanctum ſanctorum, under the 
Moſaic diſpenſation; and then to think how our 
bleſſed Lord anſwers all ſimilar purpoſes? under 
the Chriſtian. 
We fee, that Propitiation and Atonement are 
nearly connected: iazoxoai comprehends them both. 
X111. Reconciliation ſeems to be the effect of 
Atonement or Propitiation; and is ſufficiently 
clear when men are conſidered in the light of 
offenders; or, under Chriſtianity, as children of 
wrath, or concluded under Sin. Or as enemies, 
Rom. v. 10. | 
X1Vv. We have already had occaſion to ſpeak of 
Sacrifice: Oblation, or offering, ſeems only a more 
comprehenſive term, including every thing pre- 
ſented to any Deity.—We ſhall have occation to 
ſpeak - 
n Exod, xxv. 17. | 


o See an rp. oppoſite to the title-page of Parkhurſt's 
Hebrew Lexicon; where other paſſages are referred to. | 


? This is well expreſſed in Taylor's Note ou Roi, ili. 25. 
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ſpeak hereafter of the difference between proper 
and figurative ſacrifices. We may obſerve here, 
that, in every proper ſacrifice, hood is ſuppoſed to 
be ſhed; or Life taken away. Sacrifico does not 
imply that in its etymology, only to perform ſacred 
rites, and to do ſacrifice Kr e#oym; but Su in 
Greek, and MAt in Hebrew, ſignify to kill, in 
general, as well as to ſacrifice: which of theſe two 
15 the primary e an, is not of importance in 
our preſent buſineſs. 

xv. We frequently meet with mention of 
vicarions ſuffering and puniſhment; or puniſh- 
ment by ſubſtitute ; which may be intelligible with- 
out explanation : but, as I have aſked myſelf 
whether I ſaw clearly what it meant, I may men- 
tion it to others. If a man ſold himſelf to ſlavery, 
in order to ſet another at liberty, (his Benefactor, 
ſuppoſe, or his Prince, or Parent), his ſufferings, 
as a ſlave, would be vicarious. if a deſerter was 
going to be ſcourged, and another ſoldier (his 
brother, or friend,) offered to be ſcourged for him, 
and the offer was accepted, his puiiument would 
be vicarious.—But a perſon may prevent the pu- 
niſhment of another, and even by /uffering, and 
yet that ſuffering not be vicarious.—Suppole the 
Deſerter's brother had, by getting maimed, and 
receiving wounds never perfectly curable, ſaved a 
citadel, or the life of a Commander, and was to ſoli- 
cit for a remiſſion of the Deſerter's puniſhment, 
urging, that he wanted no gold or ſilver for his 
paſt ſervices, but only that his brother ſhould that 
once eſcape pain; if his petition was granted, he 
would relieve another, and, in a good meaſure, by 

his 

Luke ii. 24. The offering of the Birds is called a Sacrifice, 
got, but that was in licu of a Lamb, as appears from Lev. 
xii. 8. and Reland ſays (Ant. 3. 1. 1.) the Jews do not allow 


Nat to be applicable to Birds. In ſuch a caſe, the ſenſe of 
dvi might be extended. 
6 
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his fulferings; but yet he could not be faid to 


ſuffer vicarious evil, or puniſhment : his brother's 
eſcape might be conceived as owing to his merits, 
or to be given him as a reward. 

XVI. Puniſhment is evil inflicted by anthority, in 
conſequence of an offence”. But any evil is called 
a puniſhment in ſome views; becauſe evil often 
operates as puniſhment, in deterring from bad con- 
duct. But evil ſeems to be called puniſhment 
eſpecially if it ariſes from any faulty conduct; —deli- 
rant Reges, plectuntur Achivi. 

XVII. Redemption is buying anything back 
again: it is alſo delivering from confinement, ge- 
nerally from /lavery or captivity, by payment of 
ſomething valuable, to him who holds in bondage 
the perſon redeemed. That which is paid is called 
a Ranſom, in Greek Auręo. Redemption ſeems to 
be primarily uſed (as far as reſpects the matter be- 
fore us) for reſcuing the Ifraclites from Agyptian 
bondage; and afterwards it is applied to reſcuing 
Chriſtians from the bondage of Idolatry. The 
Deity redeems without actually and literally paying 
a ranſom ; God is always ſaid to uſe any human 
means, when*, if Man had accompliſhed the 
ſame end, it would have been by thoſe means.— 
And thus the Deity may purchaſe as well as re- 
deem, 

XvIti. Salvation may be mentioned, though 
it does not perhaps very frequently occur in dif- 
putes about the doctrine of Atonement. Savin 
ſeems to imply evil or danger, from which a perſon 
is made ſafe. The Iſraelites were ſaved* from the 
Agyptians; and, in like manner, Chriſtians are 
ſaved from the evils of Heatheniſm, and from its 


ſpiritual 


See Ludlam's 2d Eſſay, p. 25. 
5 Introd. to 2d Part of Articles, Sect. vit. 
* Taylor on Romans, Index, Saved. 
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ſpiritual dangers. In the times of Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles, men were ſaid to be ſaved, who were 
converted to Chriſtianity, as has been obſerved be- 
fore“; and © eterna/* ſalvation” may be underſtood 
to mean, ſecuring from eternal evi/s, or giving. a 
ſecurity, which ſhall continue for ever. Eternal? 
redemption,” bears a like ſenſe. Both phraſes, being 
in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, have a reference to 
the Hiſtory of the Jews. 

xix. A term much in uſe in diſcuſſions about 
the Atonement, is /atisfaftion. It ſeems ſometimes 
to miſlead ; let us reflect on what paſſes in our 
minds, and perhaps we may perceive how —Al- 
though we acquire our ideas of the qualities of 
God by aſcribing to him human qualities, enlarged 
and purified, yet we may ſometunes be miſled by 
words and ſounds: we may aſcribe qualities to him 
without properly enlarging them, or duly clearing 


them from imperfections. The doctrine of Satis- 
faction. implies, that God muſt execute Juſtice; ſo 


we call inflicting puniſhment, God has ſaid, 
« Thou ſhalt not ſteal ;”—a man ſteals ; his pu- 
niſhment, we ſay, and truly, 1s jut—juſtice is a 
good quality, therefore a perfect Deity has it for 
an attribute: therefore the offender i) be puniſhed. 
No reſource? why, yes; a corporal puniſhment 
may be changed into a Fine; and A may bear the 
fine, which B has incurred : why not even a per- 
ſonal puniſhment ?— Whichever is puniſhed, the 
heinouſneſs of the crime is publiſhed, and the ter- 
rors of Juſtice diſplayed; all men, even B himſelf, 
may abſtain from ſtealing in future, as carefully 
as if B had ſuffered: in ſhort, a man may be 
puniſhed by ſubſtitute, and then Juſtice will be 
ſatisfied; ſatisfaction will be made, there will be 

| an 


» Art, x. Se, xxix. and Art, x1. Sect. xiv. 
x Heb. v. 9. Y Heb. ix. 12. 
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an Atonement to appeaſe the Divine wrath. — 
Thus are ſome men's thoughts apt to run on; 
and thus is the Doctrine of Satisfaction eſtabliſhed; 
but, I think, ſome expreſſions in the train are 
taken as meaning more than they really do mean. 
This ſtep is not enough attended to: © his puniſh- 
ment it juſt; it really means no more than that it 
would not be unjuſt, if it was to be inflicted ; the 
offender would have no reaſon to complain; but, 
becauſe it is not unjuſt, is it therefore neceſſary? 
not neceſſary to be inflicted by the Deity, that we 
know of; an human Magiſtrate may be guilty of 
ſome ſort of injuſtice by letting offenders eſcape 
but he would not be called unjuſt to the offenders; 
his injuſtice would be againſt the public, or the 
proſecutor, who are under his protection.— Then, 
the expreſſion, © Juſtice is a good quality,” is capa- 
ble of miſleading : it is certainly good to infringe 
no man's rights; and in Governors and Magiſtrates 
it is good to reſiſt corruption and partiality, and do 
nothing from private intereſt or favour : Tt is good 
to act with feadineſs and fortitude, though threat- 
enced by combinations of wicked men; to be uni- 
form in executing laws, though after a long in- 
terval : but, though juſtice is good in all thele 
views, it does not follow, that an all-wiſe judge 
muſt neceſſarily inflict puniſhment on every offender 
for every offence. We cannot ſpeak of Juſtice 
fo abſtractedly, as to ſay univerſally, Juſlice muſt 
be ſatisfied ; though in ſome ſituations, and with 
ſome views, the expreſſion, *© Juſtice ſhall be ſatis- 
fied,” may not be improper : as when it means, 
that, notwithſtanding ſome particular eſcapes, pu- 
niſhment ſtill may be expected by all who offend. — 
Indeed, nothing now faid, in order to ſhew that 
men are miſled by ſounds about Satisfaction, 
ought to afford any encouragement to any offender ; 
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when puniſhment is only not unjuſt, he has reaſon 
to expect and to dread it: and he will certain] 


feel it, as far as infinite wiſdom directs that he 


ſhould : whilſt we ſtand in the light of men liable 
to puniſhment, we ſhould be careful not to reaſon 
ourſelves out of an apprehenſion of juſt puniſh. 
ment ; though, in ſtudying the divine nature, we 
ſhould be equally careful not to tie up the ad- 
miniſtration of the Governor of the world, by the 
imperfection of our human language; by fancying a 
propoſition univerſally true, when it is but true 
in certain circumſtances. If it ſeems good to 
the Deity, he may accept of Atonements of y 

different kinds, and for very different ſorts of 
offences, | 

The word ſatisfafion is twice uſed in Numb. 
xxxv. namely, in verſes 31. & 32. in the ſenſe of 
which we are now ſpeaking, or 1n one very near it: 
the Greek word is urea *. . 

xx. The doctrine of ſatisfaction, the notion of 
ſatisfying divine Juſtice, conceived to be under the 
neceſſity of puniſhing rigorouſly the ſins of man- 
kind, brings on what appears to me a ſtill more 
difficult doctrine ; I mean that of [mputation of fin 
to Chriſt. If God muſt puniſh becauſe he is juſt, 
he can only puniſh guz/z; Chriſt is to be puniſhed 
for the ſins of the whole world; therefore he muſt 
be guilty of them: yet he was perfectly innocent; 
he was the Lamb without * ſpot ; he“ did“ no fin,” 
he “was in all points? tempted like as we are, yet 
without fin,” How are theſe things to be recon- 

| ciled? 


z Bp. Warburton ſays, Satisfaction “ carries in it the ideas 
of a debt paid and accepted; i. e. unites the ideas of Redemp- 
tion and Juſtiſication. Div. Leg. B. g. Vol. 3. p. 684, quarto.— 
In this ſenſe it may be uſeful ſometimes, if not perverted. 

2 1 Pet. i. 19. 1c. Uh, as. 

© Heb. iv. 15. | 
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ciled? by a word; Chriſt is to have real guilt, 
but not mherent, only imputed. In truth, when 
one comes to examine this matter of imputed guilt, 
it ſeems to be merely nominal. It is a ſomethin 
wholly inconceivable, and only ſpoken of in order 
to keep the Theory of ſatisfying divine Juſtice in- 
tire and compact: though, as far as I can judge, 
that theory which cannot be ſupported without 
terms, out of which all meaning muſt be thrown?, 
ſhould anſwer ſome #x/eful purpoſe. 

[ will not trouble you with any farther Expla- 
nation: indeed ſome of the terms now explained 
are not in our eleventh Article; but, if they are 
in any of the others, or in our Liturgy, or Homi- 
lies, that is enough. The doctrine of Atonement 
is both introduced into the ſecond Article and the 
thirty firſt ; but, as the former treats of the ſucar- 
nation, and the latter of the Maſs, I would not 
enter upon that doctrine under either of them, nor 
anywhere but here; and therefore I would explain 
here any terms, which they may contain. In our 
communion-office, the prayer of conſecration con- 
tains ſeveral of our terms; but I look upon the 
number as intended (not as in a law-deed, to bind 
and confine, but) to give ſcope and liberty to the 
mind: and alſo to guard againſt the doctrine of 
the continual ſacrifice of the? Maſs. 

xx1. We come now to our Progf: but what is 
it which is to be proved? my idea is this; we all 

| | fall 


4 „ Thus we find perfect innocence and real guilt united in 
Chriſt.” Ludlam on Satisfaction, p. 105. 

e B. 111. Chap. x. Sect. v1. —Imputed rigteonſneſs is men- 
tioned Art. x1. Set. xv. The theory is, good Chriſtians have 
imputed righteouſneſs, though not inherent: yet imputed righte- 
ouſneſs is real; and yet we are really guilty: that s, we have 
inherent guilt. * If all this is only to ſupport our popular notion 
of Satisfaction, it might as well be ſet aſide. 

f Ludlam. , . Append. to Satisfaction. 
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fall flort of doing our duty, therefore the Law, 
. which enjoins it, ſerves finally to condemn us; the 
Chriſtian Religion comes in to our relief; it does not 
aboliſh the Law, for that is divine, and adapted to 
make human nature happy; but it forms us into 
a Society, ſo beneficial, that every member is fur- 
niſhed with the means of obtaining eK nal happi- 
neſs after death: his hopes are not to be founded on 
the improbable ſuppoſition, that he will act ſo, 
* in all points,” as to claim eternal happineſs on 
a footing of Juſtice: — if he acts from the funda- 
mental principle of the Chriſtian Society, he will 
be finally happy, notwithſtanding he may at times 
continue to fall ſhort of ſatisfying the law. Yet he 
is always to conſider God, not as acting arbitra- 
rily, but as the rewarder of Virtue and the puniſher 
of Vice; in which charafer it pleaſes his infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs to give this ineſtimable pri- 
vilege to Chriſtians, in a manner periectly gratuit- 
ous, with ſome view to the ſufferings, the conduct, 
the merit of his Son, who is perpetual head of this 
Society. 

We ſhould now form one ſhort propoſition out 
of this ſtatement of the caſe. It might be ſome- 
thing like this; 

xxII. God will make ſincere Chriſtians eter- 
nally happy, notwithſtanding ſome imperfections of 
theirs, on account of the merits, the ſufferings, and 
the Death of Chriſt. 

The number of texts, which may be brought in 
ſupport of this propoſition, 1s extremely great ; my 
wiſh is, to produce them 4; becauſe every addi- 


tion 


s Here I firſt conſulted, haſtily, the ninth Book of the Di- 
vine Legation of Moſes: but I had firſt written, though not 
correctly, the ſubſtance of the remainder of this Appendix. = 
Whatever references to that Book have already appeared in theſe 
papers, were added afterwards. 
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tion o the number muſt ſtrengthen the proof; 
and each ſacred writer muſt corroborate the teſti- 
mony of the others; but I fear you will have 
already thought me ſomewhat prolix :—on the 
whole, I will confine myſelf to a ſelection; in 
making which, we muſt keep in mind what has 
been already quoted under the eleyenth Article, 
Conſult II.“ Iiii. 4—6. | 
N N {life a Ranſom for many.” 
John 1. 29.—Behold the Lamb of God. 
XV. I3.—Lay down his Life for his 
friends. 
Acts iv. 12.—-No other name whereby, &c. and 
Salvation, 
—— xXx. 28.—which (Church) he hath pur- 
chaſed with his own Blood. J 
Rom. iii. 23—26,* —and the ſenſe ariſing from 
making Ira mean mild, can- 
did; (I ſcarce know which ſenſe 
to prefer ; but our doctrine ſtands 
firm upon either.) 
Rom. v. 6=10.—died for—juſtified by his blood 
—reconclled. 
— Vi. 23.—eternal Life through Jeſus Chriſt, 
1 Cor. i. 30,—who of God (aro Stu) Jian, 
G 12005, ATOAUT WEIS. 
viii. 11, }— for whom Chriſt died— with 
. . Rom. xiv. 15. 


2 Cor. 


b Here ſee Pearſon on the Creed, p. 74, folio. — Taylor on 
Romans, Note, on Rom. 111. 


2 Oo 
| It might be better to . more proofs out of St. John's 
Goſpel; as John iii. 14—18. —alſo ver. 35, 36. - Chap. iv. 
ver. 42.— Chap. x. ver. 15. 28, 29. . 
k With the note in Short Defence of the Doctrine of Atone- 
ment, p. 33. 
v 3 
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2 Cor. v. 18, 19.— and reconciling, — made him 
Sin. 

Gal. i. 4.—gave himſelf for our Sins. 

Epheſ. i. 7.—redemption through his blood. 

—— 11. 16,—reconclled by the Croſs. . 

— iv. 32.— God, for Chriſt's ſake, hath for- 
given you. 

1 Tim. 11. 6.—gave himſelf a ranſom for all. 

Hebrews entire : but particularly Chap. 1x. ver. 
26. 28. and Chap. x. 1—14. 

1 Pet. i. 2. On this text, I preſume to differ 
from Taylor': T make five diſtinct 
things: — 1. Chriſtians are fore- 
known.—2. choſen.—3. fanctified 
by the ſpirit at Baptiſm :—4. walk 
in virtue. — . And” finally are 
Juſtified by theg** ſprinkling of the 
blood of Jeſus Chriſt.” _ 

1 Pet. 1. 19.—-precious blood of Chriſt, as of a 
Lamb, &c. 

1 John i. 7,—the blood of Jeſus Chriſt cleanſeth 
us from all ſin. 

Rev. vii. 14.—waſh—in the blood of the Lamb. 

Abraham's ſacrifice of his ſon was mentioned in 
a former part of our ſyſtem. Here I muſt cloſe 
our direct proof; though I do it reluctantly, as 
every omiſſion prevents our doctrine from being 
ſeen in its full force and extent. 

XX111, I now proceed to indirect proof; or to 
the ſolution of ſome few objefions. 

xxIv. It is urged, that our doctrine 1s not laid 
open in the Old Teftament, or in the Goſpels, or in 
the Acts of the?“ Apoſtles —How it ſhould be 
expected in the Old Teſtament, OUS our doctrine 


were 


1 on Romans, Note before cited, on Rom. 1 25. 
= Prieſtley, Hiſt, Corr. Vol, 1. p. 154, and following. 
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were true, I cannot imagine“; it is ſhadowed forth 
by types, and ſeems to be intimated by Prophecy®; 
nay, it will be difficult to account for God's ap- 
pointing Sacrificgs amongſt the Jews, except we 
| ſuppoſe ſome end in view relative to Chriſtianity ; 
to that diſpenſation, which was to extend to all 
mankind. For the Jews, or Iſraelites, were to be 
kept as much ſeparated from Idolatry as poſſible; 
this was the grand purpoſe of their exiſtence as a 
People; was it not very ſtrange, that the principal 
part of their ritual Religion ſhould be the ſame 
with that of Idolaters? on our ſuppoſition, this 
is intelligible; on the Socinian hypotheſis, it does 
not appear ſo. | 

With regard to the Goſpels and Acts of the 
Apoſtles, it cannot be ſaid, that they contain no 
traces of our doctrine ; we have already referred to 
ſeveral paſſages which contain ſome: more might be 
mentioned; for every account of Chriftian re. 
miſſion of Sins, differs from remiſſion through the 
mere natural eſſent ial placability* of the Deity. 

But it ſeems certain to me, as has been before 
repeatedly obſerved, that Chriſtianity was intended 
to be opened gradually; that converts were at firſt 
to be treated as Babes in Chriſt,” and fed with 
milk ; and not with ſtrong * meat till afterwards ;— 

taking 


" Dr. Prieſtley ſays, the general principles of our doctrine 
might be expected to appear in the Old Teſtament.—Diſplay 
of Juſtice, and abhorrence of Sin: are not theſe in the Old Teſta- 
ment? ſee Deut. xxxii. 35.—Plalm xxxix. 11.—v. 5. &c. &c. 
Alſo Pſalm xciv. 1.—But, I ſee, the Racovian Catechiſm ſays, 
(p 181. De morte Chriſti) God is not repreſented as ja, but 
as angry; I hope, at leaſt, His anger 1s juſt, 1 5 

II li. 4—6. 5 | | 

? Hiſt. Corr. Vol. 1. p. 152.— Famil. Illuſtr. p. 48.—Cat. 
Racov. p. 180. 

3 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2. with marginal references, 
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taking this thought along with us, we muſt feel a 
pleaſing admiration at finding, in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, an intermediate degree of diſtinctneſs; ſome- 
thing between the intimations of the Goſpels, and 
the full declarations of the Epiſtles.—Of the 2 5th 
Chapter of St. Matthew I have faid ſomething 
already*; it is not likely, that the doctrine ſhould 
be explicitly declared there, or in the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son; or in anything delivered before 
the Death of Chriſt, the event principally to be 
dwelt upon ; the foundation on which the doctrine 
was to be built : a ſketch might be drawn, but the 
ſuperſtructure could not be built before the foun- 
dation was laid. The Parable of the Prodigal Son 
was calculated to obviate the envious prejudices of 
the Jews, againſt admitting the Gentiles to unite 
with them in one common Religion; it was not 
natural to introduce our doctrine into ſuch an 
Apologue. Nor was it wanted in order to declare, 
that each man was to expect“ mercy in proportion 
to the mercy he ſhewed ; that might be declared 
even now without entering into the doctrine of 
Atonement.—In Eph. iv. 32. we have, © even as 
God, for Chris ſake, hath forgiven you 3” which 

opens an additional motive to forgiveneſs, but not 
an eſſential one: perhaps fill more motives to for- 
giveneſs may appear hereafter; that would not 
prove the invalidity of thoſe we now have. Our 
Saviour's expoſtulations were chiefly intended to 
beat down Jewiſh prejudices by each man's natural 
feelings and affections; any topic occaſioning per- 
plexity would have defeated his purpoſe. 


xxv. Suppoſe 


Hiſt. Corr. 1. 160. 


Art. x1. Sect. xxviII. this will alſo be mentioned again, 
Art. x11. Sect. xxv. 


P.S. See Warburton's Works, quarto, Vol. 3. p. 699, bottom. 
: Hiſt, Corr. 1. 159. « Hiſt, Corr. 1. 159. 
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xxv. Suppoſe ſomething be ſaid, in the Goſ- 
pels, about the merits and death of Chriſt, yet 
does not the general zenor of the Scriptures ſhew, 
that God will pardon * ſinners freely” © whenever 
they truly repent and reform their lives?“ -In the 
firſt place, God will pardon finners freely, if he 
pardons them when they cannot claim pardon ? as 
a matter of ſtrict right : he may annex a condition 
to a pardon, and yet it may ſtill be free elſe in- 
deed repentance could not be requiſite : it is no 
more abſurd to ſpeak of a free pardon on account 
of the merits of Chriſt, than of a free pardon on 
condition of repentance. Repentance, I doubt 
not, always avails ſomething in the ſight of God; 
but can it bring men to the ſame ſtate in which 
they would be if they had continued innocent * — 
does experience ſhew this; or rather, is not the 
Socimian idea of the ſufficiency of repentance mere 
hypotheſis ? at leaſt, can repentance be ſuppoſed to 
merit or procure an eternity of happineſs ?—As to 
the New Teſtament, I think we may obſerve, that 
Repentance is moſt ſpoken of before the Goſpel- 
ſcheme gets opened; that, when it is fully opened, 
there is moſt ſaid of Faith : the Acts we find here 
again an intermediate link, where repentance and 
faith are ſometimes joined, ſometimes mentioned 
ſeparately. Indeed, when one is mentioned, the 
other is implied: this Mr. Locke has* obſerved; and 
his obſervation agrees with ſome remarks, which 


we 


* Hiſt. Corr. Vol, 1. p. 156, —168. —Famil. Illuſtr. p. 48. 

Div. Leg. Book ix. p, 636, 4to. but better in p. 650. 

2 Dr, Balguy's Pref. p. vi. 

* Powell's Third Charge, p. 346. mentioned Book 1. Chap. 
xix. Sect. xX111. Div. Leg. Book ix. rather againſt this, in 
ſome ſenſe. | 

d Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity; Works, Vol. 2. p. 630, 
63 1. quoted by Jon. Edwards in his Sermons, 129. p. 125, 
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ue have made about partial® cauſes, and divine and 
human“ agency: ſo that repentance may avail 
through Chriſt, though Chrift be not mentioned ; 
and certainly, men may be exhorted to repent, 
even on a footing of natural Religion, without 
any concluſion being rightly drawn againft re- 
vealed. | | 

xxvi. It is moreover faid, ſuppoſing Faith in 
Chriſt requiſite for eternal kewl, as well as re- 
pentance, yet do we not make 7oo ſerious and lofty 
a matter of God's conferring benefits for Chri/'s 
fake —in ſupport of this objection our adverſa- 
ries © refer to 

Gen. xxvi. 24. I will bleſs thee, &c. for Abra- 

ham's ſake. 

Exod. xxxii. 13. Remember Abraham, Iſaac, 

and Iſrael thy ſervants, &c. 

Deut. ix. 27. Remember thy ſervants Abra- 

ham, Iſaac, and Jacob, &c. 

Nothing very great is implied, ſay the objectors, 
in theſe expreſſions; why ſhould we entertain ſo 
high an idea of ſimilar ones in the New Teſta- 
ment about Chriſt ?—The paſſages alledged ſeem 
to eſtabliſh the genera! principle, that God may 
confer benefits on a number from reſpect to the 
merit of one: how high our notions ſhall be, muſt 
depend on the greatneſs of the perſon, and the 
importance of the benefit. 

The diſtinction which Abraham had enjoyed in 
the ſight of God, afforded Moſes a good topic in 
pleading for the Iſraelites : the better on account of 
the covenaat actually ſubſiſting. I ſhould be un- 
willing to admit an argument againſt Faith, taken 


from the attention paid to the“ Father of the 
taithful.” 


Introduction to Part 11, of Articles, Sect. vill. 
Art. x. Set. xLi. Famil. Illuſtr. p. 53. 
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faithful.” —All repreſentations of God's conferring 
benefits for the ſake of Chriſt, muſt be inade- 
quate z yet we ſee the principle in common life. 
You do good to the ſon of your Benefactor, for his 
Father's ſake: and ſometimes a Society receives 
benefit as ſuch : ſo that each member is benefited 
merely becauſe he is a member. If a regiment is 
honoured, each recruit enliſted into it ſhares in 
the*® honour. It is not therefore difficult to 
conceive, that the merit of Chriſt may benefit 
every member of that ſociety, of which he 1s the 
Head. | 

Nor is it neceſſary, becauſe God forgives man- 
kind ** for Chriſt's ſake,” that he ſhould never 
ſhew any favour to any individual for the ſake of 
worth in ſome one, on whom that individual 
depends, or with whom he is connected. The 
divine goodneſs ſhewn to the race of Abraham is 
no argument againſt the Redemption of the world 
by Jeſus Chriſt. 
xxvII. Suppoſe it were right, that we ſhould 
profeſs Faith in Chriſt; yet, when his death is 
called a * /acrifice, are we not, ſay the Socinians, 
to conſider the expreſſion as figurative, or metaphori- 
cal? in the ſame manner, I ſuppoſe, as when the 
Apoſtle ſays, but to do good and to communi- 
cate forget not; for with ſuck ſacrifices * God is well 
pleaſed ?” | 

I have conſidered this matter, but I own, I dare 

not 


f See a Letter under Art. 1x. from the Duke de Fitzjames to 
the French Monarch; dated 11th Jan. 1 791, about the 1ri/ 
Regiments having behaved honourably for generations. The 
Swiſs were body-guard to the French King, on account of ſome 
ſervice formerly done, 


s Famul. Illuſt. p. 48—Hiſt. Corr, Vol. 1. p. 182, &c. 

* Heb. xiii. ver. 15, 16. 
At the time here ſpoken of, I was not aware of Dr. Ogden's 
two ſermons on the death of Chriſt, as prefigured by te Jewiſh 
| crifices : 
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not ſay, with * Taylor, that the blood of Chriſt, 
- means only his obedience and goodneſs; though, at 
the ſame time, I would not affirm, that without the 
moral part, the blood would have availed. I take 
the following method: I ſuppoſe a teacher to came 
into the world, with ſupernatural powers! ; to be 
diligent in inſtructing, to be oppoſed, and put to 
death : I ſuppoſe, after his death, his followers to 
repreſent it in all lights, which could convince and 
perſuade; I can imagine them to preſerve ſome 
drops of his 3lood®; but I cannot conceive per- 
ſons, in ſuch a fituation, to uſe expreſſions which 
would come up to the ſtrength of thoſe found in 
the New Teſtament. Would they talk of the ſhed- 
ding of their teacher's blood as ſacrificial ? of its 
cleanſing the world from ain? would they find 
out ſome ſlaughters of brute animals, which had 
been inſtituted, and carried on for centuries, ſo as 
to prepare the world for the death of this ane man? 
to ſuppoſe ſuch language, when not grounded on 
reality, is to give up all good ſenſe in theſe fol- 
lowers ; and it is to ſuppoſe pretenſions wholly 
incredible. Andif this language could be uſed of 
the blood of one man, why not of the blood of 
others ? if there can be anything in the character 
and rank of one man to give propriety to ſuch ex- 
preſſions, will the Socinians allow it to be applied 
to Jeſus? they would have Jeſus a mere man, and 

| yet 


facrifices: when I firſt ſaw them (after writing on the ſubjeR) ! 
was alarmed to perceive, that he had divided thoſe ſacrifices in 
a different manner from mine. However, after reading the 
Pentateuch with care, my alarm goes off. Dr, Ogden's two ſer- 
mons are, notwithſtanding, excellent. 

* On Romans, Key, Chap. vii. Note on Rom. ui. 2 5.—See 
Lev. xvii. 11. 

| Hiſt. Corr. Vol, 1. p. 172. 
m The blood of St. Januarius, the patron Saint of Naples, 
is preſerved in that City, and miraculouſly liquefied once 4 
year. 
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yet they would ſuppoſe expreſſions to be uſed con- 
cerning him, ſo as they cannot be, with propriety, 
concerning the ordinary death of any mere man. 

It is urged, that, as ſome metaphors are uſed 
with regard to the death of Chriſt*, we cannot 
tell when the ſcripture-language is proper, when 
metaphorical :- this variety may ſometimes occaſion 
difficulty: as may appear from our explanation of 
terms: there is, no doubt, a figurative creation, a 
figurative reſurrection, aſcenſion, &c. but does this 
prevent our believing, that there has been a real 
creation and reſurrection? we ſometimes find 
God called our Creator, ſometimes a rock, or a 
ſhield ; we know, that the firſt is not a metaphori- 
cal name, and that the others are; it might re- 
quire many words to mark out the manner, in 
which the mind makes the diſtinction, eſpecially 
in ſome nice caſes; but, in this caſe, every one 
muſt own, that it 1s eaſy to make. Nor does it 
ſeem difficult to diſtinguiſh between ſacrifice in 
Heb. ix. and facrifice in Heb. xi. ver. 15, 16.— 
The latter being metaphorical, and very different | 
from the former, ſeems to imply, that the former 1 
is proper. 

In one ſenſe, however, it ſeems as if there might 
be ſome kind of compariſon in calling the death of 
Chriſt a ſacrifice; but, though every metaphor is 
a compariſon, every compariſon is not a metaphor. 
It may be called a ſacrifice by way of accommoda- 
tion and condeſcenſion to our conceptions; in the 
ſight of God it may be ſomething, of which we 
have no idea; the neareſt repreſentation to the 

truth which we can comprehend, may be, that it 
1s a ſacrifice; but, if that is the caſe, it muſt be 
deemed, by ws, a real ſacrifice as far as we un- 
derſtand it; its effects ſimilar to thoſe of a real 


{acrifice, 


® Hiſt, Corr, Vol. 1. p. 192. 
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ſacrifice, though higher than we can fully con- 


ceive. 

On this account, it cannot be ſaid, either ſcrip- 
tural expreſſions muſt be interpreted figuratively 
or literally; if literally, they © enforce the belief 
of proper vicarious puniſhments,” if figuratively, 
they will not oblige us to believe the Doctrine of 
Atonement in any ſenſe:“ we muſt © abandon all 
middle opinions: For, if my idea is right, it may 
be impoſſible to aſcertain the degree, in which the 
ſacrifice of the death of Chriſt is called ſo in the 
way of compariſon ; and therefore middle opinions 
may be very rational. We may conceive the ſcrip- 
tural expreſſions neither to be wholly metapho- 
rical; nor yet to be literal in the ſame degree, as 
when an ordinary human event 1s deſcribed. 

The ſacrifice of the death of Chriſt is moſt 
fully treated in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews ; this 
therefore has had its authority? called into queſtion, 
though it is ſometimes quoted in the fame manner 
that we quote it, by the ſame perſon who at other 
times depreciates it. But, when we ſay a doctrine 
is ſcriptural, we mean, that it can be proved by 
thoſe books, which are now commonly underſtood 
to be canonical: and there can be no greater com- 
pliment paid to a doctrine, than to ſhew, that, in 
order to remove it, you muſt take away ſome part 
of Script ure. It has been ſufficiently ſhewn, that 
the author of the Epiſtle to che Hebrews did con- 
ſider the death of Chriſt as* a real ſacrifice, and 
Chriſt as a real Prieſt *. 

If the death of Chriſt was a ie ſacrifice, was it 


ſin-offering, or peace-offering, or what? there ſeems 
to 


» Hiſt. Corr. Vol. 1. p. 277, 278. | | 
? Hiſt. Corr. 1-183. 4 Ib. 1. 179. 
= Short Defence, p. 10. 

Ib. p. 1c. . 16.— Hiſt, Corr. 1. 184. 
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to be no neceſſity, that it ſhould correſpond pre- 
ciſely to any one ſort ; it might be prefigured by 
them all, and ſo correſpond to them all, in one re- 
ſpe& or other; as Biſhop Cleaver * obſerves that 
the Sacrament does, which was inſtituted as a com- 
memoration of it.—It might be a fin-offering, as 
atoning for the ſins of the Chriſtian church; it 
might be a peace-offering, as ſupplicating future 
benefits; and we know, that Chriſt as our Paſſ- 
over was“ ſacrificed for us.” Dr. Prięſtley ſays, 
that, if Chriſt “ had died as a proper expratory * 
ſacriſice, it might have been expected, that he 
would have died on the day of expiation:“ but, 
according to our account, this was no way need- 
ful; Chriſt our Paſſover was facrificed for us” 
at the time of the Paſſover; and, though the annual 
atonement might eminently prefigure his death, 
yet inferior and more frequent facrifices ſeem to 
have? prefigured it alſo. | 

When I have tried to think without prejudice 
on this ſubject, I have found myſelf attending to 
the difference between the death of Chriſt and a 
common ſacrifice of a brute animal, in this re- 
{pe&; a common facrifice originated from the 
owner of the animal; that 1s, from him who was 
to be benefited ; either as offender, or as receiver of 
poſitive good, as the facrifice was a fin-offering or a 
peace-offering ; whereas the death of Chriſt did not 
originate from the perſon to be benefited, but from 
Chriſt (under compact?“ with his heavenly Father) 
the Victim and Prieſt, or from the“ wicked®* hands” 


who 


t Two Sermons on the Sacrament, p. 15, 16. and ſee Dr. 
Balguy's 7th Charge. 
u Efofy. 1 Cor. v. 7. 
* Hiſt, Corr. Vol. 1. p. 194. 
Y Bee Heb. ix. 13, 14.—X, 11. 
'2 John x. 18, 


2 Acts ii. 23. 
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who put him to death*. This I mention, not as 


explaining the ſubject, but as a difficulty, which 
has occurred to my mind. Dr. Prieftley has much 
the ſame thought. Yet one ſees, that Brutes, and 
things inanimate, could not offer themſelves to atone 
for others: if we ſuppoſe, that a man (who was 
properly ſuch, as being in his own diſpoſal,) by 
being ſacrificed, in any caſe, could atone for ano- 
ther, or that a man ſhould © lay down his life for 
his“ friend,” we muſt ſuppoſe him to offer himſelf, . 
or not ſuffer * at all: what man could af+ ſuch a 


favour of © his friend?“ Moſes* offers to devote 


himſelf, and St. Paul* ſeems willing to be held as a 
curſe for the Jewiſh people; but could they have 
been requeſted to do this? That Chriſt did offer 
himſelf voluntarily ſeems® clear: yet, you may ſay, 
he did not compel the Jews to kill him ; they killed 
him © with wicked hands;” no; but he permitted 
them to kill him, when he might have ſaved" 
himſelf. 

The permiſſion 1s alſo to be aſcribed to his hea- 
venly Father.—Still it occurs to a thinking mind, 
that his death was foreto/d ; and the thought brings 
difficulty along with it; difficulty perhaps inſuper- 
able; but not peculiar to this ſubject; no more 

belonging 

d Hiſt. Corr. 1. 187. © John xv. 13. — Rom. v. 5. 

4 There have been human ſacrifices, in which the victims did 
not make voluntary offers of their lives; but theſe were priſoners, 
or ſlaves, or ſomething (Potter 1. 218.) conſidered as being 
wholly in the power of the ſacrificers; as having no will of their 
own, Children have paſled through the fire to Molech (Lev. 
xviii. 21. & xx. 2.) Micah vi. 9. 

Our propoſition, on this account, might as well be /imited 


to perſons who are in their own diſpeſal: that idea is eſſential to 
devoting : but it ſeems implied, 1n ſpeaking of a man, that he 


muſt be a free Agent. In Div. Leg. B. ix. there is ſomething 


about human ſacrifices, 
© Exod. xxxii. 32. f Rom. ix. 3. as an avafepuz. 
E John x. 18.— Heb, vii. 27. n Matt. xxvi. 53. 
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belonging m the death of Chriſt, than to any other 
voluntary action, whilſt we are conſidering it as 
foreſeen by the Deity : we do not know how God 
foreſees, or influences, and ſo foretells, any volun- 
ary action; but, in all predictions, man's uſual 
freedom of acting, and choice, is ſuppoſed and 
taken for granted. And if, in this way, we reduce 
the death of Chriſt to the claſs of ordinary volun- 
tary actions, though we may not underſtand their 
nature, the difficulty with reſpect to the death of 
. Chriſt, as being a voluntary act foretold, is wholly 
obyiated*. | 

Another thought which has occurred to me, 
while I have been reflecting on this ſubject, is 
this; ſuppoſe Chriſt had not died, what would have. 
been the conſequence ?—if he had done every 
thing elſe as he did, but at laſt yielded to the 

ony, which he ſuffered in his human nature, and 
had avoided death? this ſeems a caſe, of which 
we are not competent judges :=ats mult firſt 
happen, and then man can look back upon them, 
and form ſome judgment of them, by reaſon or 
analogy ; but man cannot ſuppoſe facts, eſpecially 
of an extraordinary ſort, acts of the divine govern- 
ment, and judge what world have ariſen from 


them. Yet we cannot conceive, that, if Chriſt 
| had 


i Phænomena of Nature are ſolved, when they are reduced 
to a claſs of ordinary events ; though many things remain 1nex- 
plicable after the ſolution. Something of the ſame ſort was 
ſaid with relation to the doQtrine of the Trinity, —Art. 1. 
Sect. v111. 

* If any one ſays, that this queſtion had better have been 
omitted, I anſwer, I ſhould be of the ſame opinion if men, 
who think deeply about religion, would never diſcuſs it. But as 
I believe it occurs to many thinking men, and often does harm, 
it ſeems beſt to prevent ſuch harm, as far as poſſible. The 
ſolution here given is not particular, but general: or may eaſily 
be made ſo. 855 


VOL, 111. * 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
' 
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had avoided death, his merit would have been 
either ſo great or ſo evident as it now is: and then 
the Jewiſh ſacrifices, in that caſe, what would 
they have been? like the heathen ; acts of piety, 
not wholly unnatural in times of ignorance, with 
ſome tendency to quiet the conſcience, and draw 
forth ſome religious ſentiments; but, in them- 
ſelves, in the eye of reaſon, fooliſh and abſurd : 
continually aiming at that, which they could not 
poſſibly effect. For it is not poſſible, that the 
blood of Bulls and! of Goats ſhould take away 
ſin.” But conſider theſe ſacrifices as a part of a 
religion, which was but to be temporary, whole 
end was to prepare mankind to receive a diſpenſa- 
tion rational and univerſal, and they themſelves be. 
come rational and important: and whatever firſt 
proves them to be important, proves itſelf to be fo 
likewiſe : in this light, the Epiſtle to the Hebrews 
is ineſtimabie. I have before“ obſerved, that the 
Jewiſh religion cannot but be true: can that reli- 
gion be falſe, which makes thoſe parts of it, that 
at firſt fight ſeem weak and idle, to appear firm, 
wiſe, and worthy to be ordained, in their parti- 
cular ſeaſon, by the counſels of the ſupreme and 
all-perfe& Being ? 

XXVIII. Upon the whole then, in what light 
are we to think, that the merits, the ſufferings, and 
the death of Chriſt, appear in the ſight of God? 
Of this only we can be perfectly certain, that we 
cannot attain to an adequate conception of the 
matter: all that we can ſay is, that there is nothing 
incredible, nothing inconſiſtent with what we know 
of the word or works of God, in the account, 
that the Heavenly Father may regard Chriſt as a 

| good 
1 Heb. x. 4. 


m Book 1. Chap. xv1. Seft. vitr. Part vi, or Vol. 1. p. 
I99.—Scealſo Book rv. Art. v1. Set. viit. & IX. 
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good and virtuous being; and may look favour- 
ably on frail and ſinful men, an account of his 
having taugt them, and ſuffered for them; and on 
account of their being formed into a ſociety, of 
which He is the Head. And laſtly, that he may 
regard the Death of Chriſt, as ſomething which 
we, as far as we are able to conceive the Nature of 
it, ſhould call a ſacriſice; though the ſacrifice of 
the Sox oF Gos, muſt be an event, great, tranſ- 
cendent; above the reach, not only of our compre- 
henſion, but even of our imagination. 

xxix. In former Articles, and in that to which 
our preſent diſquiſition is an Appendix, we have 

ed, as an objection, this queſtion; will not 
the doctrine in hand tend to diſguſt plain thinking 
men, and men of philoſophical minds? this ob- 
jection is not leſs ſuitable here than on former 
occaſions. | 
We may conceive a perſon of this deſcription, 
to ſay, © Surely this matter about men's being 
made eternally happy on account of the Head of 
our Religion, 1s folly and weakneſs: one man die 
to ſave others; how groundleſs the expectation— 
the innocent puniſhed for the guilty ; and that by 
the immediate appointment of the Deity! who 
could make men happy by a ſingle word, in 4 
moment, whenever he pleaſed ; without ſuch a cum- 
brous apparatus of Inſtruments !” 

1. The idea of one man's dying to deliver others 
from deſtruction or evil, is congenial to the human 
mind, in a flate of“ ſimplicity. Curtius leaped 

| into 

The ſtory of 1phigenia would not have been made a ſubject 
for the Drama, if ſpectators, auditors, readers, had not been 
likely to be affected by it. The ſtory of Core/us and Callirhed 
ſhews the ſame principle with that mentioned by the High 


Prieſt of the Jews. 
* Liv. vii. 6, 


X 2 


| 


— — 
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into the gulf for that purpoſe : we have already 
mentioned Moſes and St. Paul; and we find the 
High Prieſt of the Jews rebuking the Council for 
not recollecting this truth: * it 18 expedient for us, 
that one man ſhould die for the? people, and that 
the whole nation periſh not.” He ſpoke this, in- 
deed, as High Prieft, and his ſpeech was pro- 
phetic; but to his hearers it would, at the moment, 
appear as an inſtance of an acknowledged maxim. 
Il do not ſay, that a perſon may not devote him- 
ſelf through enthuſiaſm, and without reaſon ; in- 
deed reaſon cannot juſtify ſuch devoting, in affairs 
divine or human, but on the known acceptance of 
him, who has the power of remitting puniſhment : 
but ſtill I ſhould be cautious of declating, wholly 
and peremptorily, againſt a mode of expiation, 
into which men, in different ages and ſituations, 
ſeem to have been led by a natural ſentiment. 

The Decii devoted tliemſelves. See Kennet's 
Antiquities, Index Decii; or Book iv. Chap. viii. 
p. 198.—with a paſſage about them from Juvenal, 


Sat. viii. 2 54. hr 
2. The innocent puniſhed for the gwlty :—this 
is a palmary * objection: After obſerving that the 
ſufferings of Chriſt were voluntary, I would aſk, 
what this objection really means? Does it mean, 
that a doctrine cannot be of God which implies, 
that a worthy man ſuffers, and that wicked men 
derive good from his ſufferings ? ſurely that hap- 
pens commonly, in the courſe of God's Govern- 
vernment of this world: and that inconvenience, 
which frequently occurs under the Divine Provi- 
dence, cannot prove any diſpenſation, under which 
it does occur, not to be divine. What was ſaid 
under 
P John xi. $0. 


1 Famil. Illuſtr. p. 51.—Butler's Anal. Part ii. Chap. v. p. 
253, lamo. 
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under the ninth Article on“ the 18th Chapter 
of Ezekiel, might be recollected here. But, when 
it is ſaid, that the innocent are prunifhed for the 
guilty, we are apt to be miſled by words. Puniſh- 
ment, in the ſtrit* ſenſe, implies guilt; conſe- 
quently, in that ſenſe, it cannot be ſaid, that the 
innocent are puniſhed; nor is it true, that worthy 
men have evil inflicted on them by authority; as no 
one can have authority to inflict evil on innocence; 
in all caſes, therefore, where it is ſaid; that the in- 
nocent are puniſhed for the guilty, puniſhment 
muſt be taken in its popular ſenſe, and mean no 
more than ſuffering. The innocent, then, ſuffer 
for the guilty; this ſtill rather gives a wrong idea; 
becauſe it is not the Law of God's Government 
generally expreſſed, but only a particular caſe of 
that general Law. The Law ſeems to be, pro- 
perly, Men ſuffer for one another: ſometimes the 
more worthy for the leſs worthy; but ſometimes 
the leſs worthy for the more worthy: which ſhall 
ſuffer, ſeems partly accidental. It is plain enough, 
that whatever wnites men is beneficial to them; 
and common ſufferings muſt tend to union, as well 
as common enjoyments: but this need not be in- 
ſiſted on here: we are not juſtifying the ways of the 
God of Nature, we are only endeavouring to ſhew, 
that what happens according to the Doctrine of 
Atonement, happens alſo in a courſe of Nature. — 
Chriſt's ſuffering for mankind is certainly no more 
contrary to Juſtice, than a Soldier's ſtepping before 
his comrade, or commander, in battle, and re- 
ceiving the deadly ftroke of the enemy; though 
Chriſt died, * the 7¹t for the“ unjuſt.” 

3. AS 


r Art, 1x. Set. XXXV11t. 


5 Se, xvi.—Ludlam, Eſſay 2d, p. 25. 
t Art, 1x, Set, xxx. u z Pet. ili. 18. 


* 3 
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3. As to God's making men happy when he 
pleaſed, without the intervention of ſuffering, or of 
a Mediator; it admits of little or no doubt : as 
far as we have any idea, he certainly could: and, 
if he had done ſo, we could have found no fault, 
But neither ought we to make any difficulty, if he 
has made uſe of intermediate ſteps. It is perfectly 
agreeably to the courſe of Nature, that this ſhould 
be done, and therefore doing it might be the effe& 
of the divine wiſdom. — As Biſhop Butler“ and 
Dr. Taylor? have written well on this matter, 
I will read you a paſſage or two from their 
writings. 

And it has been generally thought, that we may 
go one ſtep farther than ſaying, that we ought to 
make no objeftion to God's uſing inſtruments in 
effecting our Salvation; according to ſome think- 
ing men, we may venture to ſay, that the Chriſ- 
tian diſpenſation, by repreſenting God as uſing 
means, points out more ſtrongly the importance of 
virtue, and the danger of vice, than an uncon- 
ditional pardon would have done. This,” ſays 
Bp. Butler, “has never yet been anſwered, and is 
I think plainly znanſwerable,” | 

xxx. [I will mention no more objections ſingly; 
but it might not be amiſs here, as under the 
{ſecond Article, to mention a few cautions, each of 
which would enable a reader of controverſy to ſolve 
ſeveral objections. Indeed the ſame which were 
there mentioned, might be equally uſeful here; 
and I can ſcarcely conceive, that any one, who 


* Analogy, Part ii. Chap. v. beginning. 

On Romans, Key, Par. 150. Some of the arguments here 
propoſed are urged and illuſtrated in my Poem on Redemption. 

= Dr. Balguy's Pref. to his Father's tract, p. vi.— Bp. Butler, 
Anal. 2. 5, towards the end. 
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had attentively applied thoſe cautions to the caſes, 
by which they are exemplified, could want any far- 
ther directions about them.— l will therefore con- 
tent myſelf with a very few inſtances. The firſt, 
ſecond, and third cautions I will paſs over, thou 
they might poſſibly be of ſome uſe with regard to 
our Saviour's ſufferings, and the dignity of his 
character; but I will mention, as an inſtance of 
the fourth, about partial quotations, what Dr. 
Prieftley * ſays of the Scape - Goat, that The 
phraſe bearing ſiu is never applied in the Old Teſta- 
ment, but to the ſcape-goat :”-—whereas thoſe, who 
examine farther *, will find this obſervation nut well 
founded: any more than the affirming, that our 
doctrine is not delivered in the Goſpels, or Acts of 
the Apoſtles.—After what we have ſeen cited from 
Scripture about Juſtification by Faith, it may ap- 
pear ſtrange to be told, that the Apoſtles never 
once directly aſſert the inſufficiency © of our good 
works alone to entitle us to the favour of God and 
future happineſs.” Had any one read ſuch an 
aſſertion, and examined no farther, how would he 
have been deceived | 
The fifth caution may be kept in mind, though 
there does not ſeem to be ſo much occaſion for it 
here as under the ſecond Article ; it 1s indeed often 
applicable with regard to metaphorical expreſſions, 
but of theſe we have ſpoken ſeparately. The 
argument of our adverſaries here meant, is this; 
becauſe a certain word bears this ſenſe in this 
paiſkage, it cannot bear another ſenſe in another 
paſſage Any one might try the ſenſe of © for * 
us,” 


Famil. Hluft, p. g1,—Hifſt. Corr. 1. 203. 
> Short Defence, p. 75, 76.— Barnabas bas ſomething about 
the ſcape-goat being a pe of Chriſt. — Epiſtle, Sect. 7. 
FHiſt. Sew. 1. p. 1656. 4 Hiſt, Corr. 1. 199. 
3 4 4 RY 
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us,” as equivalent to, on our account,“ “ for 
our benefit.” Or the ſenſe of bearing our ſins, for 
taking them away by reforming us: any one may 
aſk, whether it is natural to ſay, that Chriſt reformed 
us * in his* own body, on the tree.” 

The fixth caution concerning the particular 
views, wiſhes, prejudices, of thoſe who are ad- 
duced as authorities, may always be uſefully kept 
in mind, while we are reading controverſy, | 

Of the ſeventh caution, I will give an #yfance. 
Read firſt 1 Cor. i. 12, 13 —with 1 Cor. iii. 
and then fſubſtitute the name! of Steplien, or any 
other martyr, for that of Chriſt, in the expreſ- 
ſions concerning the efficacy of Chriſt's death ; 
and you will perceive how unſcriptural they will 
appear.— Let we are told, that the Quakers have 
held, that“ the blood of Chriſt was no more than 
the blood of any other Saints.” 

What was juſt now ſaid about Chriſt's bearing 
our fins in his own body, on the tree; implied a 
ſubſtitution. | 

xxxl. I have now done with Proof of every ſort. 
If we keep up our method, we ſhall make ſome 
kind of Application; conſiſting of a form of aſſent, 
mutual conceſſions, and hints about improvements. — 
A form of aſſent can only be a declaration of the 
truth of the propoſition, which we have been en- 
deayouring to prove. But we might fee whether 
any ſimilar propoſition would hold good on prin- 
ciples of Natural Religion. Might not an Hea- 
then profeſs ſomething of the following ſort ? re- 
terring to his declaration under the preceding 
Article ? 


_ © Howloever 
e 1 Pet. ii 24. * Short Defence, p. 23 


* Leſlie's Works, Fol. Vol. 2. P. 195 · and quoted in Jones' 8 
Preſervative, p. 26. 
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« Howlſoever I may labour to form my princi- 
ples, I muſt not neglect the religion of my Coun- 
try, whether its ordinances conſiſt in Sacrifices, 

or in any other modes of worſhip. It is a relief 
to the mind merely to attempt to expiate Sin; 
though I feel the imperfection of ſacrificing Brutes. 
I have read of people's devoting — in 
order to fave others from deſtruction; I know of 
no inſtance in later ages, and all undertakings of 
ſuch ſort muſt be vain, unleſs they are known to 
be ratified by Heaven: But, if any ſuch thing 
ſhould ever take place, I ſhould feel the plan 
as one conſolatory to my mind, as acknowledgin 
the importance of Virtue and the danger — 
Vice; and I ſhould embrace it far as lay in my 
power.“ LE 
 xxx11. The Chriſtian might make his profeſ- 
ſion in ſome form like that before uſed; I believe, 
that God will confer eternal happineſs on all fin- 
cere Chriſtians, notwithſtanding ſome imperfec- 
tions of theirs, with a great regard to the merits, the 
ſufferings, and the death of Jeſus Chriſt.” 

XXX111, If we conſider what mutual conceſ- 
ions might be made by contending parties, we 
may conceive, that each might contribute ſome- 
thing towards a coalition. | 

Me, poſſibly, might compile ſome ſcriptural 
Forms, which we might uſe 1n a literal ſenſe, our 
adverſaries in a metaphorical one. We might 
acknowledge, that of the Counſels of Heaven, 
with regard to the grounds and reaſons of the 
Redemption of the world, we know * nothing ; — 
and that ſome kind of compariſon 1s implied even 
in what we call /iteral accounts of the Chriſtian 

' | Sacrifice, 


b Dr. Balguy, p. 201.— Butler's Anal. p. 250, 129, Part ii. - 
Chap, v. 


* 
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Sacrifice, Compariſon is not very remote from 
Metaphor, 

Our adverſaries might allow us ſome uſe of 
thoſe expreſſions, which we dare not wholly gives 
up. Surely they might bring themſelves to 
own, that our Salvation has ſome reference to 
the merirs of our ſpiritural Lord, the Head of 
our Body. I know a cis an. who will uſe 
that language freely; one, who has ſhewn his ſin- 
cerity by giving up his clerical profeſſion and col- 
| legiate eſtabliſhment. 

Both parties are proceeding in ane“ v, though 
they may be helped forward by different motives. 
—Both own the Mercy of God; both aſcribe to 
it the falvation of Mankind; though we ſup- 
poſe it to uſe ſome Means, which they do not: 
but of theſe means our ideas are fo indefinite, 
as to produce propoſitions nearly unintelligible ; 
| the nature of which, we know, 1s ſuch, as to di- 
| miniſh greatly the difterence between affirmative 


and negative. 

xxxiv. As to improvements; when men differ 
much on any ſubject, it is always to be hoped, 
that ſome new views of the principles, or fun- 
damental parts, of that ſubject, will finally bring 
about an agreement. In the preſent fubjed, 
perhaps ſomething might be done by giving fill 
more attention than has been given, to the na- 
ture of Sacrifices, Heathen and Jewiſh. It ſeems 
as if we ought to go entirely upon Fas, and 
not ſuffer ourſelves to run into anything, which 
can properly be called an Hypotheſis. In this cau- 

tious 


i Warburton on the Holy Spirit, p. 339. (near end). 

* See that ye fall not out by the way.“ Gen, xlv. 24. this 
was ſaid by Joſeph to his Brethren. 

| Book 111. Chap. x. Sect. 1x. 
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tious conduct we ſhould be much aſſiſted by at- 
tending to the errors, into which Divines have 
already run, who did not ground their reſearches 
on experiment; in which we include, knowledge 


of the written word of God, as well as of his 
works. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XI. 


OF GOOD WORKS, 


LBEIT that Good Works, which are the 
fruits of Faith, and follow after Juſtification, 
cannot put away our ſins, and endure the ſeverity 
of God's judgement ; yet are they pleaſing and 
acceptable to God in Chrift, and do ſpring out 
neceflarily of a true and lively Faith; inſomuch 
that by them a lively faith may be as evidently 
known, as a tree diſcerned by the fruit. 


——— 


i. We have already ſaid many things, which 
might have been ſaid under this Article. What- 
ever is ſaid of Faith, has ſome relation to good 
works ; they are often oppoſed to each other, and 


always connected. As l ſhall endeavour. to avoid 


repetition and tautology, the Hifory of this Article 


will be ſhort; though I mean to obſerve the ſame 


method as 1n the preceding. 

This Article was not amongſt thoſe of 1552; it 
was added in 1562; in order, probably, to recom- 
mend the Reformation to many rational and wor- 
thy perſons, and to check ſome miſchiefs, which 
had been growing in the preceding ten years.— In- 
deed it appears, that the Reformers, Calvin and 
Luther, had ſaid ſome harſh things“, which wanted 

| | ſoftening, 


See Nicholls on the Article: he quotes from Luther de Lib. 
Chriſt, —And from Calvin, Inſt. 3. 14. e 
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ſoftening, though they have been ſoftened in moſt 
of tae Confeſſions of the Reformed. Mr. Ridley, 
in his Life of Biſhop Ridley“, ſpeaks of the 
« wild concluſions of ſome Solifidians and Antino- 
mians :”—alſo, of the Antinonuans' unoperative 
Faith, and © the Goſpellers'© fond perſuaſion of 
being in God's favour without works.” — And we 
find it an expreſſion of the times, that carnal* 
Liberty” was to be apprehended from a wrong 
notion of the doctrine of Juſtification by Faith 
alone: and thoſe who ran into abuſe of carnal 
liberty, ſeem to have been called Libertini. 
11. Ir is not till very lately, that I have read 
the ninth Book of the Divine Legation of Moles. 
— The idea contained in it, is ſomething like this: 
Man was firſt in a ſtate of nature and under 
natural religion; this was before he was placed in 
Paradiſe : during that time, his good moral con- 
duct, or obedience to natural law, might get him 
a reward, though not an eternal reward; his ſou! 
was formed capable of ſeparate exiſtence, after 
death; and his Reaſon made him accountable ; but 
his hopes of futurity muſt be indefinite, His re- 
pentance might reſtore him to favour.— But in Pa- 
radiſe, he was under revealed religion : and his 
peculiar obedience was to a poſitive duty given in 
addition to moral duties: at leaſt, the peculiar re- 
ward of his ſituation, which was Immortality, de- 
pended on his abſtaining from the forbidden fruit; 
torbidden, not by natural law, but by poſitive in- 
junction. On his diſobedience, he was /e;it, back 
| into 
> Pa . . 

1 Colello . before, Art x. Sect. x11. 

4 Ridley's Life, page 351.—FHomilies p. 20. octavo. (ad on 
Salvation). 
_ © Moſheim, Cent. 16th. 3. 2. 38.—Strype's Annals, Vol. 2. 
p. 451,—Dickinſon's Letters,—Contents of Baxter's 11th 


erence in his Catholic Theology, B. ii.— Libertine is one of 
the perſons of the Dialogue. 
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into his ſtate of nature, and every thing was as at 
fit: at length the Jeroiſi diſpenſation prepared 
the way, and Chriſtianity, © in the fulneſs of 
time,” followed. Again man was under revealed 
religion; again his reward Immortality; a free giſt, 
which was to follow on his Faith only: thus faith 
was 1njoined, but by a pofitive* injunction ; yet 
this free gift of Immortality was not to be beſtowed 
on all indiſcriminately, though they profeſſed the 
Faith; there was a requiſite qualification, that is, 
Virtue, or good works :—thus Juſtification by Faith 
was founded on Virtue, inſtead of oppoſing it. I 
fear I ſcarcely do juſtice to this fyſtem, but to have 
ſome idea of it will be uſeful to us. 

111. It may be proper to have ſome notion of 
the manner, in which ſome perſons uſually called 
Methodiſts have expreſſed themſelves with regard to 
good works; I will read a paſſage or two for that 
purpoſe. 5 

1V. It does not ſeem needful to go farther into 
Hiſtorical remarks, on the preſent Article. I will, 
therefore, come to the Explanation. 

v. Albeit that,” — theſe words imply a con- 
nexion with the preceding Article; and, as it ſeems 
to me, an apprehenſion of danger from it: a fear, 
leſt it ſhould be underſtood, that, becauſe Faith is 
the principle, or diſpoſition, which a perſon has 
when he enters into the ſociety of Chriſtians, and 
by which therefore he becomes interęſted in the 
merits of Chriſt, and benefited by them, left, I fay, 
it ſhould be underſtood, that a mere ſentiment 1s 
all that is required of a Chriſtian. 


Vi. Good 


Faith is a natural principle, I think, ſuppoſing Chriſtianity: 
but Chriſtianity, not being natural, Faith, its fundamental prin- 
ciple, may be called pofitive. I ſee not, however, that Biſhop 
Warburton had this idea. ; 

Letter to Mr. Berridge; —or Principles and Practices, 


p- 56. 58. | 
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vi. © Good works"—we have had 27 forts of 
works before; natural and Chriſtian *: and in 
the thirteenth Article, we have works,“ without 
the epithet good :”—the good works here meant 
are of the Chrifian fort. This is implied in the 
connexion between this Article and the preceding : 
—which connexion ſays, or implies, that although 
Chriſtians are juſtified by Faith, they muſt not 
le& Virtue.— we find theſe works, on a ſolemn 
occaſion, called © works * of Grace: and, in the Ne- 
ceſſary Doctrine, works of 1 * here 
theſe good works are oppoſed to good works of 
penitents; and © al the good workes of a true 
Chriſten man” are divided into three branches, ac- 
cording to the exhortation of St. Paul*', that we 
ſhould live ſoberly, juſtly, and devoutly ;—that is, 
in the practice of duties towards God, our neigh- 
bours, and ourſelves. — The good works here 
ſpoken of, admit of various degrees of goodneſs; 
ſome may be nearer to perfection, ſome farther off. 
In ſome texts of ſcripture, abſolute perfection 
ſtems to be intended; but then that is ideal per- 
fection, ſomething to be aimed at; of which we 
ſhall ſpeak hereafter: at preſent, the idea ſeems to 
be, of qualities not beyond the reach of probabi- 
lity, of actions popularly called good; not inconſiſtent 
with ſome ins which are to be © put away :“ ſuch 
actions as are called . of themſelves unworthy, un- 
perfect“, unſufficient.” 
Under 
> Art. x. Sect. xv 11. 
i Art. x. Sect. xxx111. and Art. x 1. Set, xYIII. 
* By a dying Papiſt, Dr. Redman.— See Ridley, p. 351. 
1 Titus ii. 12. 


m Neceſſary Doctrine, under Good IWarkes,—Homily, p- 12. 
octavo. | | 
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Onder theſe good works are comprehended good 
fenttments®—Faith, Repentance, inward ſpiritual 
workes, mocions, and deſires, as the Love and 
feare of God,“ &c. As, under the ninth Article, 
bad ſentiments were put upon“ a footing with bad 
actions. | | 9 & 
VII. Which are the fruits of Faith” —theſe 
words only ſeem to be a farther deſcription of 
Chriſtian good works :—the compariſon will occur 
again, between good actions as ſpringing from Faith, 
and fruits from a tree. 
VIII. And follow after Fuſtiſicatian; — this 
expreſſion has ſeemed ſomewhat difficult; but it 
means no more than the preceding expreſſion, to 
characterize Chriſtian good works: our being ad- 
mitted into Chriſtianity, is ſometimes called our 
being juſtified, becauſe it was ſometimes called fo 
by the ſacred writers, and becauſe, on our admiſ- 
ſion, we are put into a fate of juſtification; into 
a way! of being eternally happy, if all things go 
on well; we are ſaid to be, even then, ſaved", 
But as we may loſe our way, and not be © ac- 
counted righteous” at the day of judgment, or 
fually, this juſtification at admiſhon is ſometimes 
diſtinguiſhed, when there is need of diſtinction, 
(and not elſe) by the name of our fr/ juſtifica- 
tion ; and the other, our being accounted righteous 
at the day of judgment, 1s called our final juſti- 
fication. This has been mentioned“ before, but 
may 
m « Keep the commandments:“ loving God is the firſt and 


great commandment. 'The ſecond is Love of Man. On theſe 
commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets. 

n Nec, Doct. Art. 1x. Sect. x xx. 

P This ſeems to be expreſſed, Titus iii. 7. Being juſtified 
by his Grace, we ſhould be made heirs, according to the hope of 
eternal Life.“ 79 

qa Art. 1 x. Sect. xxx 11. — Art, x. Sect. xxix. & Art, x1. 
SeR. xiv. 

r Art. x 1. Sect. x tv. 
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may be repeated uſefully, both here, and in the 
next Article*, ' 

That this account agrees with the language uſed 
at the time of the Reformation, a few inſtances 
will be ſufficient to prove. The neceſſary Doctrine, 
ſpeaking of Chriſtian good workes, calls them ſuch 
as men truly zu/tified, and ſo continuing,” do 
work: © workes of righteouſneſſe in Chrif, whiche 
he cannot do, afore he be juſtified. In the Article of 
Juſtificacion Baptiſm is mentioned, as the way * by 
the whiche God hath determined that man beying 
of age and commyng to Chriſtendome ſhuld be 
juſtified.” —JTn the Homily on Salvation (third part) 
it is ſaid, * Our office (officium, duty,) is, not to 
paſs the time of this preſent Life unfruitfully and 
\dly, after that we are baptized or juſtified:” and 
in that on faſting (one of the ſecond book of Homi- 
lies) Good works go not before in him, which 
ſhall afterward be juſtified, but good works do 
follow after when a man is firſt juſtified.” This is 
taken from Auguſtin de fide et operibus. And im- 
mediately afterwards, good works are ſpoken of as 
* zefetimontes of our Juſtification®,” “ 

There is the more need of this account of juſti- 
fication, as ſome of our Chriſtian brethren ſeem to 
conceive it as giving them a title to eternal happi- 
neſs, which cannot be forfeited. All juſtification 
muſt be aſcribed to the Grace of God, in ſome 

| | ſenſe ; 


- * Tuſtification, between the firſt and the final, ſuppoſed vari- 
able; ſometimes increaſing, ſometimes decreaſing ; there are ſe- 
veral expreſſions to this purpoſe in Cranmer's Neceſſary Doctrine. 
It is not paged; but in the Articles on Juſtification and good 
workes the paſſages are eaſily found. EAR 

here are two paſſages to our preſent purpoſe in Ridley's 
Life, p. 34 | 


a Alſo ſee Jon, Edwards, p. 32. 
VOL, 111, Y 
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ſenſe*; and the Grace of God is connected with 
the influence of his holy ſpirit ; hence an idea ſeems 
to have been formed out of all theſe things, that 
when we are received into the divine favour, we 
are inſpired, and fo informed or aſſured of our ac- 
ceptance. And the inſpiration is, I believe, called 


fuſtiſying Grace“; and is made equivalent to Rege- 


neration, or Converſion: | imagine, that all this is a 
good deal owing to our ſeldom, if ever, uſing the 
word Juſtification as it is uſed in our Article and 
Homily, as ſynonymous to Baptiſm *. 

It may perhaps bear a doubt, whether all the 
Article, fo far, is not a mere jubjef, or nominative 
caſe : as it it had been faid, — Although fuck good 


works as are the fruits of Faith, and follow juſti- 


fication, cannot,” &c.—if this be right, there is 
not here any afſer/7ou or propoſition, that good 
works are the fruits of Faith, &c.—Bennet and 
Veneer make that a Propofition. There is no au- 
thentic copy of the Articles; on that account, con- 
jecture may have the freer ſcope. In the Latin, in 
Biſhop Sparrow's collection, and Biſhop Burnet's 
copy, there is no comma after Bona Opera.” — 
Bona opera quæ ſunt fructus fidei, &c.—The 
more I look at the Article, and compare the be- 
ginning with the end of it, the more I am inclined 
to this conſtruction: and no one, I believe, has any 
right to cenfure my adopting it. 
IX. Cam 


* 1 Cor. vi. 11. We have waſhing, or Baptiſm, ſanctification, 
(or being ſet apart as facred) ;uftification, and inſpiration, all 
together.—But theſe words mean nothing more than Bapti/n, 
with the privileges which attend it, ſuppoſing men to do their 
part faithful ly. 

This expreſſion is uſed Art. x1. Sect. rv. | 

z For converſion, fee opening of Letter to Mr, Berridge, 
Principles, &c. Regeneration ſometimes is equivalent to Baptiſm 


as in Art. f x. Sect. xx1v. the Methodiſtical notion of Regent- 
ration, fee Principles, &c. p. zo. 
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IX. Cannot put away our fins,” — the Latin is 
expiare : this implies, that the Chriſtian is liable to 
fin, a truth which has been diſputed ; it has been 
in ſome meaſure proved under the ninth Article*, 
and will occur again under the fifteenth and ſix- 

teenth. This expreſſion alſo marks the imperfection 
of Chriſtian good works, in the notion of our Church, 
as before. — Yet it is conceivable, that ſome perſons 
might underſtand by the fins here ſpoken of, fins 
committed before admiſſion into Chriſtianity. 

x. Aud endure the ſeverity of God's Judgment; 
when we regard the effects of our good works 
on our pa/? offences, we look backwards; when we 
think of their effects on our future life, we look 
forwards'. In the former caſe, we perceive fins 
diſtinctly; in the latter caſe, we ſee that it is poſ- 
ſible, in theory, that we may avoid each fin, and 
therefore all ſin; but it is fo zmprobable, that we 
have no expectation of any man's being ſo perfect ; 
and therefore we ſay, popularly, ſpeaking from our 
feelings, that it is impoſſible*. A man's whole life is 
judged rogether.—** The ſeverity of God's judg- 
ment,” means, judgment without mercy *;”— 


5 


actions might not endure that, which might be 
favourably received on a ſooting of candour and 
mdulgence. 

XI. Let are they pleaſing and acceptable to God, 
in Chriſt” - pleaſing,” — we may apply to this 
word, what has been ſaid concerning the diſplea- 
ſure* of God. Actions may be pleaſing to one in 
authority, which cannot acq an offender. Hu- 

manity 


2 Art. 1x. Sect. xxx 11. 
d Something like this, Art. x1. Sect. xv 111. end. | 
© Art. x. Se. xx v. and before that; as Art. 1x. Sect. X11. 
and xxx v. end.—and Introd. to ſecond Part, Sect. iv. 
4 James ii. 13. 
Book 1, Chap. x ix. and Art. ix. Sect. xx ii. 
A: 2 
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manity in a robber, ſhewn in reſtraining his aſſo- 
cCiates, muſt be pleaſing to a Judge, though the 
offender muſt ſtill be conſidered as a robber.— 
We have had “ good works pleaſant and accept- 
able to God”—in the tenth Article*; meaning the 
ſame thing with © pleaſing and acceptable,” in 
this. ; 

& T1 Chriff”—on account of Chriſt, for his ſake. 
—in Eph. iv. 32. we have, for Chriſt's ſake” in 
the original, it is ev X.. 

X11. The reſt of this Article muſt be read ro- 
gether : Indeed, I know not whether the Article 
might not be ſaid to end here. 

« And do ſpring out neceſſarily of a true and 
lively Faith; inſomuch that by them a lively faith 
may be as evidently known, as a tree diſcerned by 
the fruit.” | 

It was before ſaid, that good works “ are the 
fruits of Faith ;” whether that is propoſition, or de- 
finition, it would be idle and unmeaning to fay,— 
the fruits of faith ſpring out from faith, as fruits 
from a tree;' the compilers of our Articles were 
men of ſenſe, and of improved minds: they would 
not uſe ſuch language; nor ſhall we get the rue 
ſenſe of the Article till we avoid it.—Let us then 
ſuppole the main part of the Article to come to an 
end with the words, * pleaſing and acceptable to 
God in Chrift;”—and the reſt to be added in 
order, at the fame time, to apologize for the addi- 
tion of this twelfth Article, and to forward the end 
and deſign of adding it, The meaning of the laſt 
ſentence might then be, What is here expreſſed, 

was in reality implied under the preceding Article; 
for, if Faith be taken for that honeſt ® vital principle 


which, 


Acceptable and pleaſant to God,” Hom. on Faith, firſt 
part, p. 27. 8vo. top. 
s Art, xi. Set. xv ii. 
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which, in common ſenſe, it muſt be taken for, it 
muſt of courſe produce the works which are here 
required ;—however, leſt hypocritical men ſhould 
make pretenſions to a principle of true Chriſtianity, 
which they really have not; it ſeems beſt to ob- 
viate ſuch pretenſions; and to declare, not only 
that virtue is acceptable to God, but that no 
man“ muſt pretend to be a Chriſtian who neg- 
lects it: that if any one has a true Chriſtian Faith, 
it will be ſure to work by Love, and to ſhew itſelf 
in virtuous habits of every kind. God can know 
a right faith intuitively, but man can only judge of 
its reality and its nature, by the works which it 
produces.” *I will few thee” (ſays St. James ii. 
18.) „my faith by my works.” —If we take the 
words in this light, it ſeems to me, that the dif- 
ferent parts of the Article are rightly connected 
together, and form one legitimate logical whole. 
— Chriſtian works, though inperfect, are plea/ing to 
God; we muſt not neglect them, becauſe we are 
juſtified by Faith : indeed our Faith itſelf will not 
be what the Scripture ſuppoſes, if we do. 

X111. Perhaps this may appear more plain, 
if we take notice of a few particular expreſſions in 
the ſentence. 

« Neceſſarily,” does not in itſelf ſeem to imply 
a ſri or abſolute neceſſity ; but only what we call 
neceſſity in a popular ſenſe *;—1f there is a right 
Faith, virtue will ſpring out of it in the common 


courſe of things; yet ſo as to allow of ſome variety 
of 


h See opening of Homily on Faith, 3d part, p. 32, octavo. 
No man ſhould think that he hath that lively Faith,” Kc. 
and 2d. part, p. zo, 8yo. every man muſt (by this criterion) 
examine and try Aimſelf diligently,” &c. 

1 Gal. V, 6. 

k How common this ſenſe is, has been lately ſeen under Sect. 


x. by the number of inſtances there referred to, 
v3 
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* 


of degrees, and of ſome failures. In the affirma- 
tion a compariſon is contained: as therefore © a 
tree planted by the water fide, that will bring forth 
his fruit in due ſeaſon!,” is liable, for a time, to 
miſs producing its proper fruit; and the deſcrip- 
tion is only intended to correſpond to the ordinary 
ſtate of things, to that on which we af; ſo it is 
with Faith. 
xiv. What Faith is, we have before“ defined; 

but what, you may aſk, is a true and lively 


Faith ?”—why nothing more than Faith, without 


any epithets: true, or real, is only uſed when peo- 


ple are likely to call ſomething faith, which really 1s 
not ſuch ; which no plain honeſt man would con- 
ceive to be meant when we argue about Faith; no 
man, who had a common underſtanding, and was 
free from all deſign, and perverſeneſs.— ** Lively” 
1s the word, which was uſed at the Reformation tor 
living, in oppoſition to dead. A lively ſacrifice,” 
in our communion office, 1s oppoſed to the offering 
of a dead“ victim. One might ſay, @ true and 
lively tree, as well as a true and lively Faith; but 
every one would think the epithets ſuperfluous, in 
{peaking about fruit-trees*, or any trees where 
growth and produce was implied; and would be 
apt to cry out, how could you imagine that I 
meant, by a fruit-tree, one that was cut down, and 
fit only for fuel? ? 

In 


1 Pſalm i. 3. m Art. x1. Set xv ii. 

n The ſentence is taken from Rom. xii, 1,—where the word 
is © living.” 

o See the Note about reconciling St. Paul and St. James, 
Art. x1. Sect. xxv11. | 

A Gentleman's Porter in London, who uſed to ſend parcels 
into the country, with a bill, put in one of his bills of parcels, 
the article, A live dog: the epithet live was voted ſuper- 
fluous, becauſe no one would think of having a dead dog ſent 


by a waggon into the country. And the epithet /ively, or living 
| | wo 
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In our Homily* of Salvation, lively” is op- 

pore to © dead; That faith, which bringing 
orth” either evil works or no good works, is 
not a right, pure, and /ively faith, but a dead, 
deviliſh, counterfeir, and feigned faith.” — The 
epithet © devil” is uſed in reference to that fine 
yerle of St. James, the Devils alſo believe;—and 
tremble.” 

xv. Diſcerned”—to diſcern, is to ſee the dif- 
ference ;—a tree may be © diſcerned by the fruit,“ 
ſhould mean, one may tell whether a tree 1s a vine 
or a fig-tree, by its bearing grapes or figs. According 
to this, one ſhould judge of the kind of principles 
which a man has, by his actions; but the Article 
only ſeems to intend to ſay, that you ſhall judge 
whether a man has a /iving or a dead faith by his 
doing good works, or no good works: as you may 
judge whether a tree is alive or dead by its bearing 
or not bearing; ſo that one need not conceive 7ws 
kinds of trecs, but only one kind ; one tree dead, 
and another alive. Indeed the Latin word for dil- 
cerned is only . judicari;” and the correſponding 
word about Faith, knozwn.” 

xV1. | put an end to this explanation by ob- 
ſerving, that, as a tree may bear fruit wnequal/ly in 
different years, or even ſometimes miſs bearing, with- 
out being dead, fo we may perhaps conceive even a 
lively faith to be not wholly inconfiſtent with ſome 

| | inequalities 
would be equally ſuperfluous when joined to Faith, if hypocriſy 
had never made it uſeful. Our firſt Homily on Faith mentions 
„the living body of a Man: if any one who Fee to 
ſend tabenty men, ſent twenty dead men, he would ſcarcely be 
thought to have fulfilled his promiſe. This, though not the 
thought of the Homily, is implied in the laſt verſe of the ſecond 
Chapter of St. James's Epiſtle. 


4 Third part, p. 23. 8vo.— See alſo opening of Hom. on 
Faith; ad part, and p. 30. | 
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inequalities and deficiencies. Yet moſt uſually, fruit- 
trees bear fruit; and illuſtrations by compari- 
ſon go upon the ordinary courſe of things.— 
So this comparative excuſe muſt not be carried 
too far. 

XVII. We come next to our Proof, the firſt 
buſineſs of which is always to fee what propoſitions 
_—_ want Proving. 


. Good works of Chriſtians cannot put away 
or 4 paſt ſins. 


2. They cannot endure judgment, on a footing of 
ſtrict Juſtice. 

3. They are © pleaſing and acceptable to God.” 

4. The ground on which they are fo, is — 
in God to Chrift. 

5. When Faith is enjoined in Scripture, it is 
ſuppoſed productive, or vital; as much as when 
a mai is commanded to do anything, he 1s ſuppoſed 
to be alive. | 

xvIII. Good works of Chriſtians cannot put 
away or expiate paſt ins. This ſeems ſelf-evident; 
or, no reaſon can be aſſigned why they /rould: 
ſuppoſe an kundred good actions, could they make 
any man innocent, who had committed murder, 
robbery, adultery, &c.? moſt wicked men perform 
many actions, which are innocent, or even uſeful : 
even a robber robs but /e/dom.—Beſides, thoſe ac- 
tions of Chriſtians, which are called good works, 
are in fact imperfef, and are allowed to be ſo.— 
And moreover, remiſſion muſt be an act of God; 
we cannot ſee how it can be the immediate effect 
of human actions: when they are inſtrumental to 
our remiſſion, it muſt be becauſe they are made ſo 
by the Divine Goodneſs. 

xIxX. Good works of Chriſtians (ſuch as are 
commonly called ſo) cannot endure Judgment, on a 


footing of ſtrict Juſtice. ö 
. | [ 
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If all men have ſinned, and Chriſtian good 
works cannot expiate ſin, this muſt follow: for a 
man's whole life will be judged at once. 

But, under the preceding* Article, we have al- 
ready ſhewn, that we are not accounted righteous 
before God for our own works. 

The judgment here ſpoken of 1s underſtood, I 
imagine, to be made with a view to eternity; now 
whatever ſome men may think our good works de- 
ſerve, no reaſonable man can think, that they de- 
ſerve an eternity of ſupreme happineſs. This is far- 
ther inſiſted on by Bp. Warburton, in the ninth 
Book * of his Divine Legation. 

xx. The good actions of Chriſtians are plea/ing 
to God.— 

This is our priacipal propofition, under the pre- 
ſent Article, But, in proving it, I would not con- 
fine myſelf to thoſe texts, which mention Chriſtian 
virtue merely as p/ea/ing or acceptable to the Deity; 
I would alſo mention ſome of thoſe, which repre -. 
ſent it as the great end of the Chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion: for it is evident, that whatever accompliſhes: 
the main purpoſe of Chriſtianity, muſt be pleaſing 
to him from whom it proceeded. We may add, 


that thoſe actions which God rewards, muſt b 


acceptable to him: and ſo muſt the oppofites to ſuch 
as he puniſhes The beſt and fullef proot of onr 
preſent propoſition, that I know of, is in Tayla's 
Key to the Apoſtolic writings ; it begins at Paya- 
graph 167, and extends to 288.— All that I can 
now do, is to ſelect a few of the plaineſt texts, 
ſuch as ſhew themſelves to be to our purpoſe with- 
out any comment; and conclude with his cor.clu- 


non: 


r Art. x1. Set. xx III. Page 630 4to. | 

t There is, indeed, another great end Pa Chriſtianity, which 
ought never to be 3 procuring for Nog, of ſins; 
without which Virtue could not attain its rewar 
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. fron: though I would recommend a full confi. 
. deration of the Proof to each fudent, that he may 
be the better prepared not only for preaching 
Chriftian Virtue, but for reading the arguments 
of Antinomians, and of thoſe who favour the 
Agency of God on the human mind in the 
greateſt degree. 

That our Church does allow Virtue to be the 
main end of Chriſtianity, ſeems true. In the Ne- 
ceſſury Doctrine, &c. the part on Good Workes begins 
thus; All preachynge and learnyng of the worde 
of God in Chriſtis churche, ought to tende to 
this ende, that men male be induced, not onely to 
Enowe God, and to beleve and truſte in hym, but 
alſo to honour and ferve hym with good woorkes,” &c. 
—And our Homily, ſecond part on“ Faith, ſays, 
All Holy Scripture beareth witnefs, that a true 
lively (the epithets of our Article) faith in Chriſt 
doth bring forth good works.” 

But to come to our Selection. 

Matt. v. 16.—Let your light ſo ſhine before 
men, that they may ſee your 
good works. 

— — 20. — except your 7:ghteouſnefs ſhall 
exceed the righteouſneſs of the 
Scribes, &c. ye ſhall in no caſe 
enter into the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven. 

vii. 21.—doing the Will of God is greatly 
preferred to calling Chriſt Lord. 

— — 23.—Chriſt tells the workers of in- 
quity, that he never knew them ; 
even though they had propheſied 
and wrought miracles in his 
name. 


The 
u Page zo. 8vo. 
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The parables of the Virgins, Talents, &c. aim to 
promote good works, 
Luke i. 75.—gives a general idea of Chriſtians as 
ſerving God in holineſs and righte- 
oulnels. b 
In the Acts of the Apoſtles, the thing protlai med 
on great occaſions, on eminent publications of 
Chriſtianity, is, God ſent Chriſt to bleſs you in 
turning away every one of you from his 7717quittes. 
Acts x. 2,——Cornelius, repreſenting the Gen- 
tiles, is commended as deyour, 
giving much alms to the people, 
and performing the duty of prayer. 
—— ver. 35.—rcligion and righteouſneſs are ac- 
| cepted. 

xvii. 30, 31.—the Athenians are taught, that 
under Chriſtianity men are to re- 
pent, and to be judged in righte- 
ouſneſs. 

— XX. 21.—the Epheſians are inſtructed to 
unite repentance towards God with 

faith towards Jeſus Chriſt. 

xxlv. 16.—St. Paul declares to Felix, that 
his principal aim 1s, to have a 
conſcience void of offence. 

ver. 2 5. — He reaſons publicly to Felix on 
righteouſneſs, temperance, and a tu- 
ture judgment. 

xXxv1i, 18. 20.—He ſolemnly tells Agrippa, 
that his commiſſion was, to turn 
men from the power of Satan 
unto God; to call upon them to 
repent, and to do works meet for 
repentance. | 

Rom. vi. 4. 22.— We are perſuaded to walk in 

newneſs of Life; to have our fruit 
unto holineſs. 
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Rom. xii. 1,—We are to make ourſelves a livin 
ſacrifice, (Liturgy, /ively,) holy, 

| acceptable, 

1 Cor. vi. 20. —Chriſt hath bought us with a 

ne price; and therefore we are to 
glorify Godin Body and Spirit. 

—— xv. 58.— We are to be ſtedfaſt, unmove- 
able, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord: our labour 
will not be in vain. 

2 Cor. ix. 7.—God loveth a chearſul giver. 

Gal. v. 6.—Faith 1s to work by Love : or bene- 

volence. 

— vi. 9.— We are not to be weary in we!!- 

doing ; with future reward. 

Epheſ. iv. 24*.—The Chriſtian character (the 
new man) conſiſts in righteouſneſs 
and holineſs. 

Phil. iv. 8.—Enumerates the qualities of virtuous 

actions; with warm feeling. 

1 Theſſ. ii. 4. We are to perform moral duties, 

not as pleaſing men, but God. 

iv. 7.— We are called (or made Cyriſ- 

trans) unto holineſs. 

1 Tim. 1. 19.— Without Conſcience, we ſhould 

make ſhipwreck concerning Faith. 

v. 8.—He that neglects to provide for 

his Family (ones) has denied 
the Faith, and is worſe than an 
Infidel. 

2 Tim. 1. 19. — Every one that nameth the 
name of Chriſt muſt depart from 
iniquity. | 


Titus 


x In Eph. ii. compare verſe q, with verſe 10. the one againſt 
reckoning on works, particularly before becoming a Chriſtian ; 
the other againſt negleCting them afterwards, 
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Titus ii. 14.— The end of Chriſt's death was, 
to redeem us from 1niquity, and 
conſecrate a ſet of men zealous 
of good works. 

—— 11. 8,—Belieyers muſt be careful to main- 


tain good works; profitable to 
mankind, 


Heb. x. 24.—Chriſtians muſt ſtimulate one 
another to benevolence and good 
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works. F 
— Till. 16.-With Beneficence God is well [+ 
pleaſed. 


—— — ver. 18.— The proof of a good con- 
ſcience is, a reſolution to live 
honeſtly in all things. 

James ii. 14.—26.—Is capital; celebrated; but 
ſhould here be read carefully. 

1 Pet. ii. 20. Patience in the cauſe of Virtue is 

acceptable with God. 

ver. 24, Chriſt died on the Croſs for a 

moral purpole; that we ſhould 
being dead to /ins, hve to righte 
ouſneſs. 

2 Pet. 1. 5. We are to add to our Faith Virtue. 

1 John in. 8.— Chriſt's purpoſe was, to deſtroy 

the works of the Devil. 

ver. 22,—Chriſtians do things pleaſing in 

the ſight of God. 

Though we have made only a ſelection, yet our 
proof, that Chriſtians are to be virtuous, and may 
pleaſe God by being fo, is abundant. Neverthe- 
leſs, it is to be obſerved, that each Chriſtian is 
not to purſue what he may call Virtue according 
to his own fancy and caprice ; without rule or 
order; without authority; without ſocial regards ; 
without attention to the Scriptures. Our ſervice is 
to be a © reaſonable ſervice,” (Rom. xii. 1.) which 


it 


q 
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it certainly cannot be if we neglect the word of 
God. 

xxi. The ground, on which the good works of 
Chriſtians are pleaſing to God, is a regard to the 
merit of Chriſt. (es Xęicw). 

In the preceding Article? we have proved, that 
we are juſtified by Faith, or by the merits of Chriſt : 
and in the Appendix“ we have ſhewn the efficac 
of the merit, ſufferings, and death of Chrift in re- 
moving out of the way our fraugreſſions and im- 
perfections, fo that they ſhall not act as impedi- 
ments to our avoiding the diſpleaſure, and gaining 
the favour of God; yet perhaps ſomething might 
be mentioned, which affirms more directly, that 
our good works are accepted through Chriſt, If, 
indecd, we are accounted righteous through his merits, 
that is /Fficient* for our purpoſe; yet a few paflages 
may confirm, and illustrate. 

Whenever any good is mentioned, which ariſes 
from the virtues of men, conſidered as members of 
the Church of Chriſt, or, as it may be expreſſed, as 
members of Chriſt, that good muſt be aſcribed to a 
regard, in God, for Chriſt. Thus, as we are 
branches of a“ vine, our fruit would be of no 
value but on account of the ſtem, to which we are 
united. And members, or limbs, have their proper 
uſeful functions, through their union with the 
Head, from whence the Nerves proceed, The en- 
dearing connection marked out Eph. v. 25-33, 
ſhould not be overlooked. See alſo Eph. 1. 20, 
21, the idea of a building. 

Again, thoſe virtues which we practice in imita- 
tion of Chriſt, muſt be ſuppoſed, when they are 

Eh 
y Art. x1. Set. x x iv. 


2 Appendix to Art. x1. Set. xx11. 


1 1232 Edwards ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe: page 50. on 
Juſtification, 


b John xv. 4. | © Eph. iv. 15, 16, 


accepted, to be accepted on his account: to this 
purpoſe we may conſult Matt. xi. 29.— Eph. v. 2. 
—1 Pet. i. 15.— ii. 20, 21.— 1 John ii. 6.—in. 3. 
and other texts of Scripture. Indeed ſuch conduct 
as theſe texts preſcribe is ſomething more than 
mere imitation: it is putting ourſelves upon a foot- 
ing truly Chriſtian. 

There are ſeveral texts, which Gand of Chriſtians 
as created unto good works in Chri/t, or ordained, 
&c. that is, of Chriſtians as mended to be holy 
or virtuous : theſe works mult be accepted; how? 
ſurely through Chriſt. See Rom. viii. 1. 29.— 
Gal. v. 6. — Eph. 1. 4. 6. Eph. ii. 1 v. 8, 
9.— Phil. i. 11.— Titus ii. 11. 14. 

Chriſt is called the Author of Salvation unto all 
them that obey him. — Heb. v. 9. — (Captain, in 
Heb. li. 10.) 

Rom. xi. 1. muſt be underſtood of acceptance 
on a Chriſtian footing, from the argument. and 
ſee Rom. xiv. 17, 18. He that 1n righteouſneſs, 
&c. © ſerveth Chriſt, is acceptable to God,” &c. 

Our thankſgiving and praiſe ſeem accepted through 
Chriſt, Eph. v. 20. — Heb. xi. 15.— 1 Pet. ii. 
= And both thanks and ſervices in general, Col. 
111. 17. 

In Matt. xxv. 40. Acts of beneficence, as they 
are virtually done to Chriſt, muſt, ſurely, be accepted 
by his Father, on his accouut. 

Not to multiply paflages", I will only refer to 
1 Cor. xv. 58.— Col. ii. 17, 24. and recommend 
— 2 Pet. i. 11.with what goes before, to conſidera- 
tion ; particularly ver. 

[ conceive this ſet of texts to be important, on 
account of their tendency to give our good princi- 
ples a right direction: to put our virtues upon a 

right footing; to make us continually act with Cr 


tian 
* See Homily on Faith, zd part, latter half, 
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' tian views, and conſider ourſelves, not as ſeparate 
individuals, which too many are apt to do, but 
as connected with other Chriſtians, and with the 
Head of the Church. 

xx11 When Faith is commended in Scrip- 
twig, it is ſuppoſed to be productive of good 
works. 

This is expreſſed in ſeveral of the texts quoted 
under the third propoſition; Matt. vii. 23. — Acts 
Xx. 21. — Gal. v. 6. — 1 Tim. i. 19. — Titus iii. 8. 
— 2 Pet. i. 5. and in the ſecond chapter of St. 
James's Epiſtle : but our propoſition is frequently 
implied, where it is not expreſſed. Sometimes the 
term Faith is not made uſe of, but ſome other word, 
A he much the ſame thing. As in 1 John 

i. 3—6. From comparing 1 John v. 1. with 
I John i ili. 9. one may fer, that Faith doth not 
commit Sin. The Faith ſpoken of in Heb. xi. 
may not properly be CAriſtian Faith: of whatever 
ſort it be, it was abundantly productive. Hebr. 
x. 22 24. is to our purpoſe; becauſe Faith is 
ment ioned as affecting, firſt the Heart, and then 
the actions. 

xxIII. I here put an end to direct Proof; but 
it may be proper, as before, to take notice of a 
few objeftions, 

Is there no impropriety in calling works good, 
which are acknowledged to be imperfef ? I ſee not 
that there is; to ſpeak fo, is only to uſe popular 
language, which the facred writers themſelves do, 
Anything may, in ſuch language, be called good, 
which excites approbation : and all actions are ap- 
proved, which are better than might have been 


expected; or as well, As arts advance, we ap- 
prove 


© As in St. Paul's account of Abraham's Faith, Rom. iv, 1—3. 
—See St. James's comment; James 11, 21. 
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prove, what may hereafter diſguſt us; and the ſame 
is true of Morals, and Virtue, or good zwworks, At 
no ſtage of the progreſſion could it be faid, that a 
man's virtues could, in ſtrictneſs, % him; yet 
one man's conduct is greatly preferable to another? 
man's; and ſo may be his condition after death 5. 
The Deity may, at any time, accept our crude 
and imperfect virtue; ſomething in the ſame 
way in which a parent accepts a faulty draw- 
ing from his child, if it has been done with a 
good intention, and 1s tolerable for the youth's 
time of Life, and opportunities. Such imperfect, 
unformed, good qualities, a parent accepts as a 
parent, from a family principle; not as a Judge; 
or, at moſt, as a Judge free from ſeverity. The 
intention muſt be deemed the main thing; ations 
are good as expreſſing good“ afeFions. God is 
called the Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, of 
whom the whole Family in heaven and earth are 
named ”—(Eph. iii. 15.) and Chriſtians are ſome- 
times called Brethren of Chriſt.—( Heb. ii. 11.) 
xxiv. Another objection we may take as pro- 
poſed by Dr. Prieftley*. Some, he ſays, define Faith 
« by its effects. In figurative language, which 
conveys no determinate ideas, and theretore leaves 
the mind in great uncertainty, whether it be poſ- 
ſeſſed of it or not.“ This ſeems to be an objection 
levelled at ſeveral of the reformed churches. As to 
ourſelves, we have“ given a plain definition of Faith, 
free from any figure, metaphor, or compariſon ; 
nor did our definition turn upon the effetts of 
Faith. We have, indeed, ſpoken of its effects 2 
© 


f Homo homini quid præſtat! Tea. 
5 Ludlam's Fifth Eſſay, p. 14. 

b Ludlam, Eſſay vi. p. 33. 

i Hiſt, Corr. 1. 264. 

* Art. X1, Set. XVII. 
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of uſe in practice, to enable a man to judge, not 
- what faith 7s, but whether in fact he has the Faith 
meant in ſcripture, or not ; and, one would think, 
no method of ſcrutinizing our principles, would be 
more agreeable to the Socinians, or tend more to 
relieve their © uncertainty.” We uſe Virtue alſo, 
or the effe& of Faith, as an help in judging whe- 
ther any other man has Faith; at leaſt, ſo far, as to 
determine, that no man muſt be allowed to have 
Faith, if it produce 0 good effects. 

This method leaves a man in no uncommon un- 
certainty about his own principles: In order to 
know whether he has benevolence, /oyalty, &c. or 
deceives himſelf about them, he muſt follow the 
ſame courle. 

It is true our Article compares Faith to a fruit- 
tree, and good works to the fruit; but there ſeems 
to be high authority for ſuch a compariſon; as it 
is made repeatedly by our Saviour himſelf. The 
vegetable, or vegetative life, anſwers to the prix- 
ciple, and the fruit to the conduct ariſing from that 
principle. The intention of the compilers of our 
Article in adopting this compariſon, feems viſible 
enough; it is to convict Aypocrites of diſingenu- 
ouſneſs; and the fimilitude proves, that all, who 
pretend to faith without being virtuous, are as diſ- 
ingenuous as one who promiſed to ſend a dog, and 
ſent a dead dog; or a fruit-tree, and ſent one cut 
down, and deprived of all its power of vegetation. 
A compariſon, ſo introduced, is an argument; 
becauſe neither the ſimilarity of the caſes can be 


denied, nor the diſingenuouſneſs in the caſe in- 
troduced. | 


It 


1 Luke vi. 44. referred to in Homily on Faith, third part, 


p. 34, octavo.— John xv. 2.— ee alſo Matt, vii. 20. — xl. 33. 
—XV. 13. t 
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It will ſeldom happen, that we need go deeper 
than this; yet, to ſay the truth, we may ſometimes 
be driven, by obſtinate cavilling, to deſcend one 
ſtep farther. If a man will not be contented with 
the rational account now given, but will ſtill per- 
fiſt in ſaying, you take your idea of Faith, not 
from Faith itſelf, but from ſome effe&s of what you 
deſcribe and define; the anſwer hen muſt be, all 
active principles, ſuch is the confined knowledge of 
man, may, in ſome caſes, oblige us to have res 
courle to their effects, merely to deſcribe or define 
them. — What is Gunpowder? at firit we only, in 
anſwer, define gunpowder by its ingredients; Nitre, 
with a little Sulphur and charcoal : this will gene- 


rally ſerve to deſcribe, or define, gunpowder. But 


ſuppoſe you try this compoſition, and it makes no 
exploſion ? = then you ſay, immediately, this is not 
right gunpowder : what? did it not anſwer to your 
definition? I do not care how it was mixed, ſays a 
plain man, but I am ſure, that is not right gun- 
powder, which will not go off when you rouch it 
with fire. And ſome 1nquiſitive ſpectators might 
go farther, and ſay, perhaps the nitre was not rig t 
nitre, nor the ſu/phur right ſulphur, &c. and then 
our difficulties multiply upon us Here is, no 
doubt, a perplexity; we have not determinate 
ideas; but yet the perplexity 1s one, under which 
we ſhould make ourſelves very ea/y, as a matter of 
ſpeculation ; and for practice, we ſhould contrive 
the beſt methods we could, to cure our gunpowder; 
but we ſhould never reſt contented till it had its 
uſual effects. Nor is there any good reaſon why 
perplexity ſhould occaſion greater uneaſineſs, if we 
were obliged to quit our definition of Faith, and 
ſay, this is not riglit faith, becauſe it has not the 
right Het: of Faith. 
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XXV. It may be aſked, does not the doctrine of 
our church make vir/ue to be only of ſecondary im- 
portance? I may anſwer in the negative. Under 
the tenth Article it was ſhewn, that though Chriſ- 
tian virtue 15 to be aſcribed to divine aſſiſtance, yet 
we are not to * waz? for that aſſiſtance, but to aim 
immediately at the beſt of conduct, with the 
greateſt earneſtneſs.— And under the eleventh it 
was ſhewn, that when it is ſaid, we are not juſti- 
fied by our works, it is ſuppoſed that we have 
exerted ourſelves, and been diligent to come as 
near perfection as poſſible. By Biſhop Warbur- 
ton's account, juſtification by Faith only“, has its 
very foundation 1n good works. And how can 
virtue be better ſecured, than by a man's acting 
from Chriſtian principles? In proving the doctrine 
as we profeſs it, we have ſhewn, that a main end 
and defign of Chriſtianity, was to reſtore and im- 
prove Virtue. —The other main end is, to effect re- 
miſſion of ſins, in order that our improved virtue 
might be effectual in procuring eternal happineſs, 
The latter may indeed be conceived as comprized 
in the former. 

Can any one mean, that the dignity of virtue is 
lowered becauſe. we cannot be juſtified by it, but 
only can do things . pleaſing and acceptable to 
God?” what can be higher in its nature than 
pleaſing God ? the all-perfe& Being ! that Being 
by whom we were created and redeemed ! by 
whom we are perpetually preſerved, and ſanctified 
what ideas and feelings muſt any one have, 
to murmur as if his virtue was not ſufficiently 
honoured, when it is capable of effects, which may 

be deſcribed 1 in ſuch a manner | 5 
ut 


m Art, x, Sect. xxxv. > Art. x1. Sect. xV111. 
o Art. X11, Sect. 11, and Div. Leg. Book 1 ix. Vol, 3. page 
689, quarto. 
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But laſtly, I would aſk, will not, after all, our 
Sentence at the day“ of Judgment, depend upon our 
works The Scripture* declares it will, and there- 
fore it will; but is ſuch declaration agreeable to 
our theory of Juſtification by Faith? This is a 
queſtion, which ſeems to have occaſioned ſome 
trouble to ſeveral © adyocates of Juſtification by 
Faith only; therefore 1 will hazard an obſervation 
or two upon it. | 

When it is ſaid, our ſentence will depend upon 
our actions, actions muſt include the principles or 
affections, by which they are performed: the fame 


action may proceed from benevolence and ſclfiſh- 


neſs, or oſtentation; from piety and hypocriſy. 
The merits of Chriſt ſupply imperfection; but 


imperfection admits of degrees ; the merits of our 


Lord do not ſupply in ſuch a manner as to make 
all men, who are imperfect in very different de- 
grees, to be upon the ſame footing. I make theſe 
two remarks chiefly to prevent our proceeding un- 
der the influence of wrong notions. 

Faith muſt produce good works : without recur- 
ring to the ſcriptural proof juſt * now given, we 
mult think, that, if a man has an honeſt prin- 
ciple of doing his own part, and an ingenuous 
confidence in God, it muſt impell him to action. 
One cannot conceive ſuch a principle to exiſt in a 
Chriſtian, and not to ſet him upon good works. — 
It ſeems therefore much, or entirely, the fame 
thing, in a general view, whether Faith is to be 

rewarded, 


Art. x1. Sect. xxVv11. and Appendix to Art, xi. Sect, 
xxiv. 

2 Rom. ii. 6—1 1. &c. Matt. xxv. 31—46. . 

r See Jonathan Edwards on Juſtification, 95. 101. Dickin- 
ſon's Letters, particularly, p. 315. 
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rewarded, or Virtue, And any difference will be 
rather a difference of modes of expreſſion, than of 
doctrines; rather of words, than things. Nay, if 
it ſhould ſometimes occur, in So ipture, that we are 
to be rewarded for Faith, and ſometimes, that we 
are to be rewarded for works, there would not 
neceſſarily be any inconſiſtency ; any more than 
there would be 1n ſaying, at one time, peace was 
effected by Bravery and military ſkill; and, at an- 
other, peace was effected by the demolition of a 
Citadel; or, to keep to morals, in ſaying, at one 
time, a man was rewarded for his generoſity, and ſay- 
ing, at another, that he was rewarded for his generors 
aclions: whenever one of theſe things was ſaid, the 
other would be implied'.. Faith is the key to Vir- 
tue, and to reward : for it admits men into the 
ſociety, of which Chriſt is the Head; the natural 
effect of which is, both to make them virtuous, 
and to gain a ſuperior reward for every particular 
degree of Virtue. The Key may often imply the 
treaſures, to which it gives admittance, 

All then that we have to fee is, that it may, on 
ſome occaſions, be reaſonable to uſe the language, 
that virtue, or good works, will be rewarded, 
rather than that Faith will be rewarded. To fay, 
that different degrees of Faith, or of a faithful 
principle connecting us with Chriſtianity, will be 
rewarded, cannot be ſo popular a way of talking, 
as to ſay, that men will be rewarded according to 
their conduct, or morals; this latter is what we 
continually experience; it falls in with our com- 
mon notions and apprehenſions ; and as the ſacred 


Writers 


t See general elements about fartial cauſes, Introduction to 
Second Part, Sect. viii. Alſo Locke's Reaſonableneſs, &c. 
Works, Vol. 2. p. 630, 631. quoted by Jon. Edwards on Juſti- 


38 page 12 5, and Short Defence of Atonement, page 45» 
ote. 
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writers ſuit theſe, we muſt expect to find them 
uſing ſuch language. A youth binds himſelf to a 
maſter, with a right diſpoſition; how do men try 
or ſettle, whether Lo is a good apprentice ? by de- 
termining whether he behaves well. 

It may be more proper to /ay, that works will 
be rewarded, at the Day of Judgment, than that 
Faith will; becauſe that Judgment is to be wir- 
neſſed by men and angels. They cannot diſcern 
degrees of Faith, but they may, in ſome meaſure, 
judge of works; at leaſt much better than of Faith: 
they do it every day. 

In the preſent life, it would be more uſeful for 
men to ſay, and feel, that their actions mult come 
into judgment, and produce their happineſs or 
miſery, than that only their Faith would be con- 
ſidered : A man would more eaſily deceive himſelf 
about his Faith, than about his actions; he would 
not be fo good himſelf, nor do ſo much good to 
others, if the trial of his actions did not dwell upon 
his mind. I do not mean, that a man muſt never 
examine his motives; even they will be better ex- 
amined, if actions are performed in a ſpirited man- 
ner, and ſo we reaſon from experiments. 

We once ſpoke of a military * ſpirit as being, in 
ſome reſpects, analogous to Faith. More mult not 
be concluded from illuſtrations than 1s intended 
by them: all we aim at 1s, to make the thing 


underſtood, which we illuſtrate by compariſon ; 


earthly things will not correſpond with heavenly, 
in all particulars. 

A man enters into a regiment with a true mili- 
tary ſpirit, and a ſenſe of honour : the Commander 
of it performs ſome great and uſeful exploits; the 
regiment, a as a body, receives honour; the man 1s 

more 
Art. xi. Set, xxix. 
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more likely to behave well for being admitted into 
| ſuch a body; and more likely to be well rewarded 
for any particular degree of merit. If indeed he 
proves a coward, he may be ſhot; but if he diſ- 
tinguiſhes himſelf as a good ſoldier, he may be 
rewarded; for what, in ſuch caſe, would reward be 
ſaid to be conferred ? for his ſpirit or his actions? 
it might be for either; but if one was expreſſed the 
other would be implied. 

In Scripture, it ſeems moſt natural to ſpeak of 
man as to be tried for his actions, when all mankind 
are in view, and* the ſubject is natural religion: 
(then expreſſions ſhould fall in with notions and 
feclings of all mankind :) but as to be tried for 
his Faith, when there is a danger of a particular 
{et of men being too proud of ſome Revelation, 
and of ſome holineſs preſumed to reſult from it: 
—or when they are called into a new ſociety, ſepa- 
rated from the world, and made a peculiar people, 
merely through favour, 

Jonathan Edwards deſcribes? the rewarding of 
good actions, as real; but their ** rewardableneſs*” 
as being a conſequence of Juſtification: that is, 
after men are juſtified, by admiſſion into the Chriſ- 
tian covenant, one privilege of that Covenant is, 
that their good actions are proper objects of re- 
ward. And the fitneſs of ſuch a covenant, of our 
being /o juſtified, ariſes from hence; that ſuch a 
covenant will promote Virtue. This may be ſafe 
ground; I ſcarcely feel it frm enough. 

The Neceſſary Doctrine, and other writings which 
favour* Juſtification by Faith only, ſpeak of the 


day 


* Art. x1. Set. xXV111. 

On Juſtification, page 100. 

z This is a word, which Baxter 2vi/hes to uſe ; but it ſeems to 
aim too far from cuſtom. Catholic Theology. 

dee Dickinſon's Letters, page 315. 


day of Judgment as that day, in which © every man 
ſhall receive accordying to his workes,” 

xxvi. I will mention no more objections; 
therefore we now proceed to our Application : 
conſiſting, as before, of forms of aſſent, according 
to natural religion and revealed; of mutual con- 
ceſſions of contending parties; and of hints relative 
to Improvements. 

On a footing of natural religion, a man might 
declare ſomething not unlike our preſent Article, 
in the following terms; referring to what had beenꝰ 
declared before. 

Although my improved conduct cannot but 
continue imperfef in the fight of God, notwith- 
ſtanding my care to purify my principles, and en- 
gage in virtuous afſoctations ; although it be till 
incapable of expiating my former offences, and of 
ſtanding a ſevere judgment; yet can it ſcarce fail 
of being pleaſing to my indulgent and merciful 
heavenly parent : the more ſo, on account of the 
meaſures, which I have taken to improve myſelf: 
However, what is the real value of thoſe meaſures, 
I can only judge with ſafety, from my actual im- 
provements.' | 

xxvII. A Chriſtian might aſſent in ſome ſuch 
form as this: | 

Although, as was before intimated, the better 
fort of actions which I perform under the Chriſtian 
covenant, as a member of Chriſt, that is, from 
Faith, cannot expiate my paſt offences, or ſtand in 
judgment, ſuppoſing God rigidly juſt and euere: 
yet, I truſt, they are pleaſing and acceptable to his 
goodneſs; not ſo much for themſelves, as from a 
regard to my Lord and leader, his beloved Son. 
Imperfect as they are, I mult rely on them to 
hinder me from deceiving myſelf about my Faith : 


I muſt 


b Art. xt. Sect. xxx. 
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I muſt never imagine, that I poſſeſs that ſacred 
principle, as I ought to poſſeſs it, unleſs it be con- 
tinually productive of good affections and virtuous 
conduct.” 

XXVI11. We come next to mutual conceſſions.— 
It is much to be ſuſpected, in diſputes on Faith 
and works, that men have not perfectly underſtood 

each others expreſſions ; and that they have not dif- 
fered in reality, ſo much as in appearance ©, 

The Romaniſts and Proteſtants give different ac- 
counts, not ſo much of the efficacy of Chriſt's merits, 
as of the manner in which thoſe merits become effi- 
cacious. The Romaniſts ſeem to hold, that our 
actions“ have real ſtrict merit, but that they receive 
that merit from Chriſt : we ſeem to hold, that our 
good actions have not any real ſtrict merit, but that 
they are accepted as zf they had, through Chriſt. 
Does this amount to more than that they conceive 
merit to be conferred on our actions here, we at the 
Day of Jud ment! a point perhaps at preſent be- 
yond our knowledge. 

In like manner, though ſome ſay, that men are 
juſtified by Faith aud works*, and others mention 
only Faith, yet all theſe may have much the ſame 
meaning; as the latter do not exclude works, but 
will even call them neceſſary *, 

Even the Methodifts, who ſay ſuch ſtrong things 
againſt works, ſeem, the generality of them at leaf, 
to make a good life a neceſſary® condition of Juſti- 
fication at the laſt day. 

But what is to be ſaid of the Socinians? do not 
they reduce all about Juſtification to mere natural 


Religion? 


See concluſion of Jonathan Edwards on Juſtification, 

4 Rhemiſh Teſt. Rom. viii. 18. 

e [ udlam, Eſſay v. page 16. 

f Jonathan Edwards, p. 97, 98, &c. 

E Principles and Practices, &c. page 52. 56, of the firſt 
Letter, 
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Religion? — Dr. Prieſtley affirms, that © nothing is 
requiſite to make men objects of his (God's) 
favour, but ſuch moral conduct as he has made ; 
them capable of;” but then he ſeems to own, juſt 
afterwards, that he cannot © at preſent” “ explain 
all particular expreſſions 1 in the Apoſtolical Epi/les, 
&c,” In time” he hopes to © be able, without 
any effort or fraining, to explain” them all. All we 
can aſk for therefore now is a ſuſpen/ion of hoſtilities; 
but what, from an adverſary, can be more full to 
our purpoſe than ſuch expreſſions, if we really mean 
to draw the doctrines of our religion from Scripture ? 

xxix. Nothing now remains, except the ſub- 
ject of Improvements : but it ſeems beſt to defer that 
ſubject till we have examined the thirteenth Article. 


b Hiſt, Corr. 1. 279. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


OF WORKS DONE BEFORE JUSTIFICATION. 


ORKS done before the grace of Chrift, 

and the Inſpiration of his Spirit, are not 
pleaſant to God, foraſmuch as they ſpring not of 
faith in Jeſus Chriſt, neither do they make men 
meet to receive grace, or (as the School-authors 
fay) deſerve grace of congruity : yea, rather for 
that they are not done as God hath willed and 
commanded them to be done, we doubt not but 
they have the nature of fin. 


——— —  - 


1. This Article has ſo harſh a ſound, that I 
wiſh to be indulged in a few words by way of Pre- 
face to it. Something of the kind of thought, 
which it contains, ſeems to be required, in our 
body of doctrines, as reſulting from the preceding 
Articles. From the ninth Article it appears, that 
men, as men, are 1n a ſtate of enmity to God, and 
that their propenſities are fuch as are likely to carry 
them into actual fin. From the eleventh and 
twelfth it appears, that Chri//zans are releaſed from 
that ſtate of enmity, that they are no longer under 
condemnation, collectively ; that they have aſſiſt- 
ance given them for the performance of good 
actions ; and laſtly, that, though their better ſort 
of actions are ſtill imperfect, they are accepted as 
pleaſing to the ſupreme Being, on account of the 

| | | relation 
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relation in which the Agents ſtand to the Head of 
the Chriſtian Society, who has obeyed and ſuffered 
and died for them.—If then men are under diſ- 
pleaſure, and even Chriſtian virtues are only ac- 
cepted through Chriſt, what muſt be the conſe- 
quence with regard to Heathen Virtues ? they cannot 
recommend themſelves, on account of the un- 
happy ſituation of mere men; they have nothing 
to recommend them ; can they, then, be accepted 
as pleaſing to God? muſt they not appear to Him 
faulty and deficient ? 

It the preceding Articles be right, this conſe- 
quence ſeems unavoidable, But then another 
thing is to be conſidered: Six, of any kind, can 
only be declared to men, or laid before them, for 
two purpoſes : 

1. In order that they may puniſi it: 

2. In order that they may avoid it: 

In the preſent caſe, we can have no concern with 
puniſhing, becauſe we cannot judge of the merits 
and demerits (I ſpeak after the manner of men”) 
of the Heathens, in any manner which could qua- 
lify us for ſuch a buſineſs : we are then to leave the 
Heathens, properly ſo called, to God: © how ſhall 
they believe on him, of whom“ they have not 
heard?” —we are to receive the notice of the 
fin mentioned in our Article, as thoſe whoſe con- 
cern is to avoid it. Thus we ſee, that the decla- 
rations, which the Article contains, muſt be ſup- 
poſed to be addreſſed to thoſe, who are nominal 
Chriſtians, or who have opportunity of weighing the 
evidence, which Chriſtianity offers in its own ſup- 
port. To theſe alone, indeed, /criptural arguments 
can be propoled. | 

Both parties therefore, thole who make the de- 
claration of the Article, and thoſe for whom it is 

| made, 
2 Rom, x. 14. 1 
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made, ought to be Chriftians, (as Auguſtin and 
the Pelagians were); or at leaſt to be within reack 
of reaſonings and repreſentations from Chriſtians. — 
Indeed ſcriptural authority may be alledged to 
thoſe who are not Chriſtians, thus; we Chriſtians 
affirm ſuch and ſuch things concerning our reli- 
gion: we have fuch and ſuch arguments in our 
favour; we warn you not to neglect to examine 
thoſe arguments. Dr. Balguy puts this kind of 
warning with great force in the former part of his 
ninth Sermon. 

I hope theſe two obſervations will make us think 
this thirteenth Article rational and pertinent: nay, 
it cannot but appear important allo, we read a part 
of Dr. Paley's* Charge; and a few paſſages out of 
Dr. Balguy's ninth Sermon, and Mr. Ludlam's 
Eſſay on? Juſtification. - 

I now proceed to Hiffory, Explanation, Proof, Ap- 
plication, as uſual. 

11. Hiſtory. In the Apoſtolic Fathers, I do not 
perceive any expreſſions, which ſtrongly mark the 
imperfection of Heathen Virtues. They ſeem to 
write to Fewi/h converts, making uſe of authori- 
ties out of the Old Teſtament. We have not 
any thing, that I remember, (but I have not lately 
read them with care) addreſſed by them to Hea- 
thens as perſuaſives to converſion. And probably 
they had not many of thoſe nominal Chriſtians, for 
whom our Article ſeems calculated: thoſe whom 
they had to deal with, 'would be either rea/ Chril- 
tians, or profeſſed Heathens. Juin“ Martyr and 
Tertullian® expole the imperfections of heathen 
worſhip and heathen Philoſophy, and deſcribe the 
ſuperior worth of Chriſtianity ; but what was wanted, 

in 

d Page 15. 21, quarto. © Near the end, 


s Cohortatio ad Græcos, A. D. 140. | 
* Apologia, A. D. 200. 
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in order to draw forth ſayings exactly to our purpoſe, 
was that kind of perſon, to whom the writings of 
the New Teſtament might be alledged as autho- 
rity, and who, at the ſame time, thought heathen 
principles of morals all that he need cultivate. . 

The concluſion of Ignatius st eighth Section of 
his Epiſtle to the Epheſians, might be read; as 
alſo Irenæus's application of Rom. xi. 24. jointly 
with John iii. 5, 6. or 1 Cor. xv. 50. 

Dr. Nicholls, on this Article, tells us, that Clemens 
Alexandrinus* was the firff, who highly extolled 
heathen virtues and heathen Philoſophers, It ap- 
pears to me, from the paſſages produced, that 
Clement did not mean anything inconſiſtent with our 
doctrine: that he meant only to juſtify the ways of 
God to man; or to illuſtrate revealed truths. He 
uſes expreſſions more ſtrong than could have been 
prudently uſed after controverſy was ſtarted; ſuch as, 
that Philoſophers were to Heathens, ſomething analo- 
you to Prophets amongſt the Jews ; and that Philo- 

ophy juſtiſfied the Heathens; but then he is ſpeaking 
only of the times before Chrift; he was not ſaying, - 
that the {ame thing would hold good under Chrifti- 
anity.—Ciryſaſtom was much later; he lived after 
controverſy on our ſubject had ariſen ; yet he ſays, 
that it was enough for Heathens to know God 
| {meaning that Idolatry muſt always be bad) but 
ow, (in Chryſoſtom's time) they ought to know 

Chriſt. of Sag To 
This is not commending heathen virtue in 
compariſon of Chriſtian; it is only ſaying, men 
ſhould zow be Chriſtians, though before the coming 
of 


f Veneer quotes this paſſage, and that from Irenzus Adv. 
5. 10,—Welchman alſo has theſe paſſages, but the ſtu- 
dent would do beſt to conſult the Fathers themſelves. 
5 A. D. 194. h A. D. 398. 
See Nicholls on the Article. 
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of Chriſt they could not be ſo; God is good at 
at all times, and to all men; Chriſtians are juſti- 
fied by Faith, but Salvation, ſuch as natural reli- 
gion beſtows, could only be given to Heathens 
according to their obedience to the law“ written in 
their Hearts. — This only amounts to much the 
ſame with what Dr. Paley' ſays ; they will be ac- 
cepted, together with thoſe who are inſtructed in 
the Law, and obey it.“ 

Dr. Nicholls gives, as oppoſed to theſe paſſages 
from Clement of Alexandria and Chryſoſtom, ſome 
from Cyprian and Jerom. They ſay, that heathen 
Virtues® are not, or might not be, rigt virtues; 
as, for inſtance, heathen patience was, or might be, 
apathy, ſtupidity, &c.;— heathen fortitude, raſh- 
neſs ; heathen prudence, cunning ; and ſo on; I 
only mean to ſhew the general nature of the re- 
mark. Let us be chaſte, Gon Ferom, by Faith ; that 
1s on Chriſtian principles; and, in like manner, 
wiſe, brave, tempergte. This I take to be exceed- 
ing good ſenſe ; and worthy of our molt attentive 
obſervation. 1t might be partly the reſult of ex- 
perience; but we can fee, that the bravery of a 
robber only enhances the injury he commits. I 
all the virtues of human life were performed from 
Faith, meaning the Chriitian principle of action, 
the man who performed them, would approach 
much nearer to the character of the Anueaos, or 
perfectly virtuous* man, than any one who at- 
tempted the ſame on Heathen principles : and this 

| ſeems 

K Rom. ii. 15. 1 Charge, page 17. 

m Cyprian, A. D. 248. de con. patient. — Jerom, A. D. 392. 
on Gal. iii. 

n Auguſtin mentions the prudence of the avaritious, with a 
reference to Hor Ep. 1. 1. per mare,“ &c.——The juſtice 
and fortitude (Cardinal virtues) of Catiline, with a reference to 


dalluſt's account of him. 
* Art. xi. Sect. xiv. 
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ſeems to be the idea, which ſome of the Chriſtian 
Fathers had, when they uſed the expreſſion of the 
Prophet, ſeveral times quoted in the New Teſta- 
ment, the Juſt, Jaws, all live by his Faith > 
ſhall conduct himſelf through life on that principle v. 
St. Paul ſeems rather to apply the ſaying of Habak- 
kuk as meaning, that the Juſt ſhall enjoy eternal 
life through his Faith: his Faith ſhall fave him.—- 
(Luke vii. 50. or xvill, 42.) | 
111. I mention next the age of the Pelagian 
Controverſy, the fifth century.—We have ſeen, 
that the Pelagians were againſt the doctrine of the 
neceſſity of Grace for acting well: in arguing on 
this doctrine, they" uſed a plea, which led to 
the ſubject now before us. Why, they urged, 
ſhould we have internal aſſiſtance, in order to our 
performing good actions, when ſome of the Hea- 
thens, who had no ſuch help, performed ſuch great 
exploits, and diſplayed ſuch admirable virtues ?— 
they inſtanced in Fabricius, Fabius, Regulus“, 
Scipio. The orthodox Auguſtin, always vigilant, 
replied, that the Heathens were not virtuous 
as a Chriſtian ought to be; that, if they per- 
formed actions good in their kind, they per- 
formed them 1; from inferior motives; not with 
a view to the Glory of God, &c. their conduct, 
though well meant, was, in ſtrictneſs, deficient, 
faulty; nay, conſidering the nature of perfect Chriſ- 
tian virtue, it might even be called /inful : what 
there was of good in it, might indeed leſſen future 
puniſhment*, or even procure temporal rewards; 
but could by no means have the effect of Chriſtian 
virtue 


P Hab. ii. 4. —Rom. i. 17.—Gal ili. 11.—Heb. x. 38. 
4 Art. x. Sect. v. 

r Voſſii Hiſt. Pelag. Theſis x. of Lib. 3. part 2. 

Aug. Contra Julianum, Lib. iv. Sect. 17. Ed. Antv. 
t Voſlius, page 677. | 

VOL, 111. AA 
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virtue to gain eternal happineſs. If that great end 
could be effected by the Religion of Nature, if 
mere men could attain to perfect * then 
Chriſt died in vain. 

Whoever wiſhes to examine more minutely 3 into 
this controverſy, may conſult Yeſinus's Hiſtoria 
Pelagiana before - mentioned: the third part of his 
third book is on this ſubject, and is entitled, De 
virtutibus Geutilium n.“ I have conſulted the fourth 
Bock of Auguſtin's work contra Fulianum, but I 
do not find myſelf always fatisfied with the reaſon- 
ing of that great Father, or with his application of 
texts of Scripture. Dr. Prieſtley has a“ ſhort paſ- 
ſage, which may be read, I will only add a few 
expreſſions from the ancients, which may ſerve as 
an Hiſtory of that particular expreſſion, which 
feems fo harſh, and with which our Article con- 
cludes, about heathen virtues having the Nature 
of Sin. 

Jerom concludes his paſſage on Gal. iii. with 
theſe words, © fine quo (Chriſto) omnis virtus in 
vitio eff,” Auguſtin” ſays, © illud quod minus eſt 
quam debet, ex vitio eſt.” —And, to Julianus, 
negare non potes eum peccare qui male quodlibet 
facit“. —One might read Voſſius's contents of 
his 12th Theſis, lib. 3, part 3. And under it 
Bellarmin's account of Auguſtin's taking Six in a 
large ſenſe, as meaning, whatever has not all the 
perfection, of which it is? capable. 

iv. We will next take notice of the ſcholaſtic 
ages; and, as the “ /chool-authors” are particularly 
meaticncd! in this Article, I have before“ ſaid, 


that 


u See alſo a little, page 667, Fol. 

x Hiſt. Corr. 1. page 300. 

Y Ep. 29, ad Hieron. qu aoted by Nicholls on Article xv. 
2 An Julianum lib. 4. Sect. 30. Ed. Antv. 

2 Voſſius, Fol. p. 680. 

d Art. 1x, Sect. x1; and Art. x. Sect. x. 
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that I would here give ſome account of them. 
They have been the admiration, and now ſeem to 
be the je/© of Europe. I wiſh, at leaſt, to ſpeak 
of them without copying the language of any age. 
— The Scholaftici uſed to mean Rhetoricians, who 
declaimed *, not about buſineſs, but for improve- 
ment, = They were e oyoay, in /eifure, as oppoſed 
to the hurry of real cauſes; but the word, from 
denoting declaiming Rhetoricians, came to ſignify 
Barrifters, or Advocates ; yet it ſeems to have had 
its primitive meaning when Charlemagne inſtituted: 
Seminaries of Learning, in Monaſteries'and Cathe- 
drals, and Schools properly ſo called: only the 
Scholaſtici extended the ſubject of their inſtruc- 
tions to * Philoſophy ; which they refined and made 
complex by eagerly improving one another, and 
eſpecially by commenting upon Arifotle * : and then 
they mixed this Philoſophy with Chri/tianity ; ap- 
plying it particularly to the ſet of ſubjects now 
before us: A very ſubtle Logic was neceſſary, 
in order to carry on very ſubtle diſputes in Meta- 
phyſics. 

I have mentioned Charlemagne, who died A. D. 


814, at the age of 72; but the origin of ſcholaſtic . 


- divinity, like that of other things which ſprang up 
in times of ignorance, is very obſcure and uncer- 
tain, Three periods are mentioned® ; its Infancy, its 

Maturity, 


© See Watburton, quarto, Vol. 3. page 630.- Dr, Balguy, 
Page 193. 330. ; ; | | 
Thoſe who taught Rhetoric, uſed, at one time, to be called 
ite : ſuch were Libanius, &c,—Eunapius wrote the Lives 
of Philoſophers and Sophiſts —Sophi/t is ſometimes an Artiſt, 
in almoſt anything; or a Philoſopher, &c, 
© Scholz Philoſophorum. Cic. 
f Dr. Balguy, 330. | 3 
E In the 2 die may be found ſeveral things here ſaid of 
the Schoolmen, LE 
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Maturity, and its Old Age. Its Infancy may be dated 
. early in the twelfth Century; Lanfranc died in 
1089, and Peter Lombard in 1164; and they are 
ſaid to have lived in its infancy. Its ripe age may 
be ſaid to have begun in the year 1220, and to 
have continued to the time of Durand of St. Por- 
cian, (who died in the year 1333, ) or, we may 
ſay, an hundred years; and its Old age may be faid 
to have begun from 1320, and to have ended, 
with Gabriel Biel, in the 15th Century. It might 
be expected, that a kind of learning much ad- 
mired, ſhould produce other authors after this 
time, whilſt the admiration continued :—Swarez, 
who died 1n 1617, is reckoned a ſchoolman; he 
is very voluminous in his comments upon thoſe who 
went before him.—But it may be as well to men- 
tion one or two names, in particular. 

Peter Lombard, called Lombard from his being 
born at Navarre in Lombardy, wrote a ſmall book 
of Sentences compiled from the Fathers, on dif- 
ferent points, in a manner adapted to reconcile 
their ſeeming differences : from whence he was 
called the Maſter of the Sentences :— The number of 
folios which have been written upon this book 1s 
aſtoniſhing; itſelf only a ſmall quarto. Peter 
was particularly eminent at Paris; where he was 
preceptor to the Royal Family, one of whom de- 
clined the Archbiſhopric of Paris in his favour. 

We may next mention Thomas, commonly 
called Thomas * Aquinas, becauſe he was of the 
noble family of the Counts of Aquino near Naples, 
which family has produced ſome tamous Generals : 


He 


n Thomas Aquinas died in the year 1274, at the age of 48; 
his native place Aquinum was the ſame as Juvenal's ; whence 
Juvenal is called Aquinas by the writers of his Life: ſee before, 

alſo the third Satire of Juvenal, near 


Art. x, Set, x, — See 
the end, 
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He is often called, in books, Str. Thomas. He 
lived in the thirteenth Century, in the middle, or 
ripe age, of Scholaſtic learning. He was ve 
highly eſteemed, and called at Paris Doctor“ Ange- 
licus : his Summa Theologiz is accounted by the 
Authors of the Encyclopédie (or by ſome perſons, 
whoſe judgment they think worth recording), a 
capital work of its kind; yet they are not reckoned 
great favourers of Theology, ſuch as it has been in 
general.—Though he travelled much, and taught 
every where, and only lived to the age of 48, he 
has left works which fill eighteen volumes folio, 
and which ſhew ſuch intenſity of thought, as to 
make it very probable, that they were all written 
with a mind on the full ſtretch. 

Laftly, we may mention Smarez : though he 
died ſo late as 1617, yet I am more inclined to 
mention him than to dwell longer on the times 
before him. He was a Spaniard, of Grenada, a 
Jeſuit, a teacher of Theology, and uſually reckon- 
ed among the Schoolmen, notwithſtanding the time 
in which he lived. We have his works in twenty- 
three volumes folio, abridged by Noel in two 
volumes folio. He was reckoned to ſtate opinions 
well: but, though he wrote againſt the Reforma- 
tion, in defence of Popery, yet his book on that 
ſubje& was burnt at Paris by the common execu- 
tioner, as encouraging Scdition and Rebelhon.— 
There are five volumes folio of his works, in which 
are forty-three Diſſertations, all on the third part of 

the Summa of Thomas Aquinas. 
I Will mention no more facts relative to the 
Schoolmen ; but ſome were neceſſary as a a for 
| ome 


i Thomas a Becket is alſo ſometimes called St. Thomas, 

* Titles of this fort were given to ſeveral Schoolmen.— 
Durand was Doctor Reſolutiſſimus. One Schoolman was Doctor 
Irrefragabilis, 
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ſome judgment concerning their merits. My idea 
is, that they have ſhewn great intellectual powers, 
and that they did not run into all their diſquiſi- 
tions without ſome view to utility ; that 1s, they 
wanted very nice diſtinctions, in order to keep 
their ideas from running together, and in order to 
explain all the acts of the mind without leaving 
anything to the judgment of common ſenſe.— 
Thus all their diſtinctions might be founded in 
nature, yet they might be too minute to be really 
uſeful :—-men may explain a thing, and yet the 
explanation ſhall be more burthenſome to the 
mind, than one leſs full and perfe&t would be, 
which left more to the quick operations of reaſon 
and ſenſe. If a man was to deſcribe, with the 
greateſt poſſible minuteneſs, a common act of 
viſion, he muſt become very abſtruſe and hard 
to underſtand : If he undertook to deſcribe all the 
properties of the different ſurfaces, of which the 
{urface of an human body conſiſts, he might paſs 
his whole life in the work, and do little good; or, 
on the whole, do harm. 8 
A man may write with ſome view to clearing up 
things, and yet may run into an intolerable multi- 
plicity of words; eſpecially if he runs on in an 
analytical method, and indulges himſelf in preju- 
dice and hypotheſis. The Categories of Ariſtotle 
uſed to be ſtudied for Biſhoprics; any one may 
now eaſily form his own judgment on that work 
from conſulting Mr. Harris's Philoſophical Ar- 
rangements. 

I would. not have it underſtood, that ] think re- 
ſearches are to be given up the moment we find 
ourſelves at a loſs to perceive particular uſes to 
which they may be applied: if ſpeculation only 
enlarges the mind, and ſtrengthens its faculties, it 
may be continued tor a time; though only fo long 

as 
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as reaſon and experience dictate thut it will be uſe- 
ful upon the whole. As ſome bodily exerciſes 
ſhew, to our ſurprize, what the Body is capable of, 

ſo may ſome mental exerciſes do with regard to the 
mind; and both may point out the way to im- 
provement. It is not clear to me, that we ſhould 
at this time have had ſuch reaſoning powers as we 
have, if no great efforts, no paſſionate exertions, 
had been made by the Schoolmen'. 

v. But to proceed with our Hiſtory. We may, 
for anything I recollect, paſs on to the age of the 
Reformation. Let us begin with the Romaniſts.— 
Under the eleventh Article“, I read a paſſage from 
a Popiſh Hiſtorian, in which Luther is introduced 
as affirming, that ** good works,” © how good 
ſoever they might appear,” were mortal fins.” — 
I ſuppoſe Luther muſt mean good works of Hea- 
thens. In the ſixth Seſſion of the Council of Trent, 
the ſeventh Canon anathematizes thoſe, who ſay, 
that all works done before Juſtification, however 
performed, are really fins; but the firſt canon 
affirms, that no man can be ju/ified either by works 
of Nature, or of the Law of Moſes, without 
divine Grace by Jeſus Chriſt. (By the way, can 
thoſe works be otherwiſe than faulty, by which a 
man cannot be accounted righteous?) In the de- 
cree preceding the Canons, which exprefles doc- 
trines, with reaſons on which they are grounded, 

all merit in thoſe, who are candidates for Juſtifi- 
cation, ſeems fully diſclaimed; in the fifth Chap- 
ter, we have © nulls eorum exiſtentibus meritis ;” 
in the eighth, © nihil corum que juſtificationem 
præcedunt, 


Dr. Waterland gives an idea of the Schoolmen in his ac- 
count of the Argument à priori; his notion is alſo mentioned in 
bis life, in the Biographia Britannica. 

m See Art, xi. Seck. v1, et Du Pin. Compend. Vol. 4. p. 16. 
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præcedunt, five fides, five opera, ipſam Juſtifi- 
cationis Gratiam promeretur.” Nor do I lee an 

diſtinction of merits into different ſorts ; but it is 
found in the works of Cardinal“ Cajetan, who was 

a great Ambaſſador and Divine at the time of the 

Reformation: and in the Rhemi/h Teſtament on 

Acts x. 2, we find mention of congruity : I ima- 

gine what our Church oppoſes, may be found in 

this paſſage ; ** Such workes as are done before 

Juſtification, though they ſuffiſe not to ſalvation, 

yet be acceptable preparatives* to the Grace of Juſ- 

tification ;”—he adds, * ſuch workes preparative 

come of Grace alfo ; otherwiſe they could never 

deſerve at God's hand, of congruity, or any other- 

wiſe, towards Juſtification.” 

The reformed churches in general, I think, agree 
with the Church of England. In the twentieth 
Article of the Auguſtan Confeſſion, we have “ nec 
placent Deo opera ſecundæ tabulæ, nifi fides acce- 
dat, quod propter Chriſtum placeat hæc inchoata et 
imperiecta-obedienna.” 

Mr. Hume's account might be introduced here, 
of Cranmer's traming the Articles; Mr. Hume un- 
derſtands our Articles to mean, * that no Hea- 
then, however virtuous, can eſcape an endleſs ſtate 
of the moſt exquiſite miſery ?.” 

With regard to the Church of England, the Ne- 
ceſſury Doctrine does not ſeem to enter much into 
our preſent ſubject. In the part relating to Good 
works, it deſcribes moral acts, done without faith 
in Chriſt, as what it does ot profeſs to treat of; 


yet 


n This Cardinal's name was Thomas de Jie: he was born at 
Gaieta (not far from Naples), and was afterwards Biſhop there. 

9 In our tenth Article we have, „cannot turn and prepare 
himſelf,” dee the explanation, Se. xxv1. of that Article. 

? Hume's Hiſt. 4to. Vol. 3. page 334. 1ſt Ed. the paſſage is 
quoted by MEG page 159. of his Life of Cranmer. 
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yet adds, by the way, that they are good in their 
kind, and ſometimes followed with temporal re- 
wards, though not available to the attaining of 
everlaſting life. In our Reformatio Legum, we find 
an intention to proceed againſt thoſe, who hold, 
that by free-will alone, without any other ſpecial 
Grace of Chriſt, men may live* well. In the life 
of Biſhop Ridley, it is obſerved, that our Homilies 
deny the value of © thoſe ſpecious works, appa- 
rently good, but done without Faith, in oppoſition 
to the Anabaptiſtis The place where this ſubject 
1s mentioned, 1s the firſt part of our Homily on 
Good Works. In general, I reſpe&, ſometimes ad- 
mire, our Homilies; but I know not whether the 
expreſſions on the preſent ſubject, are not ſome- 
what too ſtrong* for me; though they may be 
chiefly borrowed from Chryſoſtom and Auguſtin. 
—Yet the expreſſions of Jonathan Edwards ſeem 
ſtronger than thoſe of our Homily ; he talks of 
man being *© finitely guilty” “ beheld of God 
as infinitely the object of his diſpleaſure* and 
wrath, or infinitely hateful in his eyes.” And Anti- 
nomians muſt of courſe be inclined to ſpeak harſh 
language againſt the virtues (ſo called) of mere 
men. Baxter, in a Dialogue® in his Catholic Theo- 
logy, introduces a Libertine or Antinomian, ſaying, 
„They (the wicked) muſt be frf made godly, (that 
is, made Chriſtians ;) and the heart renewed, that the 
Life (or conduct) may be amended.” —And © with- 
out Faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe God, or do 
anything which 1s not abominable to him.” —The 
famous Antinomian Dr. Criſpe gave an odd turn 
to virtue before juſtification; inſtead of diſputing 

whether 

2 De Hzreſibus, cap. 7. r Pa . 
5 Homily on Good Warks, Part 1. SS 


t On Juſtification, 31. 
» Page 258. 9 Art. x11. Sect. 1. of this. 
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whether well-meaning men had any title to Juſti- 
fication, he dwelt upon juſtifying the wicked ; as 
wicked; © while* they were in the moſt deſperate 
devilliſh condition of all,” &c.—this is one way of 
ending all diſpute about men's deſerving * Grace 
of congruity.“ It may perhaps have been intended, 
not only to edify and comfort, but (as Bayes ſays) 
to * elevate and ſurprize.” 

vi. With regard to the Sociniaus, we have 
lately ſeen?, that God's favour is, according to. 
them, to be obtained “ in all fituations” by moral 
conduct. The Racovian Catechiſm athrms *, that 
Juſtification by Faith has no concern with the 
times before the coming of Chriſt.——Mr. Graham 
holds“, that good works are of themſelves accept- 
able to God ; but I do not know whether he makes 
any diſtinction between works done before Juſtifi- 
cation and after it. 

vii. I may here cloſe my hiſtorical remarks, 
and proceed to Explanation. 

The title is, Of Works done before Juſtification :” 
that is, works done before a perſon acts as a mem- 
ber of rhe Chriſtian covenant : this will ſufficiently 
appear from what was {aid under the twelfth Ar- 
ticle, about works which “ follow after Juſtifica- 
tion.” Several phraſes may expreſs our becoming 
Chriſtians, becauſe, if all goes on in due courſe, 
as planned, ſeveral things take place at that time : 
but we ſhall come to ſome of theſe phraſes very 
foon.—From the title, we paſs to the Article. 


VIII. Works® 


* See Geree's Epiſtle to thę. Reader; not very far from the 
end. — Sidney Coll. Library, T—;—38. 

y Hiſt. Corr. Vol. 1. p. 279.— Art. x11, Sect. xxvIII. 

2 Page 212. | 

See Short Defence of Atonement, page 38. 

> Art, x11. Sect. v111. 
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VIII. Works — again“ we aſk what kind of 
works may be here meant? the anſwer is, the ſame 
kind which is called in the tenth Article our own 
« natural good * wworks;” the epithet © good” is in- 
deed here omitted; but the ſame kind of actions 
muſt be meant : no one would require to have it 
declared, that heathen vices are not pleaſant to 
God; or the actions of Heathens in general; with- 
out diſtinction into well and 1l|-meant.—lt ſeems 
not improbable, that the epithet © good” has, in 
this Article, been purpoſely omitted by the com- 
pilers, in order to avoid the ſeeming contradiction, 
which there would be in affirming, that good works 
have undoubtedly the nature of Sin.—If we can- 
nect this Article with the preceding, we ſee the 
two ſorts of good works, Chriſtian and heathen, 
compared with each other; the former declared to 
be pleaſing to God, the latter not pleafing : both im- 
perfect in themſelves; but the former pleaſing * ix 
Chriſt,” the latter not pleaſing, becauſe ſeen only in 
themſelves. 

I do not think, that, in ſtrictneſs, our Article 
repreſents heathen good works as diſpleafing to 
God. | 

IX. © Done before the Grace of Chriſt” —ano- 
ther phraſe for before becoming Chriſtians : —we 
find this uſed in the Acts of the Council of Trent, 
Seſſion vi. Canon 1. it may be preferred here to 
other equivalent phraſes, as oppoſed to what has 
been ſometimes called“ the it grace of God; that 
aſſiſtance, which he may have been pleaſed to give 
to Heathens.—We have ſeen ſomething near this 
phraſe as uſed by Dr.* Redman. In Scripture, it 


© Art. x11, Se. v1. and places there referred to. 

d Art. x, Set. XXV111. | 

E Art. x. Sect. xL111. from Jortin's fix Diſſertations, p. 84. 
—See alſo Art. x. Sect. xix. 

Art. X11. Sect. v1. or Life of Ridley, p. 351. 
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is well known, the phraſe uſed in our Article oc- 
curs; as we conclude our public prayers with, 
«© the Grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt,” &c.— 
(2 Cor. end.) 

x. And the Inſpiration of his Spirit“ this 
phraſe ſeems to me equivalent to the laſt: there 
was, no doubt, ſome reaſon for adding it. The 
Spirits of Chrift,” at leaſt, is a ſcriptural ex- 
preſſion. Perhaps Grace might ſeem too general a 
word, as meaning Favour, of any kind; help, ex- 
ternal as well as internal. But we can fee, that both 
this phraſe and the laſt give, by intimation, ſome 
reaſon for a doctrine, which may ſeem harſh ; that 
they tend to take off, or to ſoften prejudices againſt 
it. As our inability to pleaſe God before we be- 
come diſciples of Chrif is the thing to be im- 
prefſed, thoſe expreſſions of ſcripture, which have 
the neareſt relation to Chriſt, muſt be preferable 
to all others; both in point of propriety and 
utility. Afterwards, in the ſixteenth Article, re- 
cetving the Holy Ghoſt is ſpoken of without any 
mention of the Spirit being the Spirit of Chriſt. 

Our explanation might be confirmed by com- 
paring the Title of the Article, with the part of it 
already mentioned: from ſuch a comparifon it 
muſt appear, that Works done before Juſtifi- 
cation,” muſt mean the ſame with, works done 
before the Grace of Chriſt, and the Inſpiration of 
his Spirit.” 

Theſe two phraſes, expreſſing the ratification on 
God's part, of our admiſſion into Chriſtianity, 
might ſeem particularly proper; more proper than 
Baptiſm, as the Article is chiefly intended for zom:- 
nal Chriſtians ; that is, for thoſe, who had been 
baptized, but did not act on principles properly 
Chriſtian: ſuch perſons do works after Baptiſm. 


which 
b Rom. vili. 9. 
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which are on the fame footing of works before 
Fuſtification ; or works after becoming nominal Chriſ- 
tians, and before becoming real Chriſtians. | 

In different Confeſſions of Faith, or different au- 
thors, we may expect to find this fame thing ex- 
preſſed in a variety of phraſes. Perſons not yet 
become real Chriſtians, may be called the anrege- 
nerate", or in Latin, irregeniti, and nox-renati*; 
their Hate may be called that before juſtification, 
or before Yocation :—or the juſtified may be called 
converted”. 

In Scripture, we find the ſame variety : conſult 
1 Cor. vi. 11.”"—Titus 11. 7. (where our bein 
put into a way of Salvation, is expreſſed by © Heirs” 
and“ Hope” :) —in Eph. ii. 8, we have ſaved; in 
Heb. vi. 4. enlightened, (from whence thoſe who 
had been Catechumens and were completed Chriſ- 
tians, uſed to be called QuriGopeves,) —/| ocation and 
called are common,—cholen, or ele#.—See Tay- 
lor's Key, Chap. vi. or a ſhort expreſſion ® in Para- 
graph 167. | 

All faid againſt ſuch good works as we have 
deſcribed, muſt apply to well-meant actions in a 
ſtate of Apoſtacy, a fortiori. Works before attain- 
ing to a ſtate of Juſtification muſt, at leaſt, be 
as pleaſing to God, as works after renouncing ſuch 


a ſtate. 


XI. © Are 


b Baxter, Cath. Rel. p. 258. 

i Voſſi Hiſt. Pel. I. 3. part 3. verſus finem. 

* Ellis on the Article. Art. x11. Sect. viii. 

= Art. x11. Set, VII. | 

Taylor ſeems to miſtake (Key, Chap. vi.) in ſome degree, 
when he makes regenerate, &c, &c. apply to all Chriſtians, 
good and bad; I think ſome terms are uſed fo as to ſeem to in- 
clude the Sad, only becauſe it is taken for granted, as a matter 
of courſe, that the internal diſpoſitions will anſwer to the ex- 
ternal ſigns and profeſſions. —Titus iii. 7. Heirs”) hope,” — 
belong to all Chriſtians in this way. 
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; Xt. Are not pleaſant to Cod —they not having 

. the property, which make Chriſtian good works 
pleaſing. Of the meaning of the word“ pleaſant” 
enough was ſaid under the twelfth Article. Per- 
haps ſome perſons might be willing to allow, that 
certain actions are not pleaſant to God, who would 
not call them hateful or offenfive to him. 

xII. Foraſmuch as they fpring not of Faith in 
Jeſus Chriſt” —here is a particular reaſon openly 
affigned, why heathen virtues are not pleaſing to 
God: the conſequence is, that, if we thought 
the fame for other reaſons, ſuch opinion, though it 
might be juſt, would not belong to this Article; 
—and, if we did not admit s reaſon, our ad- 
mitting the opinion upon other reaſons would be 
mfufficient. 

XII1i. *©£ Neither do they make men meet to receive 
Grace” — the Grace here meant muſt be the fame 
with that before mentioned, the Grace of Chriſt, or 
that given peculiarly to Chriſtians. 

Meet, ſignifies proper, it: in Cooper's The- 
faurus it is Engliſh for aptus; as meeteneſs is for con- 
gruentia; and aptus and congruus are uſed, ſeemingly, 
as ſy nonymous:— fit implies a ſort of coinridence of 
different things, as of a key with the wards of a 
lock, and fo does congruns : the fitneſs of things, 
which, with ſome, is the criterion of Virtue, ſeems 
the ſame with congruity or propriety. Cooper lived 
in the time of our Queen Elizabeth ; in the ſame 

reign in which our Articles were publiſhed. —In 
ſome ſenſe I ſhould think, that a man who meant 
well, would be more fit to receive Chriſtianity, 
than one who lived ill; but the idea of the Arti- 
cle ſeems to be, that a man, by living what might 
be called well, under natural religion, would not be, 
on that account, a fit ohiect for God to confer the 
benefits of Chriſtianity upon, in ſuch ſenſe, 15 

| 0 
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God did not confer Chriſtianity upon him, he 
might be blamed as miſſing or overlooking a fit 
object. If a man is a fit objeft of charity, ſome 
blame 1s always ſuppoſed to reft upon us if we do 
not reheve him. A fit object of Charity, would, 
in the language of the Article, be called, one 
meet to receive Alms.—This obſervation will be 
confirmed by the next. £ 

XIV. Or (as the ſchool-authors ſay”) — this 
ſeems to make the expreſſion, © meet to receive 
Grace,” equivalent to that which follows, © deſerve 
grace of congruity :“ the one expreſſion popular, the 
other ſcholaſtic. —The latin does not mention “ the 


School-authors;” inſtead of, „as the School-au- 


thors ſay,” it has, © ut Multi vocant:“ —but the 
Engliſh and Latin are equally authentic. 

« Deſerve Grace of congruity”'—1 uſed to want a 
comma after ©* Grace;” the words founded as if 
„Grace of congruity,” was fome kind of Grace, 
inſtead of, deſerving “ Grace, of congruity,” being 
a way of deſerving Grace: other people may not 
have been ſo ſimple'. A man may deſerve any 
thing either ex condigno, or ex congruo; either of 
{to uſe the prepoktion ** of” in the old ſenſe) con- 
dignity, or of congruity ; that is, either of Aridi right, 
or according to all fitneſs or propriety. A ſervant 
deſerves his wages ex condigno; he may deſerve a 


ſupport in ces or old age, ex congruo, of con- 


gruity*.” Sometimes inſtead of ex congruo, the 


phraſe, 
o Whit I was reviſing this for the preſs, in November 1796, 
L accidentally met with ſome popular Sermons on the thirty- 
vine Articles, by Boys : as I remember, he ſeemed to want the 
comma here mentioned. And I have fancied, that Bp. Bur et 
did not rightly conceive the meaning of the words under ex- 
planation in the preſent Section; or indeed the meaning of the 
thirteenth Article atlarge. 
P Ido not find this diſtindion in Peter Lombard; I ſee it 
frequently mentioned in Thomas Aquinas's Summa ; but I do 
not readily find a definition of it, 
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phraſe, „er proportione,” is uſed; and then ſome 
diſpenſer of rewards and emoluments is conceived 
to give them 1n proportion to the merits of differ. 
ent men. 

We ſhould conſider what idea we have of a 
man, who does not grant that, which 1s deſerved, 
of congruity,” as fit, or proper. We certainly 
always b/ame ſuch a perſon : nay, his conduct ex- 
cites our indignation : we Conceive him as denying 
that, which he would have been compelled to 
grant, if Laws could have been made to fuit all 
circumſtances: and his mean evaſion of the ſpirit of 
the Laws, by the imperfection of the Letter, in- 
creaſes our diſapprobat ion and abhorrence. 

xv. Lea rather”—18 beſt underſtood by the 
Latin, imo—nay; the word rather ſounds more 
comparative than it is here. When it is ſaid, that a 
thing 1 is rather this than that, the meaning may be, 
that it is not either one or the other; but here the 
word rather does not prevent the aſſertion, which 
follows it, from being ab/o/nte. 

XVI. *© For that they are not done as God hath 
willed and commanded them to be done — here is 
another reaſon openly aſſigned, to which the obſer- 
vation before * made is applicable. Of any parti- 
cular man, it can ſcarce be ſaid, that he does things 
differently from what God has commanded, if he 
has never received the command, nor had a power 
of receiving it. In ſtrictneſs, a ſervant may do 
contrary to what his Maſter has commanded, 
though 4e has received no- command ; has not 
heard of the orders which were given out; but 
this muſt be through 7gnorance + the ſervant, in 
that caſe, is not thought to be at all concerned 
with what the Maſter has ordered. God winks * at 
ignorance, when it is involuntary, though he may 


reward. 
4 Sect. x11. | r Acts xvii. 30. 
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reward, in the higheſt degree, thoſe who both know 
his will and dp it. 


XVII. © We doubt not but they have the nature 
of Sin.” 

The Hiftory of this expreſſion, already given, 
will ſerve, in ſome ſort, for an explanation of it; 
but ſomething muſt be added. The fame kind of 
expreſhon has occurred * 1n the ninth Article: con- 
cupiſcence was ſaid to have the nature of fin, be- 
cauſe it comes of fin, and leads to fin : that is, it 
is diſtinguiſhable from fin, ſtrictly ſo called. — 
* We doubt not,” —odd as it may ſeem, this expreſ- 
ton, and others reſembling it, imply ſome doubt: 
we do not uſe ſuch expreſſions in things quite free 
from doubt. 

S11:—&pagravuu, means, aberrare, to miſs a path, 
or a mark: we may be ſaid to ſin whenever we 
miſs the right path which would lead to the mark; 
whenever we deviate from Rectitude; though ever 
ſo little. In Hebrew N has the ſame ſignifica- 
tions; it implies an aim, natural or moral. But when 
ve have continued a while in rectitude, and apo/tatize 
from it, no mark is then ſuppoſed to be in view; 
deviating is then expreſſed by WD and going 
beyond bounds, that is, tranſpgreſſing, is expreſſed 
by YWD: whenever we do any of theſe things, in 
ever ſo ſmall a degree, we" /in: mere man, eſpeci- 
ally as deſcribed under the ninth Article, muſt be 
continually doing ſome of theſe. Indeed every 
one, who falls ſhort of perfect virtue, may be ſaid, 
in ſtrictneſs to fin; which in fact every man does; 

8 for 
* Art. 1x, Sect. X11. xx III. XXVI. xxx. 


© See Parkhurſt's Lexicon under Hy. 

u In Engliſh, we uſe deviating and tranſgrefjing in both a 
natural and moral ſenſe : have we nothing like apagraru ? to 
miſs a mark and i our duty? I have done nothing amiſs? is 
this uſed chiefly in negative phraſes ? | 


YOL. IHE. B B 
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for efabliſhed virtue, though it may approach nearer 
and ncarer to pertect virtue, has, in no country, 
hitherto reached it; nor perhaps ever may. No 
wonder we ſhould miſs a mark, if we do not ſee per- 
fectly where it is placed. This gradual progreſſion 
and advancement towards moral perfection, ſeems 
acknowledged by Chriſtianity : as appears from 
Phil, i. 9, 10.— Phil. iii. 13.—2 Pet. end. Even 
Chriſtian virtues have, in themſelves, the nature 
of Sin,” tor they are confeſſedly imperfect; only 
they are accepted through Chriſt, (as before, Sect. 
VIII.) 

Some fins are called wenial* fins : ſome actions, 
owned wrong in certain reſpects, are rewarded.—- 
If you ſaw a child pick a pocket, though he 
thought little or no harm, you would own the 
action had “e nature of Sin;“ and would influ- 
ence him to deſiſt from ſuch conduct. Cyrus 
giving the longer cloak to the taller boy ?, had the 
nature of fin: and ſo had the Spartar's expoſing 
his child, and the American's* deſtroying his Pa- 
rent. Every action is rewarded according to rules 
of eſtabliſhed virtue, however faulty. 

Indeed the Sin, of which heathen virtues have 
the nature, cannot be ſin of every kind; it can 
only conſiſt of abuſes of the moral faculty. Actions 
well intended, cannot be wrong but by lome 
wrongneſs in that faculty. Well-meaning men 
will often be wrongly formed ** concerning the 
nature and conſequences of human actions;“ they 
will often have wrong * objects of approbation 

and 


#4 John V. 17. Epuy c α g B eos Jae 

Ken. Cyrop. Book 1. page 24. 8vo. 

* Robertſon's Hiſtory of America. The cuſtom of deſtroy- 
ing an infirm child, with religious ceremonies, is ſtill prevaleut 
in the Eaſt Indies. 
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and diſapprobation *;”” and will often approve and 
diſapprove in wrong degrees; either too much or 
too little. In any of theſe caſes, their actions have 
the nature of /in ;-—but if any one reflects, that 
theſe are the kind of faults, of which our Ar- 
ticle treats, he will not feel much ſhocked at its 
harſhneſs. 

While men continue under the influence of a 
miſinformed or perverted moral faculty, even in- 
voluntarily, their actions may be ſaid to have the 
nature of fin, however God may be pleaſed to 
accept their Per/ons ; but, if they continue in ſuch 
a ſtate voluntarily, when they might avoid it, their 
caſe muſt be much worſe : and we have ſuppoſed 
our Article to be, properly, aimed at ſuch. Con- 
ſidering what has been done and ſuffered, in order 
to make. men act on Chriſtian principles, refuſing 
to act upon them, is not only preſumption, per- 
verſeneſs, and rebellion, but hardneſs of heart and 
ingratitude. 

Let then the brilliant actions of the Heathens 
be applauded, when ſuch applauſe will beſt warm 
the human heart to virtue; but the real nature of 
their imperfection muſt be fully expoſed, when- 
ever the applauſe due to them makes men negli- 
gent of higher and purer principles than thoſe on 
which they were performed. But we muſt not for- 
get, that we are now only explaining : however let 
our explanation cloſe here. 

xvIII. We come now to our Proof: 

The matter of the Article may be divided into three 

propofitions, which need not be proved very fully, 

this Article being a Corollary from the ninth and two 
following; as was ſhewn at the opening of it. 

1. Chriſtians 


Dr. Balguy's M. S. Heads of Lectures in Morality, Part 3. 
Chap. 2. 
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1. Chriſtians ought not to conſider Heathes 
virtues AS, in ſtrictneſs, pleaſing to God; becauſe 
ſuch virtues have not that right Chri/ftian prin- 
ciple to recommend chem, which is intended for 
all mankind. 

2. Good actions, popularly ſo called, of men 
not yet admitted into Chriſtianity, cannot entitle 
them, even on a footing of propriety, to ſuch 
divine aſſiſtance, as may effect their admiſſion. 

3. The good actions of mere men, who have no 
connexion with Chriſtianity, may, in ſtrictneſs, be 
conſidered as having the nature of fin ; becauſe 
they do not anſwer perfectly to the Will, or to the 
Laws of God. 

X1X. In the firſt and third propoſitions, the 
Reaſons make part of the propoſitions, according 
to what was laid down in the Explanation. 

It will be owned, that while we are ſpeaking of 
ſtrictneſs, thoſe Aion which have the nature of 
lin, cannot, in themſelves, be pleaſing to God; 
therefore if we prove the third propoſition, the 
firſt will be proved of courſe. And in the expla- 
nation of the word * pleaſant” (Set. xi.) we 
have already given the reaſon ſuggeſted by the 
rwelfth Article; and have ſpoken to the fame pur- 
pole in the Pretace to this Article. Only we may 
keep 1n mind, that, as Chriſtianity 1s intended for 
all mankind, it muſt ſeem a failure, and be, if one 
may ſo ſpeak, a kind of diſappointment, whenever 
men are not influenced, in their actions, by a 
Chriſtian principle. Let us now take the ſecond 
propoſition. 

xx. Good actions, popularly fo called, of men 
not yet admitted into Chriſtianity, cannot entitle 
them, even on a footing of propriety, to ſuch divine 
aſſiſtance as may effect their admiſſion, 


The 
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The benefits of the Chriſtian covenant are al- 
ways repreſented in Scripture as matter of mere 
favour : this has been ſufficiently ſhewn * before; 
Taylor © ſhews it more at large. On a footing of 
common reaſon, one may ſay, that, if good ac- 
tions, performed under natural religion, can claim 
any reward, they can only claim the rewards of 
natural religion: ſurely not an eternity“ of ſupreme 
happineſs. 

Again, to ſay that a man deſerves any thing, is 
the ſame thing as to ſay, if he has it not, the per- 
ſon, from whom he deſerves it, is unjuſt, or acts 
improperly : ſhall God be conſidered as culpable 
becauſe he does not beſtow ineſtimable bleſſings 
on certain imperfect moral agents? nay, becauſe 
he does not beſtow them on ſome, who might ob- 
tain them, by obſerving the gracious conditions 
which he is pleaſed to propoſe! 

xxi. The good actions of mere men, who have 
no connexion with Chriſtianity, may, in ſtrictneſs, 
be conſidered as having the Nature of Sin: becauſe 
they do not anſwer perfectly to the Will, or to the 
Laws of God, If the ninth Article is juſt, this pro- 
poſition muſt be ſo too: If men are all, as men, 
concluded © under fin, their actions muſt have the 
nature of fin: and what was ſaid of the @eanua 
raęxes not being ſubject to the Law of God, muſt 
ſtill hold good ?. Indeed it was ſcarcely poſſible to 
explain what was meant by Heathen Virtues having 
the Nature of Sin, without giving reafons for our 


preſent propoſition: only we may now add, that 
the 


> Art. xz Sect. xXx11t. Fro . 
© Key—preſixed to Romans, Par. 167 —- 169. page 55. 
« Art. x11. Sect. x1x.— Warburton Div. Leg. Book ix. 
page 630, quarto. 2 
© Gal. iii. 22. f Rom. viii. 7. Art. 1x. Sect. xXV1. 
Life of Bp. Ridley, page 346, from Neceſſary Doctrine. 
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the Will of God can be ſatisfied with nothing 
ſhort of perfect virtue : and that his Laws, or com- 
mands, muſt enjoin perfect virtue, though it is 
by experience that mere man gradually finds 
them out. 


XX11, But perhaps it is not ſo much to our 


purpoſe to conſider the good actions of thoſe, who 


are involuntarily mere men, as to take notice of 
the virtues of thoſe, who are Heathens by choice. 


Yet that their condu& muſt have the nature of fin, 


has been“ already obſerved, and indeed is ſelf- 
evident. Mr. Ludlam concludes his Effay on 
Juſtification with ſome expreſſions much to our 
purpole *; and Dr. Balguy's ninth diſcourſe is well 
worth taking into our proof ; as well as the part of 
Dr. Paley's Charge before-mentioned'; and the 
paſlage of Biſhop Warburton's Doctrine of Grace, 
mentioned at the ſame time. 

Whoever acts from lower motives when he can 
act from higher, muſt offend the Deity : this every 
man does, (we are now taking the divine authority 
of the Scriptures for granted) who prefers prin- 
ciples merely moral, to Chriſtian principles. It 1s, 
no doubt, on many occaſions, praiſe-worthy to act 
from a defire of eſteem, and of feeling ſatisfied 
with ourſelves ; from a ſenſe of honour and de- 
cency, from a ſentiment of benevolence, or from ® 
a veneration for the ſanctity of the Laws; but 
whoever conſiders the Nature of Chriſtian Faith, 
muſt ſurely regard it as a much Jig er principle 
than theſe ; eſpecially when acknowledged as of an 
original immediately divine: its views take in all 
time, paſt and future; it cannot be exerted with- 

N out 


h Sect. xv II. i John ix. 41. 
& See alſo page 13. 


1 Se. I. where all theſe are referred to. | 
m See Diderot's Dedication of his Pere de Famille. 
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out ſentiments of the moſt tender affection, the 
moſt ardent gratitude, and the moft exalted ad- 
miration. ET" 

The Duelliſt has, no doubt, ſome virtuous 
feelings, of fortitude, abhorrence of injury, and 
delicacy about reputation ; he is willing to brave 
death in defence of honour : Chivalry made men 
pitiful ® and courteous ; made them give honour to 
the woman as to © the weaker * veſſel; and who- 
ever has the true ſpirit of Chivalry poſſeſſes ſome 
qualities, which are nobly amiable: but, when fine 
ſentiments, or fine qualities, are maintained, or ap- 
plied, in a manner differing widely from that, 
which ** God hath willed and commanded,” they 
have not the effects of Virtue ; nay, may be con- 
fidered as faulty, in themſelves, or as having the 
nature of Sin. 

Though this may be a ſufficient proof of our 
propoſition, I would wiſh not to cloſe it without a 
few paſſages of Scripture : the more, as ſome texts 
are uſed, even by Auguſtinꝰ himſelf, which do not 
leem to me, to have weight in the preſent queſ- 
tion. —Heb. xi. 6. ſeems to relate to natural reli- 
gion, and to imply, that no Chriſtian can reaſon- 
ably object to Faith being made the principle of 
Chriſtianity, becauſe it muſt be the principle of 
all religion. Rom. xiv. 23. appears, from the 
context, to mean, that, in doubtful cafes, it is 
wrong to do any thing which one 7hinks wrong, 
though it may be right for another to do the fame 
thing if he things it right: and Titus i. 15. ſeems 


to expreſs much the ſame thought; all things are 


innocent, generally ſpeaking, in him who, from 
| habit, 


" 1 Pet. iii. 8, © x Pet. ll. 7. 
? Ad Julianum, lib. iv. Sect. xxiv. Edit. Antv, 
* Art, x. Sect. xx ix. & Art. x1. Sect. 11. 
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habit, acts innocently ; though this, like moſt 
general expreſſions, implies ſome tacit limitations; 
elſe indeed, in this ſenſe, it would rather make 
againſt our propoſition, than for it. 

As theſe texts are introduced with a view to eat- 
ing things, indifferent by nature, they ſhould not be 
underſtood without ſome reference to that; though 
it be a general fact, that a good mind is fo far a 
compound of good purpoſes, that a good man acts 
well generally without thinking of it; and, in like 
manner, a bad man acts ill: even when the better 
principles of a bad man exert themſelves, they 
produce ſomething wrong, (like the fortitude of a 
robber); nay, his moral faculty ſhews itſelf in 
ſome perverſion or exceſs. But our preſent Ar- 
ticle does not treat of a bad man, only of a vir- 
tuous one. 

But I will now produce a few texts, which ſeem 
to have real weight.—Matr. x. 1 5. 

John iii. 17, 18. 36.—John vi. 28, 29.— Acts 
xvii. 30. for we never are ſaid to cone at that 
which is not faulty. Acts xx. 21. - Rom!. i. 18. 
—1 John iii. 23. and v'. 17. where adm un- 
righteouſneſs” may be* a negation of d b, 
righteouſneſs, or perfect“ virtue. Biſhop Burnet 
uſes Rom. vii. but the ſenſe of that Chapter does 
not ſeem agreed upon, 

If it be proper to take in ations done in a ſtate 
of Apoſtacy, we muſt add, Heb, vi. 4—6. & x. 26. 
38. and x11. 16, 17. 

xxIII. Having finiſned our direct proof, we 
may now propoſe an objection or two. 

„ XXIV. Some 


Rom. viii. 1. zmplies, that there 7s condemnation to thoſe 
who are not in Chriſt Jeſus. 


5 1 John iii. 4. might alſo be read. 

t 1 Pet. iii. 18, we find Chriſt called drag (xer565) UTE 
£9:xwy, the juſt for the unjuſt, 

* Art. xi. Set. XIV. 
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XX1V. Some will be ready to aſk, Is not the 
doctrine that Heathen virtues have the Nature of 
Sin, a cruel one, with regard to a great propor- 
tion of mankind? And is it not contrary to Rom. 
ji. 14. 27. We might expreſs this more fully, by 
aſking, Can the unſhaken honeſty of Ariſtidet have 
the nature of fin? or his patriotic co-operation 
with his enemies for the public good? what ſhall 
we fay of the unremitting beneficenge of Titus? 
or the youthful continence of Scipio When the 
pious daughter fed her ancient parent from her 
breaſt, was not the act pleaſing to our father who 
is in heaven? But what ſhall we ſay of Socrates /! 
who almoſt copied by anticipation him, whom we 
have for an“ example. ? who laboured to brin 

life and immortality to light, who ſuffered in 
the cauſe of pure religion; and who employed 
his laſt hours in ſpeaking favourably to his ac- 
cuſers? to thoſe, through whom he ſuffered an 
unjuſt Death? The anſwer is; this objection re- 
lates to thoſe, who were Heathens unavoidably ; you 
ſay, that virtuous Heathens, who were Heathens 
involuntarily, will be happy : I do not fay they will 
not? ; may they be happy !-—ſome parts of ſcripture 
ſeem to "Sy that men ſhall not be condemned“ for 
being Heathens, who have not heard of the Goſpel; 
how much they may * ms I know not; nor is it 
my buſineſs to determine: but they may mils 
Chriſtian Salvation. Actions may be wrong*®, and 
yet the Agents may be made happy. We men 


ſay, 


* Notice ſhould be taken of 1 Cor. v. 13. that God is the 
judge of Heathen virtue, and on his judgment all may reſt 
ſecure. | 

Pet. ii. 21. 

= Mark xvi. 15, 16.— Rom. x. 14. 

2 Luke xii. 48. * Rom, x, 13. 

© Sect, xvII. 
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ſay, of one another, ſometimes, ©* what that man 
did, was not the right 2hing ; it was not the eti- 
quette, it was not attentive, &c. but the man 
meant no harm, I like the man; had one done the 
ſame, who had enjoyed more advantages and op- 
portunities, I ſhould have certainly reſented it: in 
like manner, might not the Deity take notice, that 
Heathen worſhip is Idolatry, &c. that every fin 
however rug into, makes confuſion, and retards 
the advancement of the general happineſs ; but 
that a Parent © may accept what a Judge might not 
ardon ? 

Moſt thinking* men ſeem to allow, that nazura[ 
virtue may meet with ome rewards; and why may 
not the benefits of the Chriſtian Sacrifice, of * the 
lamb flain from the foundation * of the world,” ex- 
tend, in {ome degree, to thoſe, who lived virtuouſly 
before the Incarnation of Chriſt ? 

St. Paul ſays, (Rom. ii. 14. 27.)—©* When the 
Gentiles, which have not the 13 do by nature, 
the things contained in the Law, theſe, having not 
the Law, are a law unto themſelves.” And he 
tells the Jews, that the Gentiles, F they fulfil the 
Law, ſhall judge them. But it does not feem to 
be plainly affirmed, either that the Gentiles have 
a perfect law, or that they act perfetily up to that 
law, which they have: they were “a law unto 
themſelves ;*—but would that be a perfect law? 
they acted conformably to it in ſome things, and 
* when® they did lo, they were to be commended ; 
and they then judged the Jews, as any ignorant good 
man judges any learned wicked man : — Sodom and 

Gomorrah 


d Art. x11, Sect. xX111. 
© Set. 111. about Auguſtin, and Art. x11. Sect. x1x. 


about Warburton; and Art. x111. about Neceſlary Doctrine 
Sect. v. 


f I Pet. i. 19, 2 20.— Rev. xili. 8. 
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Gomorrah were preferable to thoſe, who rejected 
{acred® truth; that is, who choſe to act on lower 
principles than they might have had to act upon; 
but Sodom and Gomorrah were not Hpotleſs; nor 
even accepted by God in his mercy.— Dr. Balguy 
ſpeaks not as if he thought the Gentiles certainly 
blameleſs, on account of St. Paul's ſaying, when 
they do the things contained in the law; though 
he ſpeaks indulgently; © When they, who are 
ſtrangers to the Goſpel of Chriſt, fulfil the pre- 
cepts of the Goſpel, they will doubtleſs, in ſome 
degree, be intitled to its privileges, and fare in its 
rewards.” 

xxv. An objector might ſay, is it not ſomewhat 
ſtrange that Chriſtians ſhould be required to ſuper- 
ſede the finer principles of human action? I do not 
ſee, that they are required to do ſo: I do not un- 
derſtand, that men, by becoming Chriſtians, ceaſe 
to be men: they acquire a new ruling principle, as 
men do in every new ſtate, but every ordinary 
principle may co-operate with it. The Chriftian 
principle muſt be the ſupreme ; but every principle 
of Virtue may act, in ſubordination to it. 

According to what was“ before obſerved, from 
the ancient Father, let us be juſt, prudent, brave, 
temperate, by PFaith.—Compare Phil. iv. 8, with 
the principles before enumerated, and no material 
difference will be found. In other parts of Scrip- 
ture, inferior motives to virtue are occaſionally 
recommended, though no where inſiſted on as new. 
— Praiſe is propoſed * as an incitement ; the powers 
of Conſcience are deſcribed; and Jeſus himſelf is 
ſaid to have increaſed in favour . In each condi- 

| tion 

s Matt. x. 18.— Dr. F a o this. 

1 nr, 8 

k Rom. xiii. 3.— 1 Pet. ii. 14. 


| Matt. xiv. 2.— John viii, 9.— Rom. ii. 15.—Heb. xiii. 18. 
m Luke ii. 52. 
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tion of life, I ſay, there is a ruliug principle; buy 
with it, ſecondary principles mix and aflimilate ; 
the fuſtice of the foldier mixes with his ruling 
principle of Acnour, and becomes more noble than 
the ſelfiſh and nigeardly honeſty of the lower 
tradeſman or mechanic. — then honour, 
decency, love of order, harmony, beauty, to be 
in a Chriſtian mind; would they degenerate? God 
forbid ! no foil could ſuit them better. 

In fact, I rather fear, that ſome, whoſe minds 
have been intent upon the higher parts of Reli- 
gion, whoſe devout affections have been much in- 
flamed, have neglected the plainer moral duties: 
but this only ſhews, that all our affections muſt be 
guided by reaſon and conſcience®; ſuch neglect is 
wilful, and blameable; but no more to be laid 
to the charge of Chriſtianity, than the fanatical 
follies of the Cruſaders, or the pious cruelties of the 
Inquiſition. 

xxvi. In the laſt place, ſomething, for the 
fake of illuſtration, may be ſuppoſed to be ob- 
jected to that part of our Article, which de- 
clares, that heathen virtues do. not deſerve admiſſion 
into Chriſtianity. Let then the caſe of Cornelius 
be propoſed, as it ſeems to be a ſort of ſtanding 
objection. Was not Cornelius made a Chriſtian 
becauſe he feared God, and worked righteoul- 
neſs *?—I look upon it, that the ſacred Hiſtorian 
certainly meant to commend, as well as to record, 
his virtues; and it does not ſeem inconſiſtent with 
any thing which has been ſaid, to ſuppoſe, that 
thoſe virtues might be, in ſome meaſure, the occa- 

. Aon 


» Here is an appearance of giving ſupremacy to both Faith 
and Conſcience ; but they are ſupreme in different ways; Faith, 
as an active principle, Conſcience as judicial. Faith is a Com- 
mander, Conſcience a judge. 

* Acts x. 35. 
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| Fon of God's diſpenſation to the Gentiles origi- 
aating* from him: nay, might be a perſoual recom- 
menaation : In conferring benefits, you may prefer 
a man for his moral worth, and yet the benefits you 
confer may be wholly gratuitows. You may leave 
your fortune to one, whom you prefer on account 
of his good character, and yet his virtues may give 
him no claim, of any ſort, to your kindneſs.— The 
proper queſtion to be aſked is, would God have 
been culpable, or would he have acted improperly 
to Cornelius, if he had not aſſiſted in his con- 
verſion ?—Every one muſt be too much fhocked 
with the queſtion to think any anſwer neceſſary.— 
The Alms of the worthy Centurion would have 
brought in good intereſt, if hey could have pur- 
chaſed a title to eternal happineſs !-—And, if blame 
would have fallen on the all pure and perfect Being 
for not admitting Cornelius into the Chriſtian cove- 
nant, it muſt now fall on him for every Heathen, 
equally worthy with Cornelius, who continues in 
Heatheniſm. 

XXV11. I will not propoſe any more objections, 
but proceed immediately to our Application, con- 
liſting of the ſame parts as before. 

On a footing of natural religion, a man nick, 
referring to his former declations, ſay ſomething of 
this ſort; 

Jam now in an improved ſtate; if my im- 
proved actions are only pleaſing to God, in any 
degree, becauſe they are recommended by the 
meaſures which I have taken, I ought to conſider 
my unimproved actions as not pleaſing in his fight. 
I So Providence for the opportunities afforded 
me; they were wholly gratuitous and unmerited; if I 


now 


o See Ludlam's 5th Eſſay, page 15. 
q4 Art. x. Set, Xxv1it. 
* Art. X111. Sect. x1v, end. 
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. now content myſelf with ſuch virtues as I practiced 
before I enjoyed them, my beſt actions muſt be 
worſe than they need be; their imperfections muſt 
on that account become leſs excuſeable ; though, 
in truth, if I conceive what they would be, ſup- 
poſing God to expreſs his perfect will, and publiſh 
his all pure commands without reſerve, I may fairly 
fay, that, in their preſent ſtate, they, at beſt, are 
not only imperfect, but fault 

xXxXVIII. On principles of Chriſtianity the de- 
claration might run thus; 

* If the virtues I practiſe fince I became a Chri/- 
tian, are only acceptable to God in Chrift, thoſe 
which I practiſed before, ought now to be looked 
upon, by me, as not acceptable; for want of ſome- 
thing out of themſelves to recommend them.— 
That zhey ſhould give me any claim to the tran- 
ſcendant benefits of Chriſtianity, it is abſurd to 
ſuppoſe: thoſe benefits are mere matter of favour; 
nor could I have blamed any one, if they had not 
been conferred upon me. Now I am a Chriſtian, 
my righteouſneſs muſt exceed that of my natural 
ſtate ; nay, I muſt conſtantly keep in mind, that 
my virtues (as they would be called) in that ſtate, 
having no way to get rid of their faults and imper- 
fections, muſt, in the eye of the all perfect Being, 
appear to have the nature of Sin. 

xxix. With a view to mutual conceſſions, we 
muſt conſider with whom we have any difference 
of opinion on the ſubje& of our preſent Article. 
We may have diſpute with thoſe, who are ſhocked 
at our ſeeming to deny Salvation to Heathens*, 
with Romaniſts, and laſtly, with all thoſe, who 
lightly eſteem our notions of acting as Chriſ- 
tians; be they called Pelagians, or Socinians; or 

| be 


+ See Set, v. about Mr, Hume, &c. 
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be they, without name, only nominal Chriſtians, or 
unbelievers. 

Wich regard to thoſe, who condemn our (roms 
ing rigour to Heathens, I ſhould hope we had made 
them ſufficient conceſſions, under the firſt objec- 
tion, to prevent any diſpute. And the Romaniſts, 
I ſhould hope, would be contented with what we 
have faid in our explanation, I do ſuppoſe, that 
Luther, in oppoſing error, had expreſſed himſelf 
too ſtrongly; but our church 1s always moderate 
and rational : to convince all moderate and rational 
men of that, ſhe need but be rightly anderſtood.— 
As to the third claſs of adverſaries, who content 
themſelves with acting as what they would call vir- 
tuous men, without acting as Chriſtians, to them we 
have no conceſſions to make: we have reaſoned 
with them in order to make them acknowledge 
that it cannot be an indifferent matter whether — 
a diſpenſation as the Chriſtian is neglected or not; 
and in the preceding Article we gave a pretty copi- 
ous account of the texts, which mark out true 
Chriſtians as united to their head, and as ing in 
the capacity of members. Here we muſt reſt the 
matter: the affair is as much practical as ſpecu- 
lative. 

xxx. We have then only remaining the ſubject 
of improvements. It ſeems as if the language of the 
Article might be made more perſpicuous; and, per- 
haps, if the Scholaſtic expreſiion were now omitted, 
no great harm would enſue; though it does refer 
to certain remarks made by our adverſaries.— The 
conſtruction allo of the Article ſeems as if it might 
admit of ſome Improvement; as the middle pro- 
poſition, about meriting Grace, ſeparates two, 
which are nearly alike in meaning. 

But the improvements of the Article are not ſo 
important as thoſe to which it /eads, f 
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It tends to make men act as Chriftians : to relieve 
them from the ſtate of criminals in the fight of Ne 
and to ſet them in the light of adopted Sons : 
make the idea of what Chriſt zaught, did, ſuffered⸗ 
of the Society which he formed, and continually 
ſupports, not only an 1dea acknowledged, like others, 
when particularly attended to; but the ground of 
their habitual purpoſes, views, and behaviour. 

It unites the Chriſtian with the man; revealed 
religion with natural. It arranges things ſo, that 
Faith ſhall have the ſuperiority intended it ; but that 
Reaſon, Conſcience, love of praiſe, and every finer 
ſentiment of the human mind, ſhall have free ſcope, 
and full encouragement. 

It effects that, in the natural conneRion, {ome- 
times rivalſhip, between virtue and religion, neither 
ſhall be neglected; and, by pointing out the man- 
ner in which their provinces may be defined, it 
prevents them from interfering with each other, ſo 
as to cauſe confuſion. Affording to virtue the 
office of a guide; and making Religion to act as a 
motive, or incitement ; ſo that religion ſhall not de- 

enerate into blind zeal, nor virtue into cold 
worldly ſelfiſhnels*. 

All things ſeem in progreſſion; I will conclude this 
Article with ſubmitting to your conſideration two 
paſſages of {cripture, as pointing out the way to 
improvement, the one in Virtue, and the other in 
Religion. — Phil. 1. 10. ſeems to acknowledge the 
gradual improvement of our oral faculties; join 
to it the preceding verſe, and that which follows it, 
and conſider them all together. 1. We have Ayann, 
now moſt uſually called Benevoleuce, the fource of 

ood actions: this muſt produce much praiſe- 
worthy conduct; but it may grow rid and diſor- 
derly.. 2. We have next, therefore, er4yvwrrc, 4 


knowledge 
t See Dr, Balguy, page 204. | 
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knowledge of © the nature and conſequences of hu- 
man * actions.” — This may occaſion too great cold- 
neſs ; we have therefore, 3. In the third place, ang, 
an improved ſenſibility. Theſe together may gene- 
rate a right moral faculty; eig ro dανj,ge ei nwzgs 7% 
Kappe ον, lo that we may approve things that 
are excellent.” When we have got ſo far, we muſt 
be aware of hypocriſy and ſelf- deceit ; fincerity is then 
important, and an inaffenſiuve diſpoſition : we muſt 
aim at being TUO TIT XX8 &ATEOTROT OL let the diſ- 
poſition, thus formed, then proceed to action: our 
good qualities, whether reſpectable or amiable, will 
grow upon us, and produce fruits in abundance, 
both of natural virtue, and Chriſtian righteouſneſs; 
we ſhall be o:TAngwpeve xaprur Iixaoouns Ta di Inox 
Xe: and, at laſt, our character will aſſume a 
celebrity, and will flouriſh «is Jofav xa , Oy. — 
Let any one make this the ſubject of a Sermon: I 
never yet have ; but it could not fail to produce a 
diſcourſe intereſting to all rational Chriſtians. 

The paſſage, pointing out the way to improve- 
ment in Religion, 1s the concluſion of St. Peter's 
ſecoud Epiſtle. 

* Grow in Grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt.” On this J have 
diſcourſed before this Univerſity. 


Dr. Balguy's MS. Heads of Moral Lectures, Part 3. Chap. 2. 


referred to before, Sect. x vit. | 
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ARTICLE XY; 


OF WORKS OF SUPEREROGATION:. 


OLUNTARY Works beſides, over and 

above God's Commandments, which they call 
Works of Supererogation, cannot be taught with- 
out arrogancy and impiety : for by them men do 
declare, that they do not only render unto God as 
much as they are bound to do, but that they do 
more for his ſake, than of bounden duty is re- 
quired : whereas Chriſt ſaith plainly, When ye 
have done all that are commanded to you, fay, We 
are unprofitable ſervants. 


———— — —é 


1. The Hifory of this Article need not be 
long; eſpecially as the ſubject of it is ſo connected 
with the ſubjects of the twenty- ſecond Article.— 
The Romaniſts wiſh to find ſomething of the 
notion of Supererogation in the fifth Century, 
particularly in the works of Auguſtin ; but what 
he ſays wants one eſſential, the zransfer of merits. 
Biſhop Porteus, in his brief confutation of Popery, 
extracted, in a good meaſure, from Archbiſhop 
Secker, (Part ii. Chap. vin.), ſays, that Indulgences, 
except as mitigations of Eccleſiaſtical cenſures, 
were not © known for at leaſt 600 years, perhaps 
much longer; - Works of Supererogation might 
be much longer ſtill before they were definitely 
taught, I have a memorandum of their appear- 


ing 
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ing fir in the twelfth Century; that Century, in 
which the Popes eſtabliſhed their Sovereignty ; and 
in which the remiſſion of certain ſins“ was reſerved 
to the Pope and Biſhops ; but, when I looked laſt 
into Forbes, he did not give me a diſtinct idea on 
this head: ſuppoſe diſtinct knowledge is not 
ealy to be had, and the matter is not important; 
ſo Jam not accurate about it. Moſheim places the 
riſe of the doctrine of Supererogation in the thir- 
teenth Century, which will be authority enough 
for us. | 

The principal thing to be obſerved is, that 
the Romaniſts ſpoke of Chriſt as having ſuf- 
fered, (independently, I think, of the redemption 
of mankind) more than he needed to have ſuf- 
fered, and therefore part of his merits might, ac- 
cording to them, be conſidered as laid up in a 
treaſury; Now in whole diſpoſal ſhould this trea- 
ſure be, but in that of the Church? and who 
ſhould act for the Church, but its earthly Head, 
the Pope — But not only Chriſt had a ſuperabund- 
ance of merit, but ſome of the moſt eminent of 
the Saints; they might have enjoyed this world 
innocently; therefore all their ſelf-denial and vo- 
luntary ſuffering, was ſo much more than innocence ; 
it was merit; and merit which might be transferred 
to poor ordinary, ſinful Chriſtians : ſuch was the 
merit of performing acts of ſupererogation. 

The ſpiritual treaſury of merits, thus amaſſed, 
was ſometimes faid not ro have the power of de- 
livering from eternal puniſhment, but only from 
that temporary Purgatory, of which we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak ſomething Hereaſterè; yet it is 


thought, 
« Dupin's Compendium, 12th Cent laſt chapter. 
> See 13th Cent. Part 2. Chap. 3. Sect. 1.—or octavo, Vol. 3. 
page 242. | 
Under the twenty-ſecond Article. 
| CC 2 
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thought, that, in the minds of the common peo- 
ple, eternal puniſhment and temporary, being both 
after death, were ſometimes confounded ; and that 
ſuch confuſion was rather encouraged . But how 
was any one to get any of this treaſure to be ap- 
plied for his own benefit ? by Charity, either done 
in his life-time, or by will; “Charity ſhall cover 
the multitude of fins ;” charitable bequeſts muſt 
by no means be diſcouraged ; they would gene- 
rally be larger than charitable prefents; ſome ex- 
pedients muſt be found to make them efficacious ; 
Here was great {cope for zraffc, or ſale of ſpiritual 
_ for temporal; and the abuſes run into were 

o great, as to occaſion the beginning of the Re- 
formation: the Council of Trent itſelf made decrees 
againſt them : yet candour muſt remember, that 
the gains ariſing were not applied to the enriching of 
private individuais ; chiefly to the enriching of ſome 
religious Order: and ſome, probably, to advancing 
the honour of Religion. 

The Council of Trent ſeems to avoid the term 
Supererogation, though it calls Indulgences “ cæ- 
leſtes Eccleſiæ f Theſauros.” — This conduct favours 
the idea, that the Romiſh Church rather wiſhes to 
have the doctrine of Supererogation believed by the 
people, than preciſely taugt to all men of im- 
proved minds. — The Rhemiſh Teſtament, which 
was intended for thoſe who underſtood Engliſh and 
not Latin, ſpeaks* plainly. ** Holy Sainctes, or 
other vertuous perſons, may in meaſure and pro- 
portion of other mens neceſſities and deſervings, 
allotte unto them, as wel the ſupererogation of their 
ſpiritual workes, as thoſe that abound 1n ede 

goods, 


4 See Biſhop Porteus, Part 2. Chap. 8, 
* x Pet. iv. 8. 
End of twenty-firſt Seſſion. 


* On 2 Cor. viii. 14. and fee Index, under- Werl and 
Counſels, | | 
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goods, may give almes of their ſuperfluities, to 
them which are in neceflitie.” —The necęſſary doc- 
trine ſeems to have adopted reformed notions in this 
particular; for here Reformation began ; it uſes 
the fext, (Luke xvii. 10.) which is in our Article; 
and exhorts men to keep continually advancing in 
virtue; and repreſents them, the farther they ad- 
vance, as being the more indebted to God for his 
Grace, which enabled them to advance. It alſo 
repreſents our duties as being enjoined, not for any 
benefit to God, but merely for our own® good. — 
The third part of our Homily on Good Works, 
turns to ridicule the Lamps always running over, 
the markets of merits, the works of overflowing 
abundance, of ſupererogating Papiſts : and by ſo 
doing, ſhews how neceſſary it was, at the time of 
the Reformation, to expoſe the corrupt practices 
and ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh Church, to the 
People; and to declare againſt ſuch corruptions in 
the new body of doctrines. 

As the ſubject of works of ſupererogation is 
intimately connected with the ſubjects of Article 
XX11, you may aſk, why is it placed ere? Be- 
cauſe it is in the midſt of Articles, which ſhew 
the abſurdity of it; and even on the principles 
of the Romaniſts themſelves. It relates to the 
ations of individuals, and to their being accepted 
and rewarded by the Deity. 

11. We may now proceed to explanation. The 
chief thing to be explained is the ile, Of works 
of ſupererogation.” — Rogare legem, is to propoſe a 
law, or aſe the people whether it may proceed : 
Erogare, is properly to make a law, or an order, 
for paying wy ſum out of a public zreaſury; but 

the 


Of good works; not very far from the end: the pages are 
not numbered. 
C 3 
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the word is uſed alſo for paying, or laying out. — 
In Luke x. 35, weoodamavaw, to ſpend over and 
above, is tranſlated, in the Vulgate, by ſupererogo; 
which, as one fingle word, does not ſeem pefectly 
claſſical, though it might be really in / at Rome; 
but that is the caſe with ſeveral expreſſions, taken 
from common life, which are found in the Vul- 
gate', Now here are wo as of beneficence men- 
tioned, as done by the good Samaritan ; one defi- 
nite, the other indefinite ; the definite, giving two 
denarn ; the indefinite, ſaying, * whatſoever thou 
ſpendeſt more, quodcunque ſupererogaveris, when 
I come again I will repay thee.” —The Fathers, in 
preſſing duties, determinate and indeterminate, 
though not belonging to acts of beneficence, 
had ſometimes recourſe to this paſſage of Scrip- 
ture. I do not wonder at their dwelling on any- 
thing ſo excellent; they would compare definite 
commands, or prohibitions, to the two pence*; 

and things left to expedience, to the unlimited order 
of the Samaritan :—and ſometimes, (perhaps more 
frequently) any commands, though not very definite, 
ſuch as duo præcepta caritatis, (the love of God and 
man, I ſuppoſe,) to the ſum paid, and mere ad- 
vice, ſuch as St. Paul ſometimes gives, to the inde- 
finite commiſſion. — Hence the famous diſtinction 
of Precepts and Counſels, præcepta et conſilia; or 


commands 
i Book 1. Chap. 1x. Set. vir. 


* See Nicholls on the Article.—I ſee in Cave's Hiſt. Lit. 
that one part of Fulgentius's 2d Book ad Monimum, is, de 8. 
# auli Supererogatione. 

Monimus had been puzzled about Auguſtin's compariſon of 
Paul's advice 1 Cor. vii. 25. to the unlimited commiſſion, 
«« quodcunque ſupererogaveris,” &c.; eſpecially when he com- 
pared that compariſon with others, ariſing out of the ſame 
paſſage, by Ambroſe and Optatus; he applies to Fulgentius to 
reconcile them; Fulgentius labours at it; but J have not ex- 


amined nicely: he ſays, interpretations will be different; but 
I find no idea of transferring merit. 
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commands and advice. An ordinary good Chriſtian, 
the notion is, obeys all Precepts; but he muſt be 
ſomething great and extraordinary, who aims at 
Counſels; which are ſometimes called evangelical 
perfeftions. He who obeys precepts, will have ſome 
reward; but he who obeys counſels, will be re- 
warded much more nobly. He who diſobeys precepts 
(I ſpeak as a Romaniſt) will be puniſted; but he who 
does not comply with Counſels, will ſuffer no pu- 
niſhment, merely on that account. 

I ſee nothing farther to explain, The word 
* arrogance” may ariſe from the idea of man's 
being finful, and yet pretending to diſpoſe of the 
rewards of God; * impiety,” from the idea of our 
being indebted to God, and yet making him, as it 
were our debtor. Our church ſays nothing, in 
this Article, of the merits of Chriſt; but only of 
the merit of human creatures *. 

111. We may therefore immediately begin upon 
our Proof. ] do but perceive one propoſition, but it 
muſt be framed with a view to the ſenſe of Supere- 
rogation at the time when our Article was made: 
* which they call works of Supererogation” — call 
ſo, at this time, ſay our Reformers. 

We may not ſuppoſe any one man to have fo 
much merit, that ſome of it can be transferred 
to leſſen the puniſhment of another man.” 1 

5 his 


1 See 1 Cor. vil. 6. 26, 26, 40.—alſo 2 Cor, viii. 8, 10.— fly 
the Vulgate, de Virginibus autem præceptum Domini non habeos 
conſilium autem do, &c. Counſel is an Engliſh word for advice, 


which cannot be ſaid to be antiquated : Gay ſays, of Courtiers, 


They give you good counſel, themſelves to defend. 

m e Voluntary works be/ides, over and above,” &c. Could 
one fee an inſtance of this uſe of the word “ beſides,” in any 
author about the time of the Reformation? the word be/rdes 
occurs in Art. xx; but, if. it has the ſame force here as there, 
it is a prepoſition as uſual, aud the words * over and above” are 
ſynonymous to it, or explanatory of it. 
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This might be left as proved by the eleventh, 
- twelfth, and fifteenth Articles. If we are not juſ- 
tified by works, we cannot be more than juſtified 
by them. If our Chriſtian virtues are in themſelves 
imperfect, and are only accepted through Chriſt, 
we can have no merits in our diſpoſal. If all men 
are ſinners, they want all their merit for themſelves, 
and more than“ all. In the Lord's prayer, we 
deſire God to forgive us our treſpaſſes. We are 
commanded to love God with / our heart; to do 
all to the glory of God; can we do more ?—we 
are bought with a“ price; have ſuch perſons any 
ſervices to give away ?—There is no abiding place, 
where we may ſtop as though we were? already 
perfect, and ſay, here I am, I need make no fur- 
ther advancement in virtue; we are to preſs for- 
ward ; we are to run 10? as to obtain; to rive to 
enter in at the ſtrait gate.—And, as we muſt take 
our idea of works of Supererogation, from the 
practice of the Romaniſts at the time of the Re- 
formation, we may reaſon from the human com- 
mandments as cenſured in the New Teſtament, in 
Matt. xv. o. and Col. ii. 18. 20—23. to the ſtill 
more fooliſh and corrupt human commandments 
of the Romaniſts; 1 think our Homily reaſons thus 
with great force*, | 


| Iv. The 

n Ludlam's 5th Eſſay, page 10. 

© 1 Cor. v1. 20. Phil. iii. 12, 13, 14. 

q x Cor. ix. 24. where the context is in our favour.— See 
Locke's Paraphraſe and Contents, 

r Luke xiii. 24. : 

Although Hammond gives a favourable interpretation of 
ehexobenoxias, Col. ii. 23, (which it may bear), yet that docs 
not affect the Scope of the paſſage, Col. ii. 20—23, which is 
againſt ſuperſtitious reſtraints on natural Liberty, impoſed by 
man. My idea of the paſſage, after reading Hammond, is 
this; If ye be dead with Chiift from [Jewiſh ordinances] 

worldly elements, why do you dogmatize, as if you ſtill lived 
n the world [under ſuch laviſh ordinances] ? [why do you 
| | dogmatically 
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iv. The proofs of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
fifteenth Articles are proofs of this Article; if, 
after ſuch proofs, any difficulty remains, it will 
be beſt cleared up by anſwering objefions. Biſhop 
Burnet concludes his expoſition with ſaying, * the 
thing is ſo plain, that it has no fort of difficulty in 
it.” But it ſeems to me, that an acute Romaniſt 
might give us ſome trouble; if not ſo as to affect 
our opinion, and hinder our affenting to the Ar- 
ticle, yet ſo as to perplex us about extricating it 
from all confuſion, and ſetting it clear of ſnares 
and entanglements. Let us then ſuppoſe ſuch an 
one to make the following objection : 

Can a man do nothing beyond bare duty? 1s all 
virtue to be meaſured by rule and compaſs? are 
no noble effuſions, no generous exertions, to be 
encouraged ? are we to aim at nothing great, no- 
thing graceful? It will be more eaſy to examine 
theſe queſtions, if we proceed methodically ; ſup- 
pole then the objector to ſay, to the ſame purpole, 
take a man, that you would 7 not blame; cannot 
another excell him? may not you coolly eſteem and 
like the firſt, and feel much towards the other ; 
love, approbation, high eſteem, admiration ? And 
yet, if the. firſt be innocent, he muſt have merit 
enough; has not then the other more than barely 
enough? and what could he do better with ſome 
of it than transfer it A man may have more in- 
tereſt ſometimes than he wants for introducing 


himſe'f 


dogmatically enjoin,] touch not, taſte not, handle not, [ meats, 
and wines, and women]; all which 1. turn to cor- 
ruption, by abuſe, [to unnatural indulgences], — to 
the injunctions and teachings of [ſuperſtitious] men; which 
[abſtinences] have an appearance of prudence, in the way of 
voluntary religion, and humility, and mortification of the Body; 
but have no real tendency to N any honourable [and 
well-regulated] gratification of the bodily appetites. — This para- 
phraſe will be of uſe in Art. xxX1 1. Sect. xvIII. 
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himſelf to an advantage; he may have intereſt 
enough to be able to introduce a friend. 

And does not common language ſhew, that this 
is common reaſon ?—Praije is not beſtowed, nor 
rewards conferred, on thoſe, who merely perform 
their duty. And it is fo common to ſay, ſuch a 
man gave more, or did more than he was under ob- 
ligation to do, that we muſt look upon common 
language, as eſtabliſhing or implying the diſtinc- 
tion between precepts and counſels. 

Nay farther, does not Scripture confirm the ſame 
thing? does it not make ule of praiſe and reward 
as incentives? does it not exhort or adviſe ſome 
men to do more than men need do ?—as in the 
caſe of him, who was to /el//* all he had and give 
to the poor :—and of St. Paul, who preached gratis, 
foregoing the ſtipend to which he had a“ right, 
(for St. Paul's example is to us as exhortation ;) 
and who himſelf gives counſe/*, where he will not 
give precept ; to which laſt inſtance may be joined 
the favourable mention of thoſe, who © made 
themſelves Eunuchs? for the kingdom of Heaven's 
fake.” 

If we can anſwer this objection ſatisfactorily, we 
have nothing more to fear from our preſent Ar- 
ticle: it is partly of a moral nature. We muſt 
allow, that one man may be only juſt free from 
blame, yet an object of calm efteem and bene- 
volence, whilſt another, who is compared with 
him, may be much admired : let us give theſe 
two characters names ; the former 1s A, the latter 
wa 

Firſt, 


t Matt. xix. 21,—Luke xviii. 22. 

u 1 Cor. ix. 12—18. of which Mr. Locke ſays, (Contents to 
Set. v.) in the perſon of St. Paul, «I do not coutent my ſelf 
with doing barely what is my duty.“ 

* 1 Cor. vii. 25. 7 Matt. xix. 12. 
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Firſt, when A and B ſtand thus compared, A 
may be really leſs worthy than B; yet that may 
not be the reaſon why he is leſs admired; nor 
does it follow, becauſe he 1s not blamed by man, 
that he is innocent in the fight of God; in ſuch 
ſort, that he muſt eſcape puniſhment : nor, becauſe 
B 1s admired, can we infer, that he has any merit 
to ſpare. Nor that, if he had, he could fraufer it, 
or any man for him: But this muſt be expreſſed 
more at large.—The reaſon why A is not Hamed, 
is, becauſe he does what 1s preſcribed in a definite 
manner, or performs determinate duties: men find 
it, generally ſpeaking, inconvenient, or wrong, 
ſometimes impracticable, to blame any who per- 
form thoſe duties, the circumſtances of which 
can be particularly marked and inſiſted on ; hence 
it 1s habitual to confine blame to violation of ſuch 
duties :—and, in like manner, it 1s habitual to 
praiſe only the performance of determinate duties; 
it being always evident, that they may be evaded 
by any one, who wiſhes to evade them, and wants 
principles :—add, that if a man performs indeter- 
minate duties, fuch as beneficence, forgiveneſs, 
gratitude, &c. with any danger to himſelf, or in 


any unexpected manner, a pleaſing wonder heightens 


moral approbation; ſo that, though a man neg- 
lected ſome determinate duties; (for people are 
often generous, who are not {trictly 7), yet if he 
overpowered blame, by the force of theſe more 
pleaſing ſentiments, he might be admired, and ap- 
plauded.—But though 4, the harmleſs or blame- 
leſs man, 1s generally treated as innocent, by man, 
yet he will not be ſo by his own conſcience, or by 
* God the * judge of all,” if he neglects indetermi- 
nate duties, which he has opportunity of practiſ- 
ing; if he never gives, or forgives : —though there- 


fore 


z Heb. x11. 23. 
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fore he may not be blamed by man, he may be 
puniſhed by God: conſequently nothing can be 
grounded on B's being better than A is; whereas 
the objector ſuppoſed, that A was innocent, or had 
merit enough, and B more than A. Nor, becauſe 
B is admired by man, has he therefore any merit to 
ſpare; he may be puniſiable for neglect of deter- 
minate duties, or even of F indeterminate; — his obe- 
dience 1s impeiſect, though it may be Ariting; and 
fo he would tell you Aimſelf: What military Com- 
mander, of real merit, would ſay of himſelf, that 
he had done more than his thor Let ſuch an 
one might ſay of an inferior officer, whoſe merit 
was much below his own, that he had done his 
duty; but this would mean only, that he had 
done all which could be demanded of him: —it is 
here worth obſerving, that language varies, when a 
man ſpeaks of /imſelf and of others. But, if the 
obedience of B, the admired character, 1s con- 
feſſedly imperfect, if he may be blamed by God, 
who knows all his circumſtances, can he have any 
merit to ſpare ? — nay, ſuppoſe that both A and B 
get ſome reward, yet may they not be ſuſceptible 
of reward in different degrees“ and may not God 
Feward them in proportion to their real merits ?— 
When B has got a certain reward, he is not full, 
incapable of receiving more. — As to a man's hav- 
ing intereſt to introduce a Friend, that is founded 
on no general principle: in different caſes in com- 
mon life it depends ſo very much upon particular 
circumſtances, that no argument can be deduced 
from it. 

Secondly, though A may be only juſt not 
blamed, and B may be admired, yet it is poſſible 
A may be as good a man as B, or much better. — 
Suppoſe A regular, induſtrious, frogal, kind to his 


neighbours in a plain ard, not diminiſhing his 
power 
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power of providing for his family; ſuppoſe B ge- 
nerous, but beyond his fortune; brave, willing to 
ſacrifice any advantages, to encounter any dangers 
for his fellow- creatures in diſtreſs; A might only 
juſt eſcape blame, and B be generally admired; 
and yet I ſhould hold A's the better character. 
But, ſuppoſe A this fort of plain benevolent man, 
and B a Simeon Stilites *: how great then would be 
the difference in point of admiration in favour of 
B, (taking a proper age to judge) in point of real 
worth, in favour of Al—-No man, who aims at 
extraordinary merit, can purſue one thing, with- 


out neglecting another: his worth muſt depend on 


the value of what he negle&s. A canonized Saint 
has generally left ſubſtantial duties to ordinary 
men; theſe would be leſs admired than himlelt, 
but might often have much more real worth. 

The beſt plan then is, to ſet each man on watch- 
ing what opportunities of doing good his ſtation 
affords, without neglecting anything, which is 
really more valuable than what he aims at ; and 
on exerting himſelf to the utmoſt in improving ſuch 
opportunities. As he'went forward, he would ſee 
perpetually new openings, which would  occafion 
new exertions. How much better is this than 
turning a man's attention on the miſguiding diſ- 
tinction between precepts and counſels] fit only to 
make men idle or vain !—It men are indolently diſ- 
poſed, the diſtinction between precepts and coun- 


4 {els 


* See Middlcton's free Inquiry, p. 165. —A paſſage tranſlated 
from Theodoret.— Suppoſe a dialogue was compoſed, after 
the manner of Lucian, between Simeon Stilites knocking at the 
ate of heaven, and St. Peter, as porter, keeping the E of 


eaven: Simeon might bring our A, and, taking his own ad- 


miſſion for granted, deſire an inferior place for poor A, on 


account of his (Simeon's) merits; Peter might examine both; 


order A to be admitted to a good place, and order Simeon to be 


kicked down into the nether parts, &c. &c. 
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- ſels will make them reſt in determinate duties; if 
more active and ambitious, it will make them ar- 
rogant, as if they were * what even God could 
not require. 

But our objector refers to common language, with 

regard to Praiſe, Reward, and doing more than a 
man is obliged to do; as favouring the diſtinction 
between precepts and counſels: this part of the 
objection is, in effect, already anſwered. Praiſe 
and reward are not, amongſt men, proportioned to 
real worth; but depend upon what we expect; 
which depends upon what we are accuſtomed to.— 
We praife nothing that is common, however uſeful 
it may be; and how much ſoever we praiſed it 
when it was uncommon : and reward is praiſe car- 
ried into action. We Hame a breach of any com- 
mon rules of conduct, becauſe that is a ſhock and 
diſappointment to us. 
When we ſay, a man gave more than he was 
obliged to give, we generally mean, that he gave 
more than the petitioner could have demanded, or 
than the Magiſtrate could have inſiſted on. Per- 
haps a man, of whom we ſhould fay this, did not 
give ſo much as he was under obligation to give, 
in the judgment of God, who knew all his circum- 
ftances. If a man wants to have diſtinct ideas, 
when he hears it ſaid, ſuch a man gave more than 
he needed to give; he will always aſk, more in 
whoſe judgment ? 

A man may be conceived to give ſo much, that 
God will reward him (Prov. xix. 17.); he may 
give more, God may reward him more ; he may 
give more ſtill, God may reward him 4%; becauſe 
he neglected ſomething, in the laſt inſtance, to 
which he was more ſtrongly obliged. We are to 
aim at a maximum of good, upon the whole. 

Precepts 
> Art. x11. SeQ, XX111, 
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Precepts and counſels ſeem only to differ as duties 
determinate and indeterminate ; the general reaſon 


why a direction is made a counſe] rather than a 
precept, or an indeterminate duty, rather than a 
determinate one, is, becauſe circumſtances are ſo 
variable, that a calculation of them muſt be left 
to the Agent: but this is nothing to the eſſence of 
duty; nor to the judgment of God. 

It muſt be owned, that a man is ſometimes 
blamed for neglect of indeterminate duties; but 
that is when they are very common, and the eva- 
fion of them groſs. But, even in theſe caſes, they 
are blamed more by the raſh and cenſorious, than 
by the candid and conſiderate : and what is fault 
in ſuch blame, is not to be made the ground of 
objection here. 

We ſhould never forget, that language is ſecretly 
guided by convenience“, and uſe. Praiſe and 
blame, on that account, as well as on account of 
what was mentioned before, ſeldom mark the real 
worth of actions. Babes in Chriſt, and 'tis the 
ſame in morals, muſt have milk, and not ſtrong * 
meat. A diſcreet Paſtor thinks what he may 
blame with ſucceſs; if he ſucceeds at firſt, he will 
venture farther ; and ſometimes he finds difficulty; 
for encouragement makes ſome men remiſs, others 
it quickens ; blame revolts ſome men, though it 
corrects others; and the ſame kind of thing tends 
to fix the ſtandard of blame and praiſe in the 
world at large. 

I cannot quit the ſubject of language without 
repeating, that, when I am ſpeaking of others, duty 
means, what I can claim; when of myſelf, it is, 
what I can do. 

| v. Our 


© Introd. to ſecond part of the Articles, Sect. 1v. 
* 1 Cor, iii. 1, 2. 
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v. Our objector alledges, that Scripture en- 


courages the diſtinction between precepts and 


counſels; that is, encourages the notion, that a 
man may, in many caſes, do more than he is 
obliged to do. To this part of the objection, re- 
lating to Scripture, no general anſwer ſeems neceſ- 
ſary, except, that the language of Scripture is 
common language * What 1s ſaid therefore of praiſe 
and reward in Scripture, mult be interpreted as it 
is in common life. The particular /ances al- 
ledged from Scripture certainly deferve ſome 
anſwer ;—//hy our Saviour told the young man, 


who wiſhed to be his follower, to „el all he had, 


and give to the poor, I think no man may be able 
perfectly to fee: the caſe was evidently extraor- 
dinary, and ſuch as no man ſhould copy, except 
he was able to make the proper * allowance for dif- 
fereace of circumſtances: was any one to do the 
ſame now, he might be * worſe than an! Iufidel.” 


. — There is an appearance, that the young man was 


too ſanguine; wanted to wndertake what he would 
not have had the refolution to per in to the 
end; this is a temper of youth; and our Saviour 
might mean to convince him, that he was fit 
for what he aimed at; and might require that 
ſacrifice of him, without which he would have 
been a troubleſome diſciple, if not an Apoſtate *; 
but, if I was to make an hundred conjectures, 
I ſhould end with ſaying, that it is not probable 
that we ſhould ſee the whole wiſdom of our Lord's 
propoſal. —St. Paul preached gratis; but there 
is no appearance that he thought God was his 

debtor 


© Tntrod. to on Part, Se, x11. 
f Book 1. Chap. x 5 1 Tim. v. 8. 


h This paſſage 0; e is conſidered again, Art. xxxv Lit. 
Sect. vi. 


i 1 Cor. ix, 12—18, 


debtor on that account: having an opportunity of 
doing credit to the Goſpel, he did it; but his 
reaſon for ſpeaking of his motives, was, that his 
diſintereſtedneſs was turned againſt him by a rival 
party; and he was even ſaid not to be a true“ 
Apoſtle, becauſe he had not the ſtipend of one. 
Had Paul accepted a ſtipend, no man would have 
blamed him; but yet if he had neglected any 
opportunity of furthering the Goſpel, he might 
have had blame from God, or a leſs reward, 

What belongs to voluntary abſtinence from 
marriage, for the ſake of promoting the intereſts 
of Religion, may be deferred to the thirty-ſecond 
Article: the paſſages are generally urged on our 
preſent ſubject, and therefore are mentioned 
here; but what is ſaid on other paſſages may 
ſufficiently, for the preſent, obviate difficulties re- 
lating to them. 

Barbeyrac, on Grotius de Jure, &c. 1. 2. 9. has 
a long note on the diſtinction between Precepts 
and Counſels. 

vr. The expreſſion, © Charity /hall cover the mul- 
titude of fins,” —ſeems to me to mean, that, as all 
rules of Virtue are only modifications of benevo- 
lence, or charity: where we want rules, if we act 
from the fundamental principle, Benevolence, as 
well as we can, we ſhall be excuſed for any miſtakes, 
which we may run into: —it is probable, that we 
run into many faults eyery day; but they are 
undiſtinguiſhed faults, unnoticed ; the crowd, the 
herd, “the multitude of ſins; or what the Pſalmiſt 
calls, our“ ſecret * fins,” as oppoſed to ſuch as are 
te pre ſumptuous. 

vii. I will now venture to proceed to our Ap- 
plication; though it does not ſeem neceſſary, in 
| ticating 
* Locke on 1 Cor. Section v. Contents, 
1 Palm xix. 12, 13. 
vol. III. Do 
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treating the preſent Article, to detain you by forms 
of aſſent. 
As to mutual conceſſions, IJ will read you what 
Dupin ſays ® on the Article. There does not ſeem 
to be much hope from it". Baxter, in his Catholic 
Theology, which 1s all reconciling, declines the 
attempt to reconcile Papiſts and Proteſtants in 
thoſe doctrines, which have in view the accumula- 
tion of wealth,—Something might poſſibly ariſe 
from the different ſenſes, in which we uſe the word 
duty, when we ſpeak of ourſelves, and others : the 
popiſh doctrine is of the duties of others, the 
Saints; our Article runs in the name of the Agent; 
and ſpeaks of duties as done to God. We are by 
no means againſt voluntary exertions ; we think 
every ſuch exertion will have its adequate reward ; 
| —the more the better, ſo long as the greateſt 
| poſſible good is aimed at upon the whole; ſo 
| long as we neglect no ſtronger obligation for a 
| weaker. 
Improvements ſeem to depend much on ſettling, 
| in each caſe, the comparative worth of ordinary 
life and extraordinary exertions : and ſomething 


| might reſult from reducing indeterminate duties to 
| determinate. 


= Moſheim, Vol. 6. 8vo. page 77, being Append. 3. 

n Would not Dupm be Amt Catisfod K* is here 
ſaid; that good Chriſtians muſt exert themſelves beyond what is 
required, in ſome ſenſe ? | 

o [Inns have reduced the indeterminate duty of Hoſpitality to 
a determinate bargain: and ſervices, which might once have 
canonized a Saint, may now be compenſated by the ſtipend of a 


miſſionary. 
. 
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ARTICHET . 


OF CHRIST ALONE WITHOUT SIN, 


HRIST in the truth of our nature, was 

made like unto us in all things, fin only ex- 
cept ; from which he was clearly void, both in his 
fleſh, and in his ſpirit. He came to be the Lamb 
without ſpot, who by ſacrifice of himſelf once 
made, ſhould take away the fins of the world: 
and fin, as Saint John ſaith, was not in him. But 
all we the reſt, although baptized, and born again 
in Chriſt, yet offend in many things; and if we 


ſay we have no ſin, we deceive ourſelves, and the 


truth 1s not in us. 
Cs 


1. We begin, as uſual, with Hi/ory. 

There are two /ubjefts in the Article, the purity of 
Chrift, or his perfect freedom from Sin :—and the 
Jinfulneſs of man. ; 

11. It is ſcarcely to the purpoſe to mention, 
that the Jews calumniated our Lord, as a man 
gluttonous and a wine-bibber, as a ſabbath-breaker 
and a ſeditious perſon ; becauſe the character of 
Chriſt, with which we are concerned, is that which 
reſults from a view of his whole conduct. 

Some very ancient Chriſtians have been accuſed 
of ſpeaking ſlightly at leaſt, if not flanderouſly, of 
their Lord and Saviour ; but, as we have not any 
of their writings, and thoſe who accuſe them, 
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wrote ſome time after them, generally ſpeaking, 
and not in the moſt candid and diſpaſſionate man- 
ner, I will not dwell upon opinions ſo faintly 
deſcribed and imperfectly proved. The beſt ac- 
count I know of them is in Larduer's poſthumous 
work, —We have before * ſaid, that the Sociniaus 
look upon Chriſt as peccable. 

The paſſage quoted by Yelchman from Irenens, 
is to our purpole; its original meaning muſt have 
been to oppoſe the Docetæ. — Tertullian's paſſage is 
rather curious, and particularizes the right kind of 
ſins; allowances being made for difference of mau- 
ners in different ages and countries: it leads us to 
the ſecond ſubjef, the finfulneſs of man. 

III. We pals on to the Pelagians.— In conſe- 
quence of their ſlight notions of original fin and 
divine grace, when the orthodox exclaimed, how 
| ſinful men are! they extolled the freedom of man's 
| will, and maintained, © that a man may be with- 
out ſin, © keep God's commandments eafily®, if 
he will” —What they urged in defence of their 
opinion was ſo ſpecious, that it perplexed the 
| mind of Marcelliuus, a Nobleman of Carthage, 
who wrote to Auguſtin on the ſubject. Not that 
this was the only ſubject, on which he conſulted 
him ; we have three books, written by Auguſtin, 
De Peccatorum meritis et remiſſione, et de Bap- 
tiſmo parvulorum, addreſſed to Marcellinus*® ; the 
fecond is to our preſent purpoſe, and of that I 
wilt read you the contents; and perhaps a paſſage 
or two. Auguſtin ſpeaks on the fame ſubject in 
other works; and Jerom in his writings againſt the 

Pelagians. 


' ® From Prieſtley? s Letters, page 101. 

b Walls Inf, Bapt. page 166, 4to, from Jerom. See the 
original (in Jerom, or) in Append, to tenth Vol. Op. Aug. page 
55,—where'are many things on this ſubject, as "well as on other 
parts of Pelagianiſm. 

© Aug. Opera, Vol. 10. beginning.—Argument of 2d Book. 
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Pelagians.—Leporius, whoſe recantation we have“, 
had leaned towards the Pelagians. They repre- 
ſented the orthodox as ſaying, in effect, when they 
called all men certainly finful, that the commands 
of God ae impoſſible; which the Papiits charge 
upon Luther, as they do the doctrine, “ that in- 
vincible ignorance is not excuſeable;“ a doctrine, I 
fancy, connected with this Article; as making a 
* of doing wrong aclions, however unavoidable, 

a ſpecies of Sin. | 
IV. The council of Trent, in eighteenth Canon 
of Seſſion vi. declares againſt impoſibility of keep- 
ing God's commands; though in the tenth Canon 
it ſays, that men are not formally righteous. The 
twenty-fifth Canon 1s againſt ſaying, that Chriſtians 
ſin venially, at leaſt, even in their good works: 
but then it is ſuppoſed, that eternal puniſhment is 
held to be merited by ſuch venial fin, of itſelf.— 
The account of the Virgin Mary may be noticed; 
the Romaniſts reckon her? void of fin; Biſhop 
Burnet thinks, the ſcriptural expreſſions rather im- 
ply ſome imperfection in her :—fome have gone. ſo 
| ar, 


4 See Sirmond's collection, or Opuſcula varia. — Genna- 
dius's memorandum prefixed, 1s more uſeful than the Recantation 
itſelf; which is declamatory, and about ſeveral more important 
things: this Recantation is mentioned in Jortin's 2d Diſſerta- 
tion, page 88. 

In the Appendix to the 1oth Tom. of Op. Auguſtin, p. 86, 
there is a ſhort quotation from this Recantation; from whence it 
ſeems, that Leporius's error had been rather on the fir? ſubject 
of this Article, making Chriſt man in the moſt extended ſenſe 
ſaying, he bore the ſuffering as a mere man; without divine 
help of any kind. This was indeed imply ing alſo, that a com- 
mon man does his difficult duties without divine help.— In 
Sirmond's Edit. this paſſage is page 20. 

* Dupin's Compend. Hiſt. Cent. 16. Chap. 6. page 16. and 
Berti's compendium, Vol. 2. p. 153, 154+ 7 

Trent, Seſſion g, end of decree about original fin, —Rhem, 
Teſt. on Col. i. 24. | 
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far, we are® told, as to ſay, that St. Francis per- 


formed every command of God; but as Dupin“ 


makes no ohjection to this Article, we will ſay no 
more of the Church of Rome. | 

v. The two ideas of ſinleſs perfection, which are 
moſt to our purpoſe, may as well be mentioned 
without regard to time; I mean thoſe of the ies 
and Antinomians, So much has been ſaid of both 
theſe ſets of Chriſtians before“, that I may confine 
myſelf to the ways, in which they have conceived 
themſelves free from ſin. The myſtics became free 
from fin by the intimate ou of their fouls with 
God and Jeſus Chriſt ; the Antinomians, by having 
all their fins /aid upon Chriſt.— The myſtical enthu- 
ſiaſt does not purpoſely do any thing which we 
ſhould call wrong; the Antinomian does things 
wrong in themſelves, but they are right becauſe he, 
a true Chriſtian, does them; inſomuch, that if he 
was to fteal, the crime commonly called theft, 
would in him loſe its criminal nature. But let 
us ſay a word or two about each of theſe, ſepa- 
rately. 

Men may be my/ics in different degrees; J have 
been told, from reſpectable authority, that the Ar- 
minian Methodiſts, known better as diſciples of 
Fohn Weſley, have a claſs, or rank, or ſmall ſociety, 
which is called he ſelect band ; the members of which 
are ſuppoſed to be in a ſtate of perfection: they 
do not indeed like to join the word © finlefs” with 
perfection; they like belt to ſay, they are perfect 

| a in 

8 Rogers on the Article. 

b Moſheim, octavo, Vol. 6, page 55. 

i Luther conſidered the Papiſts and Anabaptiſtt, as the Pela- 
gians of his age; and might be too warm againſt them. And 
our Article might be intended to ſoften matters. See Life of 
Ridley, page 344, 345: referred to in Art. x111. Sect. v. 

& Book 111. Chap. xv. Sect. x1. is partly on Myſticiſm; tar 


the Antinomians, ſee Art. vii, Sect. 111. 
i 1 John iv. 18. 


in Love.” Baxter mentions ſome Enthuſiaſts, who 
conceive “ a certain height of holineſs,” —< a ſtate 
of finleſs perfection, attainable © in this life.“ He 
ſpeaks of Origen and Macarius amongſt the an- 
cients, and of “ fome later Papiſts,” as havin 
favoured the conception. The Famili/s, before" 
mentioned, ſeem to have gone deep into it“. 

VI. Antiuomians have held, that Chriſt, having 
fulfilled the law for them, has taken away Sin : — 
their name of Libertines? was from their uſing car- 
nal liberty, I think, as well as from their doctrine 
having that tendency; and probably ſomething of 
this ſort has occaſioned ſome of the ancients to be 
accuſed of holding all actions to be indifferenta.— 
Baxter ſays, it is * the known opinion of the Anti- 
nomians*,” that “ God ſeeth no fin in his people; 
the guilt falls on Chriſt.” —Theſe he calls after- 
wards * ©** Libertine Doctrines, as ſynonymous to 
Antinomian.—In Dickinſon's* Letters, an Anti- 
nomian *reaſoner ſays, „If he (a Chriſtian) be 
united to Chriſt, and intereſted in his righte- 
oulneis, he is perfectly righteous; and if he 
be perfectly righteous, he cannot be ſinful.” — 
Picart mentions ® ſome Moravian Auabaptiſts, who 

omitted 


m Pamphlet on Perſeverance, 3d opinion; p. 4. & 5. 

n Art, V11. Sect. 111. & II. 

o Baxter, Ib. concluſion.— Fuller's Church Hiſtory, gth Book, 
p. 113. — My/tici/m was an object of attention to the Reformers : 
dee Art. v11. Sect. 111. referring to Art, xix. of 1552, and 
Reform. Legum de Hæreſibus, cap. 3, 

P Art, x. Sect. xx. and Art. x11. Sect. 1. and Art. x111. 
Sect. v. 
1 Lardner under Baſilides, Sect. xiii. Trent, Seſſion vi. 
Canon 19. | 

r On Perſeverance, page 12. | 

Page 40. t Page 350. | 4 

u Quoted by Rutherforth, Charges, p. 55 See alfo Art. vi 
Sect. 111. and vii. | Ee 
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omitted this part of the Lord's Prayer, For- 
give us our treſpaſſes,” &c. becauſe being rege- 
nerated, they eſteemed themſelves to be without 
fin. 55 

The“ Brethren and Siſters of the free Spirit, as 
deſcribed by Moſheim *, ſeem to have the nature 
of both Myſtics and Antinomians. 

When we ſpoke of hardening”, &c. we quoted 
ſome expreſſions about God being the Author of 
all thoughts. 


vii. From Hiſtory, we proceed, as uſual, to 
Explanation. 

The title of 1552 is ſomewhat different from 
ours. * No man 1s without Sin but Chriſt alone.” 
It turns our thoughts to the ſinfulneſs of mar, 
which ſeems the proper ſubject of the Article; and 
at the ſame time it ſhews us the ground of the quel- 
tion, whether Chriſt was not, in any way, ſinful ; 
namely, his having the nature of mh. 

viii. It ſeems proper to obſerve how much of 
our Article is taken out of Scripture, Chriſt 54 was 
made like unto us in all things, ſin only excepted,” 
may be looked upon as taken from Heb. ii 17. 
and iv. 15, united. -* The Lamb without ſpot,“ 
is from 1 Pet. i. 19,—* Who, by the ſacrifice of 
himſelf, once made,” is from Heb. ix. 26. and 
other paſſages.— Should take away the fins of the 
world,” is from John 1. 29. —* and fin was not in 
him,” is from 1 John iii. 5. —“ baptized and born 
again in Chriſt,” may be conceived as taken from 
John iii. 3, & 5. joined. © Offend in many 
things,” is from James iii. 2.—and the reſt from 
1 John 1. 8. 


t 
* Cent. 13. 2, 5, 9, 10, &c. 
Y Art. x. Sect. xx. 
Leporiuss error ſeems to have turned on ſomething con- 


nected with this. — See page 19, 20 of his Recantation, Ed. 
Sirmond. 
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Ix. It might be doubred whether our Article 
does, in ſtrictneſs, affirm that Chriſt was not peccable x 
it certainly affirms, that he did not fn; which ſeems 
to amount to much the ſame: if fin had been in 
his propenſities, he would © ſeemingly” have com- 
mitted it ſometimes, as we do, ſo many are the 
openings to fin; but this we cannot thoroughly 
underſtand. 

x. All we thereſt,” implies the human nature 
of Chriſt: 1t 1s calling him one of the human 
ſpecies, though diſtinguiſhing him as alone free 
from ſin. 


XI. © Baptized and born again,” means, hav- 


ing gone through external forms of admiſſion into 
Chriſtianity, and having the ſuitable diſpoſition ; fo 
that Baptiſm * ſhall have its proper effect. 

X11. The only thing remaining, of explana- 
tion, is ſettling the kind of /ins here ſpoken of, 
which all Chrittians have in common. Dr. Overal* 
ſays, © Articulus xv. de quotidianis et communibus 
peccatis tractat, quæ omnibus regeneratis com- 
munia ſunt; in quibus offendimus omnes, falva 
tamen gratia, nec ab ea recedentes.” - The begin- 
ning of the fixteenth Article, about every deadly 
ſin—il/lingly committed, does give countenance 
to this opinion; ſo does the text from St. John, 
as well as that from James, which Biſhop Overal 
has quoted; we deceive ourſelves “ if we ſay, that 


we have no ſin;“ none whatever. In the original, 
James's 


2 Sometimes the outward ceremony, ſometimes ſome privilege 
is uſed to expreſs admiſſion into Chriſtianity ; which of theſe 
ſhall be preferred, depends on circumſtances : here it ſeems beſt 
to uſe both expreſſions. 

d Short account of the five Points according to the Church of 
England; in a Vol. with Fur prædgſtinatus.— Dr. Overal was a 
moderate man : Regius Profeſſor at Cambridge, Dean of St, 
Paul's, Biſhop of Litchfield; then of Norwich, in 1618, ſeem- 
ingly for one year only,—Not in Biographia Britannica. 
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James” s expreſſion is, w Yay wratstten ararrgg ' 
wreaiw is to ſtumble, make zrips, miſtakes.—Yet 
people fin in degrees different without end ; there- 
fore we muſt not exclude more heinous fins from the 
meaning of the Article, though it will extend ro 
thoſe run into by the e of Chriſtians, and may be 
chiefly meant of them.—I before ſaid, that, when 
Luther 1s charged with holding that invincible 
ignorance is not excuſcable,” the charge ſeems to 
have relation to the preſent Article; and ſome expreſ- 
fions in Jerom's Dialogue with a Pelagiar, * , leem to 
ſhew, that when the orthodox fathers ſpoke of all 
Chriſtians as finful, they meant, that the beſt 
Chriſtians fall ſhort of perfect, or conſummate vir- 
tue, in {ome thing or other. 

XIII. We come now to our Provf. — There 
ſeem to be only 1wo propoſitions remaining to be 
proved. 

1. Chriſt was void of fin. 
2. No Chriſtian is wholly void of fin. 

Other propotitions are certainly contained in 
the Article ; but they have either been proved be- 
fore, or are themſelves brought from Scripture as 
proofs. 

xiv. Chriſt was void of fin. 

This has been, incidentally, proved before*. It 
is alſo proved in this Article, as has already appeared, 
under the Explanation.— I may add a text or two. 
II. hit. 3—5.—Luke i. 35.— John xiv. 30.— 
Acts itt. 14.—2 Cor. v. 21.—Heb. vii. 26.—In 
the Article, we have a proof of the Purity of Chriſt 
from the hype of him, the ſpotleſs Lamb: from 

his 


© Sect. 111. 

4 This dialogue is transferred into the Appendix of the 1oth 
Vol. of Avguttin's works, p. 55. * Ego ſentio, (ſays the or- 
thodox character Atticus) nullam creaturam, ſecundim ver am 
conſummatamque juſtitiam, (Jualec n poſſe eſſe perfectam.“ 

© Append. to Art x1. Sect. xx. 
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his being a ſacrifice for the fins of others, which 
ſeems to imply, that he himſelf did not want a 
redeemer. The difficulty of his being perfectly pure 
ariſes from his being real man; but he was not 
conceived and born; in fin; he was conceived by 
the Holy Ghoſt; and, by that wonderful expe- 
dient, he became free from what we call original 
fin; how far that contributed towards his being 
free from actual fin, we know not. Yet if, as“ 
before obſerved, he was peccable, he was very likely 
to have fallen into ſin. 
xv. No man is void of fin. 

Texts to this purpoſe have appeared under the 
ninth Article: but the propoſition is ſufficiently 
proved in the Article itſelt. It may not be amis 
to add, 1 Tim. i. 15. with regard to St. Paul, and 
Luke v. 8.— Gal. ii. 11. with regard to Str. Peter : 
if we look round for other authorities, we muſt 
take care not to infringe upon other Articles; not 
even on the ſixteenth: — What has been alread 
ſaid, in deſcribing Chriſtian good works, about their 
imperfefions*, applies here directly. 

xv I. Other texts will appear in chectious; to 
which therefore we may now proceed. ; 

Againſt the perfect purity of the character of 
Chriſt, might it not be objected, that, when a 
perſon calls him * Good Maſter,” he diſclaims the 
title of good, and ſays, why calleſt thou * me 
good? there is none good but one, that is God.“ 
— This ſeems intended by Chriſt to rebuke the 
man for flattery; how good ſoever we ſee Chriſt to 
have been, when we review his whole lite; the per- 
ſon rebuked could not fo clearly fee him to be 

| goud. 


Of Leporius, ſee Set, 111. & vii, 
5 Pſalm li. 5. h Sect. 1x. 

i Art. x11, Sect. vi. — See alſo Homily on the Miſery of 
Man, 2d part, page 12, 8v0. 

* Matt. xix. 17. 


* 
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good. But the reply might convey, and be in- 
tended to convey, a different idea to thoſe, who 
knew the whole hiſtory of Chriſt : it might mean, 
if Jam good, ſtrictly ſpeaking, and at the ſame 

time a real man; it 1s owing to the union of the 
divine with the human nature, in my perſon.— 
Our Saviour probably meant, moreover, in re- 
buking the perſon who called him good, to rebuke 
the general practice amongſt the Jews of giving 
flattering titles to the Rabbis". 

xvII. With regard to the univerſal ſinfulneſs 
of man, it has been objected, that certain perſons 
are ſpoken of in Scripture as bameleſs". It ſeems. 
ſufficient to reply, that, whatever inculpatus means 
in any Latin, or apewrros in any Greek claſſic, 
“ blameleſs” ſhould be underſtood to mean in En- 
liſh; that is, I take it, a perſon not to be complained 

| of; one whom you would not think of blaming, 
but rather of commending. It is common to ſay, 

- © this is a man of an irreproachable character; —“ a 
moſt wnexceptionable man.“ We have before“ ex- 
plained good works, on principles of fact and pro- 
bability, on which all language is built. What 
Jerom ſaysꝰ may amount to much the ſame; ſome 
perſons are called blameleſs, * non quod omni 
vitio careant, {ed ex majori parte virtutum;“ which 
gives the character. | | 

It might not be 1mproper to look back to the 

firſt objection under the twelfth Article, Se. xx111. 
xXxVIII. Let us now take, as an objection, the 
Pelagian dilemma?. Aut poſſibilia Deus mandata 


dedit, 
Macknight, on the place, may be worth reading. 
m Luke i. 6. * Art. xit. Se. vi. 
© I happen to take this from Auguſtin's works, Vol. x. page 
51. — Appendix (the Epiſtle to Cteſiphon).— Auguſtin's anſwer 
to this objection may be ſeen in the Corpus or Syntagma Confeſ- 
ſionum, page 116, (firſt paging) Col. 2. | 
? Jerom's Dialogue, between Atticus and Cretobolus ;— 
Append. as above, page 56. 
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dedit, aut impoſſibilia. Si poſſibilia, in noſtrà eſt 
poteſtate ea facere ſi volumns : fi impoſſibilia, non 


in hoc rei ſumus, fi non facimus quod implere non 


poſſumus.” My anſwer would be, each command 
of God is poſſible to be performed, but (eſpe- 
cially conſidering our depraved propenſities, and 
our ſtanding in need of divine aſſiſtance,) the 
commands of God are ſo numerous, and each of 
them admits of ſo many degrees of nicety in the 
principles, and of exertion, in the manner of per- 
formance, that it is extremely improbable, that, when 
we come to look back upon our conduct, we ſhall 
not perceive ſomething wrong, in ſome reſpect or 
other ; ſo improbable 1s this, that, in common 
language, it is called impofible ; there is no expecta- 
tion in the mind, that it will happen: and in this 
ſenſe our Lord himſelf ſays, It is inpaſible but 


that offences will come.“ — We have it in our 


power, however, to do what is ſufficient for our 
Salvation; that is, in every thing, to aim at doing 
well; - the impoſſibility here ſpoken of does not 
appear at all whilſt we are reſolving upon duty; 
not beforehand; the impoſſibility appears only on 
review; on calculation, or retroſpe&. Such im- 
poſſibility does not take away the univerſality of 
our a of obedience; it does not put us on 
any footing different from thoſe, who believe they 
can do their whole duty; it does not prevent our 
being conſidered, and puniſhed, as guilty for every 
command, which we neglect, or violate. God 
ſees all the variety of degrees, in which men en- 
deavour to perform perfect obedience ; and he can 

reward 


4 Luke xvii. 1.— See Art. x11. Sect. 1x. and paſſages there 
mentioned. ; 

r This anſwers Seſſ. vi, Canon 25, of the Acts of the Council 
of Trent. 
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reward or puniſh according to circumſtances, be 
they ever ſo complicated. _ 

We ſhould now take notice of an objection on 
the part of the myſtic, and of one on the part of 
the Antinomian. 

x1x., The myſtic may urge, 1 John iii. 9, — 
„ Whoſoever is born of God doth not commit 
fin ;” - which he might ſtrengthen by 1 John iv. 
17, 18; about perfect Love of God caſting out 
fear :—my anſwer would be, this is a deſcription 
of the Chriſtian charafer, but not of any Chriſtian : 
it is theory, not fact; it is what Chriſtians muſt 
continually exert themſelves to attain, but what no 
Chriſtian has attained. — And the ſame diſtinction is 
applicable to other paſſages of Scripture : when we 
find ourſelves exhorted to be perfect, &c. (though 
the word may ſometimes be uſed for becoming Chri/- 
tians, compare Phil. iii. 12, and iii. 15.), we muſt 
conſider the exhortation as comparative, and as 
pointing to ideal perfection; when we read deſcriptions 
of the faultineſs of man, we muſt underſtand them 
as deſcriptions of fact. It alſo occurs in common 
life: Sir Joſhua Reynolds has written much about 
ideal perfection, but he never confounds it with 
actual attainments. There 1s no one fault, which 
a Painter muſt voluntarily give into; yet there is 
no painter, who will not ind, on looking back, that 
he has run 1nto faults :, and how abſurd would any 
man be thought, who ſaid, that he was a regu- 
lar profeſſed painter, and therefore could not paint 
wrongly.— The Scripture does not make a good 
conſcience to depend on finleſs perfection, but on 
being “ in 4 things willing to live honeſtly*,”— 
And, in ordinary life, a man 1s called a good 
Chriſtian, notwithſtanding his being obliged to 
cover ©, with Charity, © the multitude of fins,” 

| | xx. What 


s Heb, xiii. 18. t 1 Pet. iv. 8. 
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xx. What has juſt now been addreſſed to the 
myſtic, may apply to the Antinomian.—Perhaps he 
might add ſuch texts as Rom. viii. 1, 2.—Rom. 
viii. 33.—1 Cor. i. 30. —or Eph. v. 2).— Of the 
firft ſome account was given under the ninth Arti- 
cle", which declares that text to be not inconſiſtent 
with concupiſcence, though concupiſcence has 
the nature of fin. The reſt ſeem to belong to the 
Church of Chriſt as a collective Body*, and the laſt, 
to that body in a ſtate of ideal perfection. 

Rom. viii. 33, &c. ſeems to correſpond to the 
mention of ſome form of Government, or politi- 
cal Conſtitution ; or ſome Colony, or ſcheme for 
promoting the welfare of ſome large body of men?. 
— Both Jews and Gentiles are admitted into Chriſ- 
tianity ; what a glorious ſituation | people fo ſitu- 
ated can come to no real arm: who ſhall accuſe 
them? that God who juſtifies them ? Chriſt who 
laid down his life for them ?—how 1dle muſt be 
the fears of people ſo protected! what are tem- 
porary perſecutions to them ? all powers, of any 
real importance, are on their fide this, at leaſt, 
is the ſituation, which providence deigns to allot 
them: they may perverſely neglect its advantages, 
or abuſe them; be that upon their own heads. 
This is all expreſſed, or implied, in the paſſage; 
what a pity that folly ſhould make anything out 
of ſuch noble reaſoning inconſiſtent with rational 
Religion and Virtue ! 

XX1. In this laſt place, this queſtion may be 
propoſed ; if all men are ſinful, ſhall none be 


happy * hereafter ? © the "_ of Sin* is Death.” 
— Nothing 


v Art. ix. Sect. xxx11t. * Art. 1x, Sect. xxx. & XXX11. 
Y See Locke on Rom. viii 33, &c. 


Acts of the Council of Trent, Canon 25 of Seſſ. 6, 
2 Rom, vi. 23. 
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Nothing has been proved here, which is incon- 
ſiſtent with the declaration of the twelfth Article, 
that Chriſtian works, though imperfect in them- 
felves, ſhall be accepted in Chriſt, God, on ac- 
count of his Son, may reward men with happineſs 
ineſtimable, if they have been habitually “ will. 
ing in all things to live honeſtly ;” though he 
may ſee in them fome failings and infirmities.— 
If any difficulty remained after this, it might 
be leflened by what was faid under the thir- 
teenth * Article, about Chriſtian virtues having the 
Nature of Sin“. 

xx11, Having given a direct proof of our 
Article, and farther illuſtrated the meaning of it 


by anſwering a few objections, I come to the 


Application. 

As to Forms of Aſent; we might, in natural 
religion, declare, that there is a character of ideal 
perfection, to which no one has ever in fact attained; 
and to which it is very unlikely, that any one ever 
will attain ; ſo unlikely, that men, who ſpeak from 
their feelings, would {peak of ſuch attainments as 
impoſſible. A Chriſtian might expreſs the ſenſe of 
our Article, thus : 

« Chriſt was a real man, yet free from Sin: the 
ſeeming inconſiſtency is removed by attending to 
his ſupernatural conception ; and his purity 1s 
proved not only by words of Scripture, but by the 
types which prefigured him, and by his being a 
victim for the fins of other men.” 

| Other 


b Art, x111. Sect. xvi. 
© One is apt to think Horace's candour about poetry natural, 
and to hope for the ſame about actions. 
Verdùm ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Oſtendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parùm cavit natura. 
AR. POET, 351. 
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* Other men, though become Chriſtians, may be 
conſidered as, in ſome degree or other, finful : 
nay it is to be expected, that they always will be 
ſo. Not but the ideal character of the Chriſtian is 
pure; and no man muſt allow himſelf in any ſin 
whatever; yet ſuch are our propenſities, ſuch the 
number of openings to ſin; that, amongſt the beſt, 
the fact anſwers, and is likely to anſwer, to the 
general declaration of Scripture; that all Believers 
frequently fumble in their Chriſtian courſe ; and 
that it would be hypocriſy, or ſelf-deceit, for any 
one to ſay, that he has no fin whatſoever.” 

xxIII. Mutual conceſſions need not occaſion 
much difficulty between orthodox and Pelagians, 
as they ſeem to differ very little. Pelagians own, 
that no man it free from fin ; Orthodox only ſay, 
they cannot be, as ſpeaking the reſult of experience. 
Orthodox ſay, that Chriſtians may have only 
venial fins ; Pelagians ſay, venial fins are“ no fins 
at all.—This will apply to more modern Pelagians, 
Romaniſts, Anabaptiſts. 

As to Myftics and Antinomians, I fear we muſt not 
attempt any rational compromiſe with them: they 
come under the obſervations, made under the 
ſeventh Article, about illiterate ſets. What Bax- 
ter ſays, may be applied to them; „they are 
obſcure teachers,” — © that ſhun the clear diſ- 
cloſure of their minds*:”—Dr. Balguy's expreſ- 
ſions ſeem alſo applicable to them“; - Unfortu- 
nately the parties concerned are moſt of them out 


of 


4 Cretebolus ſays, ©* non dico hominem ef ſine peccato, quod 
tibi forſitan impoſſibile videatur, ſed pee eſſe fi velit; aliud eſt 
enim e, alind poſſe; e quærit exemplum—(ſo that he never 
pretended to know an in/tance), poffe oſtendit imperii veritatem. 
— Page 56. Append. Op. Aug, tom. 10. 

© Nicholls on the Article. f Art. V11. Sect. 111. 

On Perſeverance, p. 4. b Page 106, Diſc. 6. 


vot. 111. E E 
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of the reach of rational conviction. They who 
appeal to their ſenſes, inſtead of their underſtand- 
ings, are only to be pitied, not confuted.” —Yet 
the notions of ſuch muſt be examined, for the ſake 
of thoſe, whom they diſturb and perplex. 

XX1V. I will not dwell upon Improvements.— 
Perhaps more attention to the difference between 


the ideal Chriſtian, and the real one, might have 
its uſe *, 


i Something might be here , urged about the con/iftency of 
Chriſt's rence Frey, = © the virgin's womb,” with his —_ 


and about the improbability of Fiſhermen forming "_ a plan, 
or drawing ſuch a character. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


OF SIN AFTER BAPTISM. 


Na. every deadly ſin willingly committed after 
Baptiſm, is a ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and 
unpardonable. Wherefore the grant of repent- 
ance is not to be denied to ſuch as fall into ſin 
after Baptiſm. After we have received the Holy 
Ghoſt, we may depart from grace given, and fall 
into ſin; and by the grace of God we may ariſe 
again, and amend our lives: and therefore they 
are to be condemned, which ſay, they can no more 
ſin as long as they live here, or deny the place of 
forgiveneſs to ſuch as truly repent. 


——— — — — — — 


I. Although this Article treats only of the 
conduct of Chriſtians, when they fall into fins of 
ſome moment, yet this ſubject has been ſeen in ſuch 
different lights, that one fingle ſeries of hiſtorical 
facts will not be ſufficient. I will however endea- 
vour to make ws anſwer our purpoſe; at leaſt as 
principal :—the firſt, relating to thoſe who do not 
allow the efficacy of repentance; the ſecond, to thoſe 
who reckon that true Believers are made to per- 
ſevere immoveably in their ſtate of Grace, or Juſti- 
fication, by the aſſiſtance of God, in conſequence 
of the divine promiſe. Some have uſed the word 
Implacabiles for the former, and to that has been 
oppoſed the word Impeccabiles; whether for thoſe 
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who hold the notion, as well as for thoſe who 
are ſuppoſed never to fin, may perhaps ſeem 
doubtful*. | 

11. I begin, as the Article does, with thoſe 
who deny the efficacy of Repentance ; that is, when 
the fins committed have been heinous. In moſt, 
or all ages, men of ſevere temipers have inclined 
to this. Clemens Romanus“ indeed ſpeaks as a 
moderate man amongſt us would do now: Welch- 
man has part of the paſſage to which I would 
refer, and he has ſome others from very ancient 
Chriſtians : —But Montanus was ſevere enough :— 
He lived in the ſecond Century, about 170, and 
therefore perhaps I might have paſſed him © over, 
had not the great Tertullian become, in old age, 
his diſciple. In Tertullian's Book de Pudicitia *, 
there are ſome very ſevere expreſſions ; mechia he 
calls immundabile vitium; he compares men who 
ſin, to ſome diſcoloured fones (as I underſtand 
him) in an houſe infected with the Peftilence, 
which muſt be taken out and thrown intirely away : 
—he calls the repentance of a Chriſtian a ſecond re- 
pentance, the firſt having been before Baptiſm, 
and ſays, that a ſecond repentance cannot be valid. 
And the Montaniſts in general “ did not allow 
the Church the power to forgive great ſins after“ 
Baptiſm.” | 

Novatus, or Novatianus, (I follow Lardner in 
giving theſe two names to one perſon) is placed in 
the year 251 : He was a Preſbyter of Rome. He 
formed the Sect of Novatians, nolens (ſays Jerom) 

Apoſtatas 
Forbes xi. . 10. Inſtruct. 


Ep. ad Cor. Sect. 7. & 8, - Wake's Tranſlation, 
© According to what was ſaid, Art, xv. Sect. 11. 


4 Sce cap. 20,—Grotius (on Matt. xii. 13.) has ſome good 
paſlages from Tertullian, &c. 


© Lardner's Heretics, Montaniſts, Sea. 8. — Works, Vol. ix. 
page 439.—See allo Vol. 2. page 376. 
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Apoſtatas ſuſcipere pœnitentes. He did not allow 
thoſe, who had ſacrificed during. the perſecution, 
to be received again into the communion of the 
Church; but he did not deny that God might for- 
give them, though he thought the Church had no 
right to do ſo.— His ſeverity, however, was not 
confined to this particular offence; the Novatians 
did not allow the Church to pardon mortal fins, or 
ſuch as were particularly heinous, committed after 
Baptiſm. Some ancient * authors ule the expreſ- 
ton mortale peccatum, forme majora or graviora cri— 
mina. The Novatians were, on account of their 
ſtrictneſs, called Kabagei, and Mundi, which Lard- 
ner tranſlates*, Puritans. —Lord King“ mentions, 
from Auguſtin, tee kinds of repentance, the fi:it, 
before Baptiſm ; the ſecond, what was called daily 

repentance, which accompanied the daily confeſ- 
ſion of ſins in prayer; and the third, repentance 
for more heinous fins, ſuch as were ſometimes 
called mortal; the inſtances are murder, facrilege, 
&c.— The Novatians allowed the two firſt forts of 
repentance, but not the laſt, 

Severity has probably varied, and appeared in 
different ways. Lucifer Biſhop of Cagliari (capi- 
tal of Sardinia) thought, that, when Prieſts apoſta- 
tized, and repented, they might be re-admitted 
into the Church, but only as Laymen. 


To 


f See Lardner's Works, Vol. 3. page 216, &c.—See alſo a 
ſhort expreſſion or two, Appendix to Op. Auguſt. Ed. Benedict. 
Tom. 10. page 74, 75. : | 

ZE Ibid. page 217.,—— We have before quoted Auguſtin's ex- 
' preſſion, ©* numquid perfectè de pcenitentia tractatum eſt, ante- 
quam obſiſterent Nowatiani ? Art. 1. Sect. 1v,= Pacian, A. D. 
370, wrote againſt the Novatians, three Epiſtles, extant, in 
Bibl. Patrum; and ſeparate. 

On the Creed, page 382. 


E E 3 


0 
| 
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To this ſeverity is aſcribed the very late Baptiſm 
of the Emperor Conſtantine, and others“. 

In what manner the Fathers of the fifth Cen- 
tury declared againſt the Novatian rigour, may be 
ſeen in Lord King's Hiſtory of the Apoſtles Creed ; 
under © Forgiveneſs of Sins.” 

111. But for underſtanding our Article, I do 
not think that we need look out for variations ; we 
may content ourſelves with thoſe objects, which 
the compilers had chiefly in view; and theſe, I 
think, were the Anabapti//s.—Both the confeſſion 
of Augſburgh* and our Homilies do refer to No- 
vatians expreſsly; but their aim was, probably, to 
ſtrike the Anabaptiſts a ſtronger and ſafer blow, 
by introducing the ancient Heretics'. Sleidan, in 
his Hiſtory of the Reformation, relates, that Philip 
Lantgrave of Hefle, in 1535, reckons up, to the 
Anabaptiſts, near or at Munſter, their doctrines; 
amongſt others, „their denying abſolution to a 
ſinner that relapſeth.” And both our Reformatio 
Legum®, and our Homily © on Repentance imply, 
that ſome perſons were troubleſome in renewing 
Novatian doctrines at the lime when they were com- 
poſed. Theſe might be called Novatians, as ſome 
were opprobriouſly called Pelagians . 

The Council of Trent ſeems not to have decreed 
much about Repentance after Baptiſm, of which 


we 


i Lardner's Works, Vol. 4. p. 159.—The Donatiſts thought 
their {e& ſo perfect, that quitting them was quitting Chriſti- 
anity; fo they re-baptized : but of them more hereafter. 


* Syntagma, page 55. Art. 11th. —Heylin Quinq. page 519. 
— Homily on Repentance, page 418. 8vo. 

| Sort of Novatians, Strype's Whitgift, Book 1.— In 1562 
the Convocation in England was ſettled thus; © in the which. 
alſo is to be determined the truth of thoſe things, which in this 
age, are called into Controverſy.” See Strype's Annals for that 
year; Chap. xxvii. p. 282, 


m De Hzreſibus, cap. g. n Page 418, octavo. 
Art. 1X. Sect. x11. 


* 
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we need take particular notice at preſent. — It 
inſiſts on the neceſſity of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance ; but that ſubject will occur under the twenty- 
fifth Article.-Some of the Reformers had held, 
that only want of Faith could throw a man out of 
a ſlate of Grace; that is, unmaſe him a Chriſtian in 
the ſight of God; one may fee what they meant ; 
that, as Faith is that, by which a man embraces? 
Chriſtianity, only the loſs of that principle can 
render that embracing null and void : The Roma- 
niſts oppoſed to this the doctrine, that every mortal 
Sin throws a man out of a ſtate of Grace; mean- 


ing, probably, a ſtate of Favour with God; that 


{tate, which the Holy Spirit particularly maintains 
and cheriſhes: fo that a man under the guilt of 
a mortal ſin, is not to be conſidered, according to 
the Romaniſts, as a perſon in full poſſeſſion of the 
ſpiritual privileges of Chriſtianity ; he has ſome- 
thing to recover. Theſe two things are not di- 
rectly oppoſed to each other; but they might 
ſound as if they were. It is an obvious effect of 
want of Faith, to run into the commiſſion of 
heinous fins. | 

Of the Church of England I have been led to 
ſay ſomething, by ſpeaking of the Anabapti/?s whom 
they oppoſed. And under the twelfth Articles, I 
mentioned, that the Neceſſary Doctrine divides 
good works of Chriſtians, into works of righteouſ- 
nels, and works of Penitents: and, under the 
eleventh Article, that it ſpeaks of Juſtification as 
variable; as capable of being increaſed, diminiſhed, 
loſt for a time, reſtored" —In the Neceſſary Doc- 
trine, ſeveral expreſſions occur to our purpole; 
but I will read only that part concerning Good 
workes, which is about acts of Penance when men 


have 
5 Art. x1. Se. xvii. 
L Art. x 1. Set. vi. r Art, x1. Sect. xiv. 
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have been in deadly fin; it begins, Other workes 
there be,” &c*. 

Burn, in his Eccleſiaſtical law, under Diſſcuters, 
ſays, © The tenets of the old Anabaptiſts were 
amongſt other things,” —*<© that ſinners after Bap- 
tiſm cannot be reſtored by Repentance,” &c.— 
c all which were excepted out of the general 

pardons of 32 H. 8. c. 49. and the 3 & 4 Ed. 6. 
8. 0 

Puritans have had a notion of making diſcipline 
ſtrict; and particularly, of excluding {candalous 
livers from the Communion. The Brown!fts, a 
ſpecies of Puritans, thought themſelves the __ 
true Church of Chriſt ; a notion which, when car- 
ried to an extreme, 15 apt to make men unforgiving. | 

Fulke, who wrote upon the Rhemiſh Teſtament, 
was, I think, a Puritan : he ſays ſome ſevere things 
in anſwer to the Rhemiſts on Matt. xii. 31.— 
„That God will not forgive the ſinne againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt, the text is more plaine, then that 
with any gloſſe of man's inventions, it can be ob- 
ſcured. That there is a ſinne, which he that hath 
committed, cannot be renued by repentance, the 
Apoſtle ſpeaketh as plainly, —Heb. vi. 4, 5, 6,” &c. 

IV. This might ſuffice for an Hiſtory of the 
firſt ſet of men reterred to in our Article, were it 
not for the mention of Sin againſt the Holy Ghoft. 
—Some facts muſt be mentioned concerning mens 
notions of that ſin. The foundation of all is in 
three paſſages of Scripture, which muſt be read :— 
Matt. x11. 31, 32.—Mark iii. 28.—Luke x11. 10. 
Here is ſome ſort of declaration of irremiſſible- 
neſs, and yet the fin not to be forgiven is nor de- 
fined ; and in other parts of ſcripture, men are ſaid 
to reſt and quench the Spirit, and to do deſpight to 
the Spirit of Grace. It is not very much to be 
wondered at, that men of grave and auſtere 
tempers 
5 Neceſſary Doctrine is not paged. | 
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tempers ſhould, in the warmth of reprimanding 
and warning, come to ſpeak of all heinous fins, 
as fins againſt the Holy Ghoſt ; eſpecially in thoſe, 
who are not under the Law, but under Grace.” 
Origen, of old, is“ faid to have had this idea.— 
But it was more common to make any one Sin, or 
Hereſy, particularly attacked in controverſy, to be 
this undefined and irremiſſible fin.— Thus Athana- 
ſius makes a denial of the divinity of Chriſt, to 
be ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt. And the Rhemiſts, 
on Matt. xii. 24. ſay, „The like blaſphemy 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt is to attribute the Miracles 
done by Saints, either dead or alive, to the Divel.” 
—And on Matt. xt. 31. which Sin he com- 
mitteth, that dieth with contempt of the Sacrament 
of Pennance.” 
John Hales, at the cloſe of his Tract upon this 
Sin, gives /i notions of it maintained by the School- 
men, one of which is final Impenitency® : another, 


impugning 


t John Hales's tract on the ſubject, page 36. where the ſame 
is ſaid of the Nowatians : © they denied remiſſion of fins to 
any that fell, thinking all falls of Chriſtians to be fins againſt 
the Holy Ghoft.”—From Ref. Legum. cap. 9, it ſeems as if the 
Anabaptiſts of the times had held the ſame, 

u See Fulke on the Rhemiſh Teſtament, Matt. xii. 31. where 
the Rhemiſts adopt the /ix notions; and ſay as juſt now men- 
tioned; and where Auguſtin ſeems to ſay, that, if a man ſet 
himſelf obſtinately againſt John xx, 22, 23. refuſing or deſpiſing 


that Remiſſion, which was entruſted to the Apoſtles when they 


were told to receive the Hely Glaſt, and died in ſuch obſtinate 
refuſal, he might be ſaid to fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, But by 
what Auguſtin ſays about dying in the error, it is implied, that he 
thought a man might repent during his life time, and that with 

effect. — 7ohn Hales is mentioned in Moſheim's Hiftory ; though 
I do not ſee his name in the Index to the quarto edition, which 
1s the only one I have by me at preſent. I beg leaye to apolo- 
pize to my readers for ſometimes referring to the quarto and 
ometimes to the octavo edition: it has been very irkſome to 
me to change in ſuch a manner; but it has been a matter of 
— 8 ih | neceſlity : 
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impugning the known truth. Grotius is ſaid to 
have held, that it is the habitual diſpoſition of an 
hardened finner. The opinion moſt commonly 
held, I think, is, that it is aſcribing the miracles of 
Chriſt, or the extraordinary works done after his 
death, to evil Spirits. Archbiſhops Sharp and 
Secker have written on the ſubject, and Mack- 
night has ſomething ſenſible in his explanation. — 
Archbiſhop Sharp contends, with great appearance 
of reaſon, for the whole ſentence being only a com- 
parative declaration of the puniſhment due to 
Blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, in compariſon 
of other fins. But Lord King ſays“, the Fathers 
uſed, in repeating the Creed, to conceive ** For- 
giveneſs of Sins” to extend to all fins except that. 
— As I ſaid? before, there may be a wiſdom in 
many of our Saviour's ſayings, which we cannot 
yet fathom. That thoſe, to whom he made his 
declaration, were guilty of the fin mentioned, may 
not be certain.z much leſs can we fix it on any 
one elſe. But our preſent buſineſs is Hifory : let 
us now proceed to our ſecond recital of facts. 

v. Perſeverance is a doctrine ſo ſeldom ſpoken 
of, that ſome may not know what it means. It is 
indeed properly ſubſequent to the doctrine of Elec- 
tion, and in moſt confeſſions comes“ after Predeſii- 
nation; but here it comes before, probably, that 
every thing about Sin after Baptiſm might come 
into one Article. We before mentioned“ it as the 
laſt of the five points. God is ſuppoſed to eleft 

certain 


neceſſity : at ſome places and times, I could only get the uſe 
of the quarto ; at others, only of the octavo.— The Apology 15 
alſo wanted with regard to ſome other Books. 

* Page 384. on Creed, 

Y Art. x1v. Sect. v. 

2 It is the laſt of the five points. = See Heylin's Hiſtoria Quin- 
quarticularis.— Whitby on the five points: and others, 

* Art. x. Sect. xv. 
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certain men, or predeſtine them to eternal hap- 
pineſs; during their paſſage through this life, they 
are expoſed to many temptations and fpiritual 
dangers ; if they are not prelerved from theſe, and 
made to perſevere unto the end, their Election is all 
in vain. And there are ſeveral paſſages of Scrip- 
ture, which ſeem to promiſe ſuch protection; and 
which ſeem to engage, that God ſhall effe& the 
Perſeverance of the Saints. 

This is the doctrine, on which we are to make 
a few /iftorical remarks. — The Syzoicrs* uſed to hold, 
that a man once truly virtuous, was always virtu- 
ous. The Jews had high notions, that God“ 
would never forſake his elect; meaning themſelves, 
— But the early Chriſtians do not ſeem to have 
done more than Ape for protection and Salvation. 
Voſſius was a man of great learning, and he“ ſays, 
that, before Auguſtin, the Latin Fathers (the Greek 
ones always) uſed to aſcribe perſeverance to the 
Grace of God, (it is but a ſeries of good works), 
but not to any decree of God. a 

Auguſtin joined with his Predeceſſors in aſcribin 

Perſeverance to the Grace of God; but he added 
the idea of that perſeverance having, in every caſe, 
been predetermined. — That all thoſe, who are elected 
to go through a ſtate of Juſtification to eternal 
happineſs, will perſevere in ſuch ſtate, ſeems onl 
an identical propoſition: hut ſome ſtubborn facts 
are apt to come in the way of this: good men do 
fall into ſin; even thoſe applauded in Scripture, 


and 


d Diogenes Laertius, in his acconnt of Zeno, Segm. 125, 
128. Edit, Wetſtein.— The language is juſt like, Gratia amitti 
non poteſt. 


© Art. x1. Sect. 1. 
d Hiſt. Pel. Lib. 6. cap. 11, 12, Theſis. : 
© This from Voſſius, ibid. but Baxter doubts the authority; 


on Perſeverance, page 8.— For Auguſtin's opinion ſee alſo 
Sect. x xx. | 
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and inſpired. How is this to be managed? why, ſays 

| Auguſtin, others, befides the elect, may fall away; 
but they were never the elect, though upon * a foot- 
ing with the HE. 

This ſeems but trifling work, for to mere Auman 

eyes, according to this, ſome true Chriltians, or 

Saints, perlevere, ſome fail.—I really believe Au- 

guſtin meant only to frame his notions ſo as to 

neglect no text of Scripture ; he hit on no better 

| method of bringing them into one plan, and fo he 

| adopted this* method: perhaps ſome better may 

hereafter be found; but to neglect no text is the 

honeſt plan: —it is faſhionable to think he went 700 

far; many learned men“ have thought he did not 

go far enough. However wrongly he might judge, 

his miſtakes, if ſuch they be, were probably owing 

to his being ſerious, pious, modell', feartul of neg- 

| lecting 

| See de Correptione ct Gratia. Cap. 13.— T. 10. p. 510. 
Sect 40. Edit. Bened. 

s 'I'his ſeems the more probable the more one ſees the manner 
in which he argues on different texts. He ſtrongly diſclaimed 
the notion that any individual could know whether he had the 
gift of Perſeverance, or was one of the elect.— He ſays, God 
does not /e? men know this, for fear they ſhould be too careleſs. 

De Corr. et Gratia, cap. 13. (page 510. Ed. Ben. Tom. 10.) 
De Dono Perſev. Cap. 6. quoted in Sect. xxx. 
In this way, could Auguſtin's Doctrine of Rerſeverance and- 
| Predeſtination do much harm ? Is it not (as to Predeſtiuation) 
like that of our Church? (this again Art. xv11, Set. v.)— 
After conſiderable attention I ſeem ſettled in my opinion, that 
Auguſtin meant only to keep both divine and human agency, 

| which were to be reconciled as well as they could. He oppoſed 

, the Helagiaus in order to keep the divine agency, and the 

Manicheans, in order to keep the human agency. I do not 
think he cold reconcile divine and human agency: and perhaps, 
in defending the one, he might ſometimes, for a while, pay but 
little attention to the other. — And in defending either, he might 
underſtand ſome texts too /ztcrally. (See Art. x. Set. x1.) That 
Letter to Falentinus, prefixed to De Gratid et libero Arbitrio, 

| proves all this to ze ſufficientiy. 

| n Baxter on Perſeverance, page 5. 

| i Baxter ibid. page 6. quotation, 
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lecting any thing revealed : thus was he inclined to 
ſupport, in general, the Divine Agency; and he 
probably felt, that what ſeemed peculiar to Chriſti- 
anity, was not to be ſoftened in order to make way 
for vulgar notions and habitual prejudices of ordi- 
nary men. Then his adverſaries might ſharpen 
his temper in diſpute; as he might often be fully 
perſuaded, that they were wrong, when he was 
unable wholly to extricate from difficulties what he 
judged to be right. 

Such failures in the perſeverance of Chriſtians, 
as I have mentioned, have been the great ſources 
of diſpute. Some have been bold enough to ſay, 
that, when Chriſtians fall into Adultery *, or 
drunkenneſs, or commit murder, they may per- 
ſevere all the while; not zota/ly, but finally: Such 
offenders have been compared to leaves ſprouting 
forth (for they are ſuppoſed to reform) from a 
trunk ſeemingly dead; or fire breaking out from 
aſhes ſeemingly extinct. An auxiliary idea has ſome- 
times been taken in, to ſolve ſuch difficulties z— 
ſomething of a confirming, has been aſſigned as a 
cauſe of perſevering ; ſomething /ub/equent to Juſ- 
tification ; perhaps as ſupplementary to election; 
but I would not detain you with attempts at pre- 
cifion in this matter. Richard Baxter, who ſeems 
to have been a conſcientious man, and well ſkilled 
in religious opinions, has ſtated 7zwelve' notions of 

Perſeverance, 

* See Whitby's five points, end of firſt Chap. about Perſe- 
verance : and Baxter, page 12-— Gurtler (cap. 15. Sect. 572. 
page 347+) ſays, © Docert reformata Eccleſia, illos nominatim 
homines, quos Deus ex miſerecordia potenter tranſtulit in ſtatum 
- Gratiz, licet quandoque a Peccato ſuperentur et praſtenantur, a 
Deo tamen relevari et cuſtodiri, ut marere in peccato, in quod 
inciderant, et :terire in perpetuum, nequeant. 

In his pamphlet, entitled, © Of the Saints Perſeverance :'? 
his honeſty appears, page 16, 17. (the latter is noble,) and in 


his refuſing the Biſhopric. of Hereford in order to adhere to his 
old flock at Kidderminſter, 
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Perſeverance, each held by ſome particular man, 
or -ſet of men.—I will only, at preſent, obſerve, 
that as all was aſcribed to Grace, there is a kind 
of Grace called confirming Grace; - the Gift of 
Perſeverance. 

Of ſpecial Grace I have ſpoken under the tenth 
Article *. ä 

vi. But to proceed with our Hiſtory. 

The Pelagians, | believe, aſcribed perſeverance 
in the Faith, to the agent himſelf; or thought it, 
ſome way, in his power to perſevere. But the 
Semi-pelagians are ſaid” to have made this diſtinc- 
tion; they allowed, that Perſeverance was ſo far 
owing to God, that men could not perſevere i 
out divine aſſiſtance; but they denied any one's 
having ſuch aſſiſtance that he could not but per- 
ſevere. ä 

VII. It ſeems as if the idea of Perſeverance as 
effected by God, may have been growing ſtronger 
from the time of Auguſtin, down through the 
Scholaſtic ages to the Reformation, and for ſome 
time afterwards.—Thoſe of the Reformers, who 
were high Predeſtinarians, were high in their no- 
tions of Perleverance;—we ſhall ſee more of them 
in the next Article. Some thought Perſeverance 
a conſequence of Election, ſo that the truly faith- 
tul never do fall away; it is poſſible, they would 
ſay, but it never will kappen;—others thought it 
impoſſible? —The latter, I think, were Zuinglians, 
the former, Calviniſts. 

VIII. The Romaniſts reckon, that all Chriſ- 
tians may fall into ſin, and even continue in ſin; 


and, 


m Art. x. Sect. x1x. 

» Forbes, Inſtruct. Hiſtor. Theol. 8. 19. 1. 

o See the paſſage from Gurtler, ©* Reformata Eccleſia,” &c. 
lately quoted; near the end of Sect. v. 


? Baxter's 7th and 8th Opinions, —Calvin's own idea, Inſt. 
2. 3. 11. 
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and, as before*, that a mortal fin puts them out 
of a ſtate of Grace: which ſtate may be often 
loſt®, and recovered, One might conſult the end 
of Rom. viii. in Fulke's Rhemiſh Teſtament, 
though it rather runs into the doctrine of Aſ«- 
rance, However, what Fulke ſays in anſwer, is 
to our purpoſe; We have no promiſe that we 
ſhall be preſerved from all fin, but only from that 
which is irremiſſible; but that we ſhall always 
perſevere in the favour of God.” Before we quit 
the Romaniſts, we may ſay, that almoſt all 
churches find ſome differences ariſe between their 
members, as to degrees of divine and human agency ; 
this difference in the Romiſh Church we have men- 
tioned under the tenth Article. 

Arminians are commonly oppoſed to Calviniſts. 
— They at firſt left our preſent ſubject in doubt“; 
but afterwards declared, that the Saints might 
fall from a ſtate of Grace.” This is the opinion 
of the generality of Chriſtians; particularly of 
the Lutherans, and, as moſt people think, of the 
Engliſh Clergy. 

I will be the leſs particular about the Reformed 
Churches, on account of the ſubje& of the next 
Article: but ſome notice may be taken of the 
Church of England. The Neceſſary Dodctriue ſays, 
It is no doubt, but although we be ones juſtified 
we may fall therfro, by our own free wyl,“ &c.— 
this 1s in the part concerning Juſtificacion ; and 
afterwards we are told, that we are to judge of our 
Election by our perſevering : and in the part cott 
cerning Good Workes, it is faid, that if, wher, 
Chriſtians, we do not © apply our will to worke 

well, 
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4 Sect. 111. 
r Council of Trent, Seſſ. 6. Canons 22, 23. and Cap. 15. 


5 Moſheim, Cent. 1th, 2. 2, 3, 4. Vol. 5. page 345. 8vo.— 
Baxter's 2d Opinion. IS 
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well, we ſhall fall from the Grace of God, &c.— 
Biſhop Overal obſerves, that our Article does not 
determine anything about total or final Perſeve- 
rance, but that in our Homily Of the declining 
from God,” it is laid down, that wicked Chriſtians, 
after Grace received, may periſh finally. do not 
fee ſuch an expreſſion ; but there are ſeveral of like 
import. And near the end of the firſt part of the 
Homily on Good Works, it is ſaid, that the Thief 
on the Croſs was indeed juſtified by Faith ; but if 
he had hved, and had not had both Faith and 
works, © he ſhould have 7% his Salvation again.“ 

Sal vat ion is here as like Juſtification, as any where 
that I have ſeen.— (Art. x11. Sect. v111.) 

The Reformatio Legum declares, that they 
think perverſely of Juſtification, who think, that 
the once juſtified cannot fall into fin. 

Mr. Baret's caſe is briefly and clearly related by 
Neal*. A paragraph of his Recantation® will ſhew, 
both what he thought, and what he was ordered 
to think. His affair occahoned © the Lambeth Ar- 
ticles : they will occur in the next Article, but I 
will read the fifth now: in 1595, the Scholars of 
Cambridge were taught theſe?. In 1603, at the 
Hampton-Court conterence of conforming Clergy 
and Puritans, the Agent for the Puritans “ re- 
queſted, that to thoſe words in the ſixteenth Article, 
« 2we may depart from Grace, may be added, * but 

not 


:t Hiſt, Puritans, Vol. 1. 4to. page 387. A. D. 159c. 

z Ina volume of Pamphlets, G- 12 15, Camb. Library 

*The ſhort Hiſtory of the Lambeth Articles, (in F— 15-8, 
Cambr. bound with Fur Predeſtinatus) ſeems to make the firſt 
difference at Cambridge, a difference between the Lectures of 
the two Profeſſors there : Whitaker, Regius Profeſſor, taught 
Calviniſm, and Baro, Margaret's Profeſſor, taught the oppoſite. 
— Baret did preach ad Clerum, &c. but he might be a follower | 
of Baro: I am not, at this time, Maſter of the dates. | 

Y Lambeth Articles, in Overal, or Neal, 
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ot totally nor finally: which, as Dr. Waterland * 


rightly obſerves, ** would have defeated the whole 


intent and meaning of the Article,” —In 1618, 


the Synod of Dort has this Article, entitled, Of 


the certainty of Perſeverance.” That ſuch as have 
once received that Grace by Faith, can never fall 
from it finally, or totally, notwithſtanding the moſt 
enormous fins they can commit.” When Oliver 
Cromwell was on his death-bed, he aſked Dr. 
Goodwin, © Whether a man could fall from Grace! 
to which the Doctor anſwering in the negative, the 
Protector replied, then I am ſafe, for I am ſure I 
was once in a ſlate of Grace *,” 
_  Jonathan®* Edwards held lately, and other able 
men hold now, this doctrine of Perſeverance ; 
though it does not ſeem to be dwelt upon in popu- 
lar diſcourſes, | 4; 
1x. It ſeems doubtful whether we need /eparate 
thoſe who “ ſay, they can 20 more ſin as long as 
they live here,” from the advocates for perſeverance. 
—F7ovinian is mentioned as the leader of a. ſect, 
qui dicunt* hominem poſt Baptiſmum nullo 
modo poſſe peccare;” but this was not on any 
predeſtinarian principle. How does Jerom argue 
with Jovinian on this point“? The Myſtics _ 
tione 


* Supplement to Arian Subſcription, page 33. 

= Neal, A. D. 1658. Vol. 2. 4to. page 512. 

d See on Juſtification, page 86, &c, | | 

© See Opera Aug. Ed. Bened. Tom. 10. Append. page 75.— 
A confeſſion of Faith thought to have come EE ome, who 
did not join in condemning Pelagius, &c. about the year 418. 

4 Jerom only proves the frailty and finfulne/5 of man in general, 
ſeemingly: I ſee no argument of Jovinian's but 1 John iii. . 
which ſerom only aniwers by 1 John v. end: he does not /olve 
the inconſiſtency between a Chriſtian's never ſinning, and his 

being exhorted to keep himſelf from any fault, as Gentile wor- 
ſhip, or idols. This error of Jovinian's is treated at the begin- 
ning of Jerom's ſecond book againſt him, Bower's account of 
VOL. 111. F x Jovinian 
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| tioned by Baxter, were perſeverers; and ſo were 
| the Antinomians; we mult read a word or two more 
| about both theſe, than we did under the laſt Ar- 
ticle : we ſaw*, that they were (ſoi-diſant) finleſs; 
but not that they were always to continue ſo: our 
Reformatio Legum notices the Antinomians, in 
| the chapter before referred to, in theſe words, 
* ce aut f forte quicquam eorum faciunt que Dei 
| Legibus prohibentur, ea Deum pro peccatis* non 
| accipere.” — The confeſſion of Augſburgh con- 
| demns the old Anabapti?s* as holding, that Chriſ- 
tians after juſtification, cannot loſe the Holy Spirit : 
and refers to others, who think, that men * may 
| have ſo great a meaſure of perfection in this preſent 
| life, that they cannot fall again into in. — Bur the 
Anabapt iſts ſplit into many opinions. 
From all this we collect, that the Myſtic, the 
| Antinomian and the Predeſtinarian, hold the doc- 
trine of Perſeverance on different principles: The 
firſt, becauſe he is united to God; the ſecond, be- 
cauſe his fins are all laid on Chrif; and God ſees 
| no fin in his people: the third, becauſe a decree 
| paſſed in his fayour, before the beginning of 
time. 


* It 


Jovinian (Vol, 1. under Siricius) relates only fas; and has 
moſt reference to his Opinion, that Wives are as good Chriſtians 
| as Virgins are, By this Jovinian ſeems to have given offence : 
| his idea about /inleſne/s ſeems to have been, that, when a man 
was become a Chriſtian, the Devil could not hurt him: could 
not tent him; ſo as to ſeduce him; but ſee more Sect. x1x. 
Baxter on Perſeverance 3d. and gth Opinions: (Art. xv. 
Set. v.) the zd is about Enthuſiaſts: he mentions Weigelians, 
about whom ſee Moſheim, Cent. 16. 3. 2. 1. 12. 
De flier. Cap. 9. 
e Art. *x1.—See Heylin's Quinq. Hiſt. page 519.— Alb 
| Syntagma, page 15. 
3 b I think it ought to he, © ſome men,” the Latin is aliglibus. 
| The Engliſh words are, I think, Heylin'ss ; 
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x. It ſeems as if we ought not to cloſe our 
Hiſtory, without taking ſome notice of a Chriſtian's 
aſſurance concerning his own ſalvation. Such per- 
ſuaſion does not fee eem to have been entertained 
before* the time of Auguſtin, except Jovinian had 
ſomething of itz but Voſſius* ſhews, that, in the 
time of Auguſtin, ſeveral Fathers entertained it; 
though, from ſame paſſages, it ſeems as if Auguſtin 
himſelf had not.. Aſſurance of one's own being 
in a ſtate of favour with God, and in a ſtate which 
will continue, may ariſe either in the Myfic, or 
the Antinomian, or the Predeſiinarian way, as was 
juſt now ſaid of the general doctrine of Perſeye- . 
rance.— As an illuſtration of the firſt, one might 
repeat the caſe of the Weigelians ; of the ſecond, 
Baxter's twelfth opinion; of the third, the notion 
of the Zuwnglians", or the Lambeth Articles, or 
Baret's Recantation, or the Article of the Synod 
of Dort; and we might add, the anſwer of Fulke" 
to the Rhemiſts, on the concluſion of Rom. viii. 
which would lead us to the opinion of the Roma- 
niſts, ſhewn in the Annotation on that paſſage: 
and that might be farther confirmed by the Canons 
of the Council of Trent. 

The Church of England does not ſeem to ſay 
much directly again ——— ; we ſee what 1s 
implied in this Article: (Sect. xxv.)—perhaps an 


exprethon 


i Baxter's 2d Opinion, with 8 page 
* Hiſt, Peleg. Lib. 6. Thefis 13. page 750. w ere three de- 
grees of Faith are mentioned; the third ſtrengthens him fo, 


that he can fall no farther ; ef hoc de ſe cortiffim? ſeiate” This ex- 
preſſion 1s from Gregory the Great, 


See Baxter, Page 75 bottom, from De Civ. Dei, Lib. 11. 
Cap. 12. | 


8 aer 8th Opinion; and ſee Heylin's s Hiſt, Quingu. 
page 
: 1 before, Sect. v111, 
* Seſſion 6. Can. 13. and 14. 
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expreſſion in the Homily on Repentance may give 
the true ſenſe of the Church. © Although we” — 
« fall into great fins,” * yet,” © by repentance” 
and“ Faith,” “there is an aſſured and infallible 
hope of pardon and remiſſion,” &c. 

The concluſion of the Article of Faithe in the 
Neceſſary Doctrine, is alſo well worth reading. It 
ſays, but whether there be any ſpecial particular 
knowledge which man by faith (I neglect the ſpel- 
ling) hath certainly of himſelf,” &c.—*< cannot be 
found” (no ſuch thing can be found) “ either in 
Scripture or Doctors,“ (Fathers). | 
I think Mr. William Law, a Mic, uſed to 
teach the doctrine of Aſſurance; and fo, if I 
miſtake not, did John Weſley, on the fame 
ground®: if Mr. Whitfield taught it, which I 
ſhould imagine he did, it might be upon Calvi- 
niſtic principles. I fear ſome teachers have ſpoken 
ambiguouſly on this point ; at leaft to them that 
are without: perhaps it might be only ſpeaking of 
aſſurance as not abſolutely neceſſary in all. I con- 
clude with the honeſt confeſſion of Richard Baxter; 
but the paragraph 1s too long to be tranſcribed : 
it ends thus; “ I never knew. the man that at- 
tained' any more than ſuch a ſtrong perſuaſion, (as 


he had deſcribed) mixed with ſome doubtings and 


fears: yet ſo far overcoming them“, as to live a 
peaceable joyful life.“ | 

I will cloſe the Hiſtory. of this Article by ob- 
ſerving, that it is one of thoſe, to which, in the 
time of Archbiſhop Wake, Dupin, made no ob- 
jection. The account is given in Moſheim's hiſ- 
tory, Vol. vi. octavo, page 77. 

x1. My hiſtorical remarks have run out into 
{ome length but I hope I have introduced nothing 


which 
P. S. See Dr. Rutherforth's 3d Charge, 
1 P. S. See Ruthertorth, ibid. opening, 
* On Perſeverance, page 21, 
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which will be uſeleſs. I now proceed to Expla- 
nation, 

We begin with the Title: Of Sin after Bap- 
tiſm;”” the title in 1552 was, Of Sin againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt ;” and then the Article ſaid, in effect, 
the Anabaptiſts are wrong in calling a/l great fins, 
ſins againſt the Holy Ghoſt; and therefore another 
Article was ſubjoined, which was entitled, * Blaſ- 
phemy (not of Blaſphemy) againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt.” In this, the fin was defined, and de- 
clared unpardonable. I am glad it was blotted out; 
as I ſhould rather doubt our authority, either to 
make the notion of the ſin quite definite, or to de- 
clare it unpardonable, in an abſolute ſenſe. The 
title ſtands altered by the* hand of Archbiſhop 
Parker; and the reaſon of the alteration might be, 
that the ſubject of fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt was 
by no means the ſubject of the whole Article. 

XII. © Not every” — this expreſſion implies, 
that there may be ſome fin, which is properly ſin 
againſt the Holy Ghoft, and unpardonable, though 
nat every” great and wilful fin is ſo. 

X111. © Deadly fin,” or mortal fin; this is op- 
poſed to the ſins treated of in the“ preceding 
Article, ſuch as the beſt Chriſtians are apt to fall 
into; there are ſeveral other words uſed, which. 
are ſuppoſed to be equivalent to deadly ; as great, 
heinous, ſcandalous, notorious*, &c.— We have 
already had ſome Latin words to the ſame? effect. 
The word ſeems to have been taken from Scripture 


and 


5 The title of the gth Chap de Hæreſibus in Reform. Legum, 
is, “De caſu (meaning the ſame as lapſu) juſtificatorum, 7 
peccato in Spiritum-ſanctum, | 


* Strype, 1562, Annals. « Art. xv. Set. x11. 

Lord King, Creed, page 382.— Lardner, Noyatus, - Works, 
Vol. 3, 210. -- „ 
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and the Fathers. —See 1 John v. 16.—with which 
might be compared 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. and Gal. v. 
21. though the word deadly does not there occur. 
Mortale peccatum we had before *.—If any one aſks 
whether I can always tell a venzial fin from a deadly 


one, I anſwer, that diviſions of things, and of 


actions, into claſſes, are uſeſul, though it may be, 
in ſome caſes, doubtful to what claſs a particular 


thing ſhould belong. This is true of the genera 
and ſpecies of natural hiſtory; if you divide a ſet of 


animals into horſes and aſſes, you will have a 
mule coming acroſs to puzzle you, now and then; 
and the ſame ſort of difficulty will occur in vari- 
ous inſtances, moral as well as natural. But the 
next expreſſion ſhould be taken in, before we 
proceed, 

XIV. Willingly committed” in order to make 
a ſin of the kind meant in the. Article, it muſt not 


only be hurtful in its nature, but be committed 


wilfully, A man may perform an act which every 
one, hearing merely of the act, would pronounce 
mortal or heinous, and yet the man may not be 


upon the ſame footing with one, who commits the 


ſame act, knowing and feeling its heinouſneſs: 
according to the Neceſſary Doctrine, if he does not 
perform it wilfully, he loſeth not the ſtate of 


his Juſtification, but remaineth ſtill the child of 


God.“ What act more heinous than Parricide ? 


yet the American deſtroys his aged parent; pur- 


poſely indeed, but not wilfully, in the ſenſe of our 
Article, or conſcious of his crime. | 
XV. Now let us return to our d inction, be- 
tween venial and mortal fins. We know by expe- 
rience, in every way of life, in academical life, for 
| . | inſtance, 
# Sect. 11. | 


* I only modernized the ſpelling of this paſſage ; it is in the 
part about good wworkes ; rather after the middle. 
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inſtance, that there are ſome ſmaller irregularities, 
which do not throw a man out of the character of 
a regular man, though he may ſometimes ſuffer 
ſome degree of puniſhment for them ; but that 
there are others, more grols, which occafion a 
temporary ſuſpenſion of his academical privileges, 
ſo that it is difficult to ſay, whether he is, for a 
time, a true Academic or not. Yet mere a&s will 
not make the difference between irregularity which 
is tolerable, and that which is intolerable, except 
regard be had to circumtances allo. 

If no fins or offences are made venial, you drive 
men to deſpair; if particular offences are made 
venial, ſuch come to be commuted freely, and 
without remorſe; and almoſt any may, in ſome 
caſes, be very pernicious. | 

You cannot, as the Sfoics are ſaid to have done, 
make all offences equally heinous ; that would drive 
a man to murder, when he might have aimed only 
at theft. Neither can any human reaſoning con- 
vince us, that God will make all offences equal. 
Nay, the ſcriptures ſpeak of ſome men having © the 
greater* ſin;” and of ſome who are beaten with 
fewo ſtripes, and others with many, 

Attempts have been made to draw the line be- 
tween venial and mortal fins: but neither the 
angelic Doctor Aquinas, nor the celebrated Car- 
dinal Bellarmin, would ſatisfy honeſt Richard 
Baxter. Robert Baron gives five criteria; but 
they come too near fixing upon particular offences'. 
— Our Church acknowledges the diſtinction, by 
praying, in her Liturgy, both againſt © every 
| deadly tin,” and for forgiveneſs of Negplipences 
and Ignorances.“ 


| Permit 

d John xix. 11. © Luke xii. 47. 

« See on Perſeverance, page 34. 

e MelanQhon has written on this diſtinRion. - 
| FF 4 2 
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Permit me to give my own 1dea of the man- 
ner, in which this diſtinction ought to be made. 
No fins whatever ought to be conſidered as venial 
beforehand ; but, when a man comes to look back 
upon his conduct, and finds, that he has run into 
ſome things wrong, without having been very 
negligent, and without any deliberate bad purpoſe, 
then he may hope, that what he has committed 
will be deemed venial, if his repentance be pro- 


portioned to the offence into which he has run. 


But if he finds, that he has been extremely negligent, 
or that he has deliberately given up his good prin- 
ciples, in order to indulge ſome unlawful paſſion, 
then he ſhould treat his offences as deadly; and by 
an hearty repentance, with ſatisfaction to all whom 
he has injured, endeavour to reſtore himſelf to the 
divine favour. And, if we are obliged to judge 


others, we ſhould put ourſelves in each man's 


place, and proceed in the ſame manner; ſubſti- 
tuting for repentance, puniſhment. Such caſes 
may have ſo much ſimilarity, as to occaſion ſome 
eneral ideas of a difference between venial and 
mortal ſins; but our judgment can never be right 
without great regard to particular circumſtances. 
A polite French Ab would reckon fins venial, 
which would ſhock a Puritan. 

The diſtinction between fins of ignorance, infir- 
mity, and wilfulneſs, is natural, as correſponding to 
that between the underſtanding, the paſſions, and the 
Will; but ignorance itſelf may be owing to wil- 
fulneſs, or paſhonf, 

Sins of 1gnorance were thought* by the Pela- 
glans, no ſins; but whatever is“ corrected by puniſh- 

ment, 

# Biſhop Saunderſon, in his ſixth Sermon, ad Populum, on 


Gen. xx. 6. page 263, and Archbiſhop Sharp, on Heb. x. 26. 
Vol. 3. have ſomething to this purpoſe. 


4 P. 57. App. to 10th Vol, of Aug. from Jerom's 2d Dialogue. 
Art. ix. Seq, xxx. 
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ment, deſerves puniſhment. Moraliſts have found 
it worth while to form rules for the puniſh- 
ment of Negligence. — And the Moſaic. law has 
made the ſame * proviſion. — Even the Goſpel, 
though merciful to what is done through real“ ig- 
norance, ſpeaks of beating with few ſtripes the 
offender, who knew! not his maſter's will. 

xv. * After Baptiſm'—better than after being 
born again, &c. becauſe the mark of admiſſion into 
Chriſtianity, muſt, in the preſent caſe, be ſuch as 
all the Church could judge of. 

XxVII. [s fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and un- 
pardonable:“ We have here two predicates to the 
ſame ſubject, and conlequently, in ſtrictneſs, ?zv0 
propoſitions. { 

Not every heinous fin 1s fin againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt. 7-1 GIS 

Not every heinous fin is unpardonable. 

Or our words might mean, Not every heinous 
fin is both fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and unpar- 
donable; but the Reformatio Legum ſeems to con- 
demn ſeparately thoſe who hold, that every heinous 
ſin is fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt; and thoſe who 
hold, that every heinous fin is unpardonable.— On 
the whole, the true ſenſe appears to me to be this; 
Not every heinous fin is fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 
in ſuch ſenſe as to come under the texts Matt. x11. 
31, 32.—Mark iii. 28. and Luke x1. 10.; which, 
it has often been ſuppoſed, declare ſome fin to be 
unpardonable. ä | 

XVIII. Wherefore the grant of repentance is not 
to be denied to ſuch as fall into fin after Baptiſm.” — 
d the grant of repentance” is, in Latin, locus pœni- 
tentiæ; and in the Engliſh Article of 1552, the 
place for penitents;” the Latin the fame in both. — 

3 Lev. iv, 2. Numb. xv. 24, &c.— Deut. xix. 4. 

* 1 Tim, i. 13.— Acts xvii. 30, Luke xii. 47. 
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Locus penitentie is uſcd in Heb. xu. 17. and in 
Clemens Romanus. — (See Parkhurft's Lexicon 
under peravoa,) and is by no means an unuſual ex- 
preſſion : but in our Articles, we may obferve, that 
< the grant of repentance,” muft mean the ſame 
with the place for penitents;” otherwiſe they 
could not both be Engliſh for the fame Latin.— 
The meaning then ſeems to be, that heinous of- 
fenders may be permitted to have ſome place in the 
church ; not the place of fuch as are at peace 
with diſcipline, and under no cenſure; but that 
of thoſe, who have been in ſome way degraded, 
and are labouring to recover their former ſtation. 
— And this agrees with the confeſſion of Augp/- 
burgh®, the members of which church (conſefledly 
the moſt like ours of any) — damnant Novatia- 
nos, qui nolebant abſokvere eos, qui lapfi poſt 
Baptiſmum, redibant ad poenitentiam. There 
muſt always be ſuppoſed, in every legitimate 
church, a connexion between abſo/ution and re- 
mifſion of ſins from heaven : See John xx. 23.— 
Ablolution 1s then rightly given, when there is 
good reaſon for expecting ſuch remiffion *. 

ExXix. Aſter we have received the Holy Ghoſt,” 
—this is another* expreſſion for Fu/{zfication, or be- 
coming Chriſtians, as deſcribed from the internal 
part, or the act of God. It will occafion our uſing 
a little repetition : as one wrong notion may caule 


ſeveral 


m Eleventh Article, page 15. Syntagma. 

„In the ſame 11th Art. of the Confeſſion of Augfburgh, Re- 
miſſion and Abſolution are connected in this manner; 

« De Peenitentia docent (Ecclefiz apud nos) qudd lapſis pot 
Baptiſmum contingere poſſit remiſſio peccatorum, & c. Et quod 
Zeclefia talibus, redeuntibus ad Pœnitentiam, impertire ab/olu- 
tionem debeat..— I ſuppoſe that wavering between theſe two 
things, remiſſion and ab/olution, has unſettled the expreſſions of 
our Article, 


o See Art. x111, Set, vii. & vIII. and 2 there re- 
ferred to. 


* 
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ſeveral errors. The correſponding chapter of the 
Reformatio Legum is intitled, - De calu juftifica- 

torum, Why any particular expreſſion was pre. 
ferred, we may not always be able to ſee ; but the 
title of our Article, as was lately mentioned, was 
originally “Of Sin againſt the Holy Ghoft ;” and 
the error of the Auabaptiſts was holding, that after 
men had been once juſtified, they could no more 
loſe the Holy Ghoſt. T he exprefſfion?, as we have 
{een, is, Damnant (Eccleſiæ apud nos) et. Ana- 
baptiftas qui negant ſemel juſtificatos, iterdm poſſe 
amittere Sprritum ſanfium.” And Fovinian's notion 
was, that Baptiim, (or the myſteries) impreſſed 
upon a man's mind good deſires; ſo that, after Ba 
tiſm, he could 201, only good; he was“ alſo re- 
ſtrained from error. : 

xx. After we have received the Holy Ghoſt, we 
may depart from Grate given, and fall into Sin,” 

This may be meant to be oppoſed to, after we 
are elected, or predeſiinated to happineſs, we may 
fall into fin; which would be a contradiction : 
our Church then ſays, that the 7u/zfied, or regene- 
rated, may fall from Grace, and recover their ſtate; 
but does not ſay a word about the fall of any per- 
ſons ſuppoſed to be predeſtinated. Grace ſeems to 
mean the fame with Holy Spirit; only the expreſ- 
fion © depart from Grace,” might be eaſier than, 
depart, fall, &c. from the Holy Spirit.“ 

Toit XX1, © And 

P Set. 1x,—Confeſs. Aug. Art. xi. Syntagma, page 15. 

4 Auguſt. contra Julianum, pages 695. 891. 'Tom. 10. Edit, 
Benedict. Jovinian, before, Sect. 1x. 

3 See Waterland's Suppl. to Arian Subſcr. page 53.— But 
elected may mean, either elected to eternal happineſs, or only 
elected into the Chriſtian Society, in the way to eternal happi- 
neſs: in the latter ſenſe, election, admiſſion, and juſtification are 
ſynonymous. The Neceſſary Doctrine (on Juſtification) ſays, 
«© Whan we bee ones elected and aumitted unto Goddis ſervice, 
and have received our u/ftificacion in baftiſme or be reſtored 

thereunto by true penance,” &c, 1 
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XX1., © And by the grace of God; the word 
« Grace” may ſeem to be often repeated; but it 
would not have been reckoned right to ſay, that a 
man could riſe from the ſtate of à mortal ſinner to 
that of „a child* of God,” without aſcribing ſuch 
riſe to the divine aſſiſtance: this is fully expreſſed 
at the cloſe of the firſt part of our Homily on Re- 
pentance. 

XXII. © We may riſe again,' ' reſurgere occurs in 
Voſſius, and, moſt likely in the antients: it is 
oppoſed to lapſus, relapſus, caſus, &c.—*< letꝭ him 
that thinketh he ſtandeth take heed Jeſt he fall.” 
— Haęarimxo ſignifies, (Parkhurſt) to fall away in 
Ezekiel, with reference to apoſtacy : wagarruue 
means a fall, a treſpaſs; Adam's tranſgreſſion is 
called the Fall of Man, becauſe denoted by wage- 
xT@uz. The Calviniſts would like better to have, 
* muft riſe again; as that would exprefs, according 
to their language, that the juſtified perſevere finally: 
ſuppoſing the juſtiſied to be the fame as the ele, 
(and the difference between them has been often 
neglected) this change would make this expreſ- 
ſion agree with our ſeventeenth Article, which 
declares, that the elect, meaning thoſe predeſtined to 
life, will © af /engt4” © attain to everlaſting felicity.“ 
— Something turned upon this, when the Houſe 
of Commons ſummoned to their bar, in 1625, 
Mr. Montague, afterwards Bilhop of Norwich, 
then Canon of Windſor * 

But though our Article does not declare for the 
final perſeverance of the Saints; it does nat de- 
clare againf? it: we may riſe again and amend our 

lives.” This is probably, what Biſhop Overal 
Ie meant 


s Sect. x1v. from Neceſſary Doctrine. 

t 1 Cor. x. 12. 

u See Collier's Eecleſ. Hiſt. Vol. 2. page 736. referred to 
by Waterland. Suppl. Arian Subſ. page 54 or ſee Neal, Index. | 


Montag, 
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meant (Sect. vir.) by ſaying, Nihil hic de total? 
aut final; defectione a Gratra explanatum eſt.” 

XXII1. And amend our lives,” in Latin, re- 
fipiſcere : from re and ſapeſco, as it were; to recover 
one's ſenſe*; one's right mind. The articles of 
1552 and 1562 have here the ſame expreſſion; they 
agree both in Engliſh and Latin. 

xxiv. And therefore they are to be condemned, 
which ſay,” condemned here means much the fame 
as anathematized, which laſt is equivalent to © ar- 
curſed” in the eighteenth Article: the Latin ex- 
preſſion here is“ damnandi ſunt.” 1 
XXV. They can no more fin as long as they live 
gere: fe - ho? the perſons who hold the 
doctrine, ſay not, in general, the ja/tified, or the 
elect can no more fin; but they themſetves in par- 


ticular. Does not this look like a condemnation 


of the doctrine of affurance £ I conſider it as ſuch. 
The change of perſons in the Article, is not to be 
overlooked. The firſt part, about abſolving the 
penitent, is all imperſonal : in the next, we give 
our opinion of ourlelves, we the orthodox, as 
Chriftians regularly initiated: in the laſt part, they 
whom we condemn, ſpeak of themſelves. | 
XXVI. © Or deny the place of forgiveneſs” —in 
Latin; © veniz locum denegant :” in the article 
of 1552, it is, again, © deny the place for peui- 
 tents;” the Latin of which is, pænitentiæ locum 


denegant.—By the word gain I refer to the eigh- 
teenth Section. 


XXVII. To 


* Re/ipiſco is uſed, in Suetonius, for recovering from a faint- 
ing- fit: reſipiſcentia was coined, from perarux, in the time of 
Lactantius, (Ainſworth); there is no idea of conduct in either 
reſipiſco or weravrow, except as far as reformation may be ſup- 
poſed to follow, of courſe, from recovering one's right mind, 
Or reforming one's principles H raHα NDH, TO be wneaſy, is 
ouly a /tep towards ſuch change of mind; as has been obſerved at 
St. Mary's by Mr, Dixon of Benet College, 
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XXVI1. * To ſuch as truly repent.” — The Latin, 
in both ſets of Articles, is, “ vere re/ipiſcentibus ;”* 
but the Eugliſi in the older ſet is, © to ſuch as 
truly repent and amend their lives : which may be 
compared with the middle of our Article, and 
amend their lives.“ | 

If we compare the beginning of the Article with 
the end, we find a ſort of inconſiſtency; in the 
beginning, not every fin is unpardonable; in the 
latter end, no fin is unpardonable. The latter 
notion ſeems the one intended, and agrees with 
our Homily ?, and with Lord King's * account of the 
ancients. The former expreſſion 1s evidently oc- 
caſioned by the intervention of fin againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt. There is, however, no abſolute con- 
tradiction between uo ſin is unpardonable, 'and not 
every {in is unpardonable.” 

Here then we cloſe our Explanation, and pro+ 
ceed to our Proof. 

XxXV111. From what has been ſaid, there ſeem 
to reſult four propoſitions; two principal, each of 
which has one ſubordinate. 

1. No Chriſtian is incapable of falling into hein- 
ous fins, or of loſing the favour which he has with 
God as a Chriſtian. | 

2. No Chriſtian is taught in ſcripture, that he is 
to be aſſured of his own Salvation. 

3. No Chriſtan, when he has fallen into any 
heinous fin, is incapable of recovery, if he ſin- 
cerely repent.* 

4. Not every heinous fin comes under the texts 
of Scripture, which ſeem to condemn ſome fin 
againſt the Holy Ghy as unpardonable. 


XXIX. No 


Homily of Repentance, latter end of firſt part. 
z On the Creed, page 384. 


" 
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xxIX. No Chriſtian is incapable of falling into 


heinous ſins, or of loſing the favour which he has 
with God as a Chriſtian. 


Of thus, all texts may be conſidered as * 


which, in any way, imply the poſſibility of ſuch | 


falling. As threatuings in caſe of ſuch falling, 
promiſes on condition of perſevering, exhortations 
to perſevere. _ 

And the fame may be ſaid of all in/fances of ſuch 
falling. The words of our Article ſeem to allow 
us to include the inſtances of David and Salomon, 


though they do not come properly under our pro- 


poſition* : but Peter does; and Hymenæus', Alex- 
ander, and Demas*®. All the Diſciples“ of Chriſt 
too forſook him, and fled. —St. Paul had an idea 


of the poſſibility of his being a — or re- 
probate. 

And, as Perſeverance is ſet forth as the work of 
the Spirit, all thoſe texts muſt tend to overthrow 
it, which ſpeak of the actions of the Holy Spirit 
as influenced by Man; which ſpeak of man as able 
to refit, quench, or grieve the Spirit; or to do 
deſpite to the Spirit of Grace. Theſe texts muſt 
alſo operate againſt the opinion, that the Holy 
Spirit once gained can never be /o/f, 

But I will mention ſome texts 1n particular.— 
Matt. v. 13.—X. 22.—Luke xxi. 36. Rom ii. 20, 
&c.—1 Cor. viii. 9. 11. — Xvi. 13.—2 Cor. vi. 1. 
Col. 1.23 — and ii. 5, 6, 7. (or 2 Theſſ. ii. 3.)— 
The Epiſtle to che Hebrews has too many texts to be 
enumerated; its general defigu ſeems to be, to induce 


Chriſtians 


2 Tt has been thought, that we might with propriety ſay of 
'David and Solomon, though under the old law, that they had 
received the Holy Spirit, and afterwards had fallen into ſin.— 
Baxter calls David aj member of Chriſt,” (on Perſeverance, 
page I 3.) and the Schoolmen ſeem to have had the ſame idea, 


im. i. 20. 6 2 Tim. iv. 10. 14. 
6 Matt. xxvi. 56. 1 Cor. ix 27. 
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Chriſtians to perſevere: we may mention, Heb. iii. 
6.- 14.—v1. 6.— Xx. 26. 38*,—1 Pet. v. 8, 9.— 
2 Pet. ii. 20, &c.— iii. 17.— Jude 20. 9 585 
Whole Churches may be unchurched ; compare 
Rev. i. 20. with 11. 5. Theſe texts conclude 
againſt impeccability, on whatever principle it may 
be founded. | 5 
xxx. This may ſuffice for direct proof, with 
regard to the matter of Perſeverance: Let us 
take ſome indirect proof, relative to the ſame ſub- 
ject, keeping as clear as poſſible of the ſubject of 
the next Article, Predeſtination; indeed, there 
ſeems little more wanting, on the doctrine of Per- 
ſeverance, than to ſhew how underſtanding men 
might be induced to profeſs it: and this is beſt 
ſhewn by conſidering their o4jefions to our argu- 
ments. 6 . 
They ſeem to have thought this doctrine ſuited 
to the Immutability of God: Baxter blames thoſe, 
who of old held the Arminian opinion, “ Yea, 
(he ſays) when they ſaw that this was liable to be 
aſſaulted with the abſurd conſequence of inferring 
a change in God, ſome did not ſtick upon“ it.“ 
— Heb. vi. 17, 18, would be added in confirma- 
tion. But thoſe, who keep in mind our manner“ 
of acquiring, ideas of the qualities of God, will 
allow, that we have no right to aſcribe immuta- 
bility to God any farther than it implies peryection, 
or is oppoſed to ſome imperfection. And it is not 
for man to conſider it as any imperfection in God 
to place man in a ſtate of probation: nor to con- 
ſider it as fickleneſs, to reward only during good 
behaviour. 


. f Whitby puts ſome of theſe texts together; on Perſeve- 
rance, (as one of the five points) Chap. 2d. p. 414. 

s On Perſeverance, 2d Opinion, page 3. 

h Introd, to 2d Part, Sect. viii. and Appendix to Art. xi. 
Sect. xix. 
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behaviour. This is well expreſſed in the Neceſſary 
Doctrine, at the cloſe of the preface, or Article of 
Faithe, And the immutable counſels of God, as 
deſcribed in the paſſage of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, lead only to hope as their ultimate end. — 
It is called an anchor of the ſoul. We are told to be 
ſober and hope* unto the end. Hope always im- 
plies a poſlibility of diſappointment. 

I will now give ſome of thoſe texts, which ſeem 
the beſt ſupports of the doctrine of Perſeverance z 
or impeccability.—Matt. xxiv. 24, may imply, that 
it is impoſſible to lead the ele# into error: the 
prayers of Chriſt, Luke xxii. 32. and John xvii. 
11, 15, imply, that God protects and preſerves 
the faith of good Chriſtians. John x. 28, de- 
Clares, that Chriſtians ſhall have eternal life, ſhall 
never periſh, ſhall never be plucked out of the hand 
of Chriſt. Rom. viii. 38, 39, is to the ſame 
effect. Rom. xi. 29, ſhews, that God does not 
give and take again. The tendency of other texts 
is evident: as 1 Cor. 1. 8. — 2 Cor. i. 22, — Gal. iv. 
5.—-Eph. i. 13.— iv. 30.— Phil. i. 6.— 2 Theſſ. 
ni. 3.— 2 Tim. it. 19,—1 Pet. i. 5. and 1 John 
111. 9 

Theſe texts may ſerve to give an idea of the 
manner, in which men have been induced to pro- 
feſs the doctrine of Perſeverance. As we have 
mentioned them, it ſeems proper to endeavour to 
get ſome ſatisfaction amidſt ſuch contending au- 
thorities. And the more, as a due conſideration. 
of theſe texts will be the beſt introduction to the 
ſeventeenth Article, which has always been ac- 
counted particularly difficult, I will firſt take ſome 
notice of each of theſe texts, and then make a few 
general obſervations. | 

Matt, 
i Heb. vi. 19. * 1 Pet. i. 13. 
VOL. 111. G 0 
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Matt. xxiv. 24. ſeems to me rather to imply a 
poſſibility of deceiving the elect, than an impeſi- 
bility: I ſpeak of natural impoſſibility, not of 
moral. It implies, that falſe Chriſts would find 
much more difficulty in deceiving, by their ſpecious 
pretences, thoſe who were already grounded 1n the 
principles of genuine Chriſtianity, than thoſe who 
were not of any religion, which profeſſed itſelf to 
be a completion of prophecies concerning the true 
Chriſt. Beſides, the ſaying in queſtion is itſelf 
grounded on an exhortation to beware of credulity. 
As to the Prayers of Chrift, they muſt imply ſome 
degree of nucertaiuty; and are inconſiſtent with 
Perſeverance being abſolutely promiſed by God ; or 
a gift quite determined upon. The prayer of Chriſt 
in favour of Peter, that his faith ſhould not fail, 
was before it did fail; and though he roſe again, 
and recovered his right mind, yet that was not the 
object of the prayer. 

The prayer of Chriſt in John xvii, was for the 
whole body of Chriſtians; there is no doubt, 
however, but that the whole body of Chriſtians, as 
ſuch, may depend upon having the protection of 
God; though that protection may not take any 
Z#dividual out of a ſtate of probation. Nor, with 
regard to John x. 28, 1s there any doubt, that the 
Fock of Chrilt is intended, as a flock, to have eter- 
nal life; though ſome individuals may be found, 
« like ſheep,” to“ have gone“ aſtray.” Our /hep- 
herd is ſirong enough, to prevent the wolf, or any 
plunderers, from plucking them out of his hand; 
but, if he depends upon them to * know his 
voice,” and * follow hin,” ſome may wander and 
be loſt. Of the concluſion of Rom. viii. we have 
ſaid ſomething® lately. — Rom. xi. 29. relates 

intirely 

= Iſ. 111.5, 

* Set, viit. and x. alſo Art, xv. Sect. xx. 
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intirely to the Jews“, who rejected the Goſpel: 
Such was the fidelity of God, that he would ſtill 
perform the promiſe, which he had made to their 


„ forefathers, Abraham and his ſeed for ever:“ 


but this has no immediate relation to Chriſtians ; 
and, if it is applied to Chriſtians, it is part of an 
argument which declares, that any perſons what- 
ever may be cut off from the Chriſtian covenant, 
if they do not make a proper uſe of it. A gift 
not being reſumed, does not mean, that the coudi- 
tions of it are anulled. 1 Cor. i. 8. appears to 
expreſs the general deſign of the Goſpel. The 
Corinthians had enjoyed all privileges of a Chriſ- 
tian church in time paſt; and might depend on 
the fidelity of God for the time to come: but this 


does not prove, that no conditions were to be per- 


formed on their part; only that thoſe conditions 
need not be enumerated juſt in that place, not in 
the exordium of the Epiſtle. The paſſage, on the 
whole, has the air of an eloquent and refined ex- 
hortation. — The next paſſage, and three others, 
mention the Holy Spirit, given to the converts, 
as a ſeal or a pledge. I apprehend, that, by the 
Holy Spirit, is meant, in theſe paſſages, the extra- 
vr dinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. A ſeal ſome- 

times 


* See Locke and Taylor on the place. | 

? How did this act upon the Heart? there might be ſtrong 
moral ſentiments excited by the extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit: gratitude, benevolence, &c.— Devout affection alſo would 
naturally arife : the difficulty is rather to ſee how any man could 
have ſupernatural gifts without being virtuous and pious, both 
before and after they were entruſted to him, than how he could 
be ſo. It is indeed poſible for a perſon to abuſe ſupernatural 
gifts, as we find from Matt. vii. 23,—1 Cor. xiv. q; - but it isa 
thing ſo exceedingly ſtrange, that we may be fairly allowed to 
conſider extraordinary gifts of the Spirit as generally implying a 
diſpoſition previouſly good, and as nouriſhing every good 
principle, 
G G 2 
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times is a ſign of a contract; ſometimes a mark ſet 
upon anything in order that it may be known to 
belong to a certain proprietor. A pledge is either 
a ſecurity, or an earneſt, which means, a payment 
in part. Now, though the expreſſions of Scrip- 
ture may have a myſterious and figurative ſound, 
yet there is nothing in them, on which the doctrine 
of Perſeverance can reaſonably be founded. A ſeal 
to a contract does not oblige one party ſingly, but 
both reciprocally : ſo that if one party neglects 
conditions, the other is releaſed. A ſeal, as a 
mark, does not imply, that the thing marked can- 
not be alienated, or deſtroyed, if it does not anſwer 
its purpoſe. A pledge is only a contract of the 
acceſſory * kind. An earneft engages to nothing 
more than to pay the remainder of what was en- 
gaged for; which is only to be paid if all conditions 
are fulfilled. 

Gal. iv. 5 ſhews, that we are on the footing 
of adopted ſons in the ſight of God; but though 
adopted ſons do, generally ſpeaking, inherit for- 
tunes, yet any one may be diſinherited for ill con- 
duct. As to Phil. 1. 6. is merely a compliment 
devoutly expreſſed; it is evidently an effuſion of 
Chriſtian paſtoral affe&#ion : nothing can be con- 
cluded from it in the way of ſpeculation : the good 
behaviour of the Philippians was to be referred to 
God, and they were not to doubt of the continu- 
ance of his protection. 

2 Theſſ. ui. 3. is of the ſame kind with ſome of 
the foregoing: it is clearly addreſſed to the 20 le 
church o Theſſalonica, whatever difference of cha- 
racter might be found in the individuals. 

And we might ſay of 1 Pet. i. 5, that any one, 
who underſtands the foregoing, vill not find much 

difficulty 


4 Grot. 2. 12, 6. de 1 &c. —Balguy 2. 3. I. 34. MS, 
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difficulty in that; but by looking back to the third 
verſe, we ſee, that nothing beyond hope was in the 
mind of the ſacred writer. PHY: 

Of the laſt text, 1 John iii. 9. we have ſpoken 
before*. 

Having now taken ſome notice of each text, we 
may proceed to a few general obſervations. 

1. The texts in favour of Perſeverance are of a 
lofty and myſterious nature; thoſe againſt it are 
much more level to human affairs; we ought there- 
fore to have a greater diffidence in interpreting 
the former than the latter; we ought to conclude, 
that the idea which we have of the former, cannot 
be an adequate 1dea; though that which we have 
of the latter, probably is adequate. Matt. xxiv. 
24, for inſtance, is part of a Prophecy, which has 
been thought* to have both a primary and a 
ſecondary ſenſe.— 1 Cor. i. 8. and 1 Pet. 1. 5. 
give ſome /ofty and faint intimations of the counſels 
of God, ſuch as to us muſt be, in a very great 
degree, unintelligible. 

2. The texts produced by our adverſaries are 
eloquence, ours are practical directions. Now what 
is intended to move and perſuade is never to be 
taken ſo literally as that which is to be the guide 
of our conduct. Making eloquence into ſyſtems of 
ſpeculation, has been the grand cauſe of error and 
controverſy amongſt Chriſtians *; it is particularly, 
the way in which men of good underſtanding, 
great learning, and of a grave and pious turn, have 
been miſled. It is obſervable, that ſeveral of the 
texts which are urged againſt us, are parts of 
exordiums: and Eph. iv. 30, though not an open- 


ing, 


r Art. x v. Sect. XIX. 
s Book 1. Chap. xv11. Sect. x. | 
t Introd. to ſecond Part, Sections ix. x1, x11. and Art. x. 
Sect. xLII. 
G G 3 
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ing, is preceded by fine, affectionate, moral advice, 
and.1s riſing towards the pathetic. | 
3. The texts of our adverſaries have more rela- 
tion to Theory, or what ought to be, ours more 
to fact, or what is,—This remark has been“ made 
efore. | 
4. The texts againſt us belong more to collective 
bodies, ours more to individuals; the effect of this 
has been * already ſhewn : When our church was 
delivered from the dominion of the Pope, it cer- 
tainly was not to be expected that each Proteſtant 
ſhould have all the characteriſtics, which belons 
to the collective body of Proteſtants ; and each Papiſt 
all the characteriſtics of Popery. Some private 
ſubjects enjoy more liberty under a Monarch, than 
others in a free ſtate. John x. 28.—Rom. viii. 38, 
&c. — and ſeveral other texts come under this 
remark. | | | 
5. When Perſeverance is ſpoken of as the gift 
of God, what we have ſaid under the tenth Article 
ſhould be applied; for Perſeverance is only a ſeries 
of good acts, or of acts favoured as good. As there- 
fore we were never to refer any good act to the 
Grace of God, till it was paſt?; 70 neither ought 
we to aſcribe our Perſeverance to God, till we have 
perſevered. Whatever opinion may have been 
entertained of Auguſtin, this was as much his doc- 
trine as it can be* any one's. 
6. Laſtly, 


u Art. xy. Sect. xix. 

* Art. xv. Sect. xx. with references. 

Y Art, x. Sections XXXV, xLII. I. 

* Sect. v. — See Aug. Op. T. 10. page 546, which is de 
Dono Perſeverantiz, Cap. 6. Whence it appears, that Auguſtin 


faid, Perſeverance could not be /of, merely becauſe it is abſurd 


to ſay, that can be loſt by any man, which you cannot know 
to have exiſted till the end of life arrives. — See Sirmond, 


Vol. 3. Opuſcula, page 91. —Plaifere and Baxter (Perſev.) have 
ſomething to the purpoſe. n 8 
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6. Laſtly, interpreting Scripture more literally 
than other popular language, muſt always produce 
error. After all that has been ſaid of Phil. 1. 6, 
there ſeems no ſufficient reaſon why it ſhould be 
interpreted more literally than the proverbial ex- 
preſſion ; © a good beginning makes a good ending: 
and“ if it were poſſible,” in Matt. xxiv. 24, ſhould 
be compared with Acts xx, 16. * he baſted, if 
it were poſſible for him, to be at Jeruſalem the day 
of Pentecoſt.” 

I now proceed to the ſecond propoſition, which is 
annexed to this, and, in a manner, comprehended 
under it. | 

xxx1, No Chriſtian is taught in Scripture, 
that he is to be aſſured of his own Salvation. 

This follows from what has been already proved. 
Under the fifteenth Article it appeared, that no 
Chriſtian can ſay, at any moment, that he is „n- 
leſs : and under the ſixteenth, that no Chriſtian is 
incapable of falling into heinous fins : the conſe- 
quence is obvious, if we only allow, that without 
« holineſs” © no man * ſhall ſee the Lord;” which 
we have endeavoured to prove more at large under 
the twelfth Article. 

To produce additional texts 1s no way difficult. 
Luke xii. 4, 5.— Rom. xi. 20.— 1 Cor. x. 12, 
Phil. ii. 12.— Heb. iv. 1.—XIi. 28.—1 Pet. 1. 7. 
—theſe may ſuffice; nothing need be added in the 
way of direct proof. Let us look out for ſore in- 


dire proof relative to the doctrine of affurance, 


taking the ſtrongeſt proofs of our adverſaries which 
we can find. 

We muſt conceive one of them to urge Heb. 
vi. 11, and x. 22. I uſed to be told, that theſe 
texts were urged in making converts. Some alſo 


have 


2 Heb. xii. 14. 
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have argued thus; Chriſt died for®* my ſins, there- 
fore I ought to aſſure myſelf he did not die in 
vain, Some have proved affurance from their 
own inward experiences: and, we may - obſerve, as 

our direct proof has turned much upon fear, that 
ſome have ſaid, Fear was not inconſiſtent, at leaſt, 
with perſeverance; on the contrary © Fear cauſed 
perſeverance. And it has been faid, that ſome 
learned and ſober-minded men, free from enthu- 
ſiaſm, have declared, in the moſt credible manner, 
when dying, that they felt more than even a“ lively 
hope of ſalvation. 

In reply, we reaſon thus; the aſſurance men- 
tioned in Heb. vi. 11. is only © the full afſurance* 
of hope;” and it ſtands between two exhortations 
to diligence, Heb. x. 22. mentions the * full 
aſſurance of Faith,” but the beginning of the next 
chapter informs us, that Faith is the ſubſtance of 
things hoped for.” —Chriſt died for me; true; ſo 
he did for the whole world; is the whole world 
aſſured of Salvation? that is not ſaid. As to in- 
ward feelings, the ſcope of Mr.* Locke is, to 
prove, that the enthuſiaſt himſelf has not reaſon to 
conclude that he is inſpired ; but ſuppoſing he had, 
he certainly gives no proof to any one elſe*. Self- 
deceit is always to be ſuſpected; Jeremiah“ ſays, 
et he heart 15 deceitful above all things :” Bp. Butler 
treats the ſubject of ſelf-deceit in his maſterly way: 
and what he ſays of it in general, ſeems applicable to 

this 
b See Rutherforth's 3d Charge, notes, 


© Baxter on Perſeverance, page 39, bottom. 

4 The Catholic Doctrines, &c. page 37. | 

© In the original, IlAnge@ogicary Trs Ng. The Divines, to 
whom the Lambeth Articles were propoſed by Profeſſor Whit- 
aker in 1595, ſubſtituted Plerophorid in the fixth, inſtead of certi- 
tudine ; and they wiſhed (or ſome of them) to have ſubſtituted 
Hei for fidei.—F—15;—8. Cambr. 
On Enthufiaſm, Hum. Und. Book. iv. Chap. 19. 
See Baxter on Perſeverance, page 20. 
b Jer. xvii. . 
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this particular caſe. Either a man is conſcious of 
having deceived himſelf, or not: if he is, he has 
deceived himſelf in ſome degree; if not, he has de- 
ceived himſelf in a great degree. 

Men perſevere by means of Fear; it does ſeem 
poſſible, that God may foreknow, that a man may 
perſevere unto the end; and fear may be the in- 
firument by which he perſeveres; but while a man 
fears, he can know nothing of the event ; except as 
far as he forms an eſtimate of his condition from 
examining the ſtate of his mind, and comparing it 


with the Laws of God; to ſuch judgment as 


this we bave no objection ; but we would not call 
it certainty. | | 
Laſtly, I will not deny the fa#, that ſome men 
have afforded reaſon to believe they enjoyed, on 
the point of death, ſomething beyond a lively hope 
of future bliſs; ſuppoſing they really did, that 1s 
very different from its being taught in Scripture, as 
a doctrine, that every good Chriſtian muſt have an 
aſſurance of his being 1n a ſtate of Salvation, during 
a good part of his %. Good and ſober men, 
with very few exceptions, have diſclaimed* ſuch 
doctrine; though as /ikely to experience the bleſſed 
influence of heaven upon their minds, as any men. 
I 1magine, 
i As all Chriſtians muſt acknowledge the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, the preciſe meaning of expreſſions relating to it 


may ſometimes be difficult to aſcertain : but I have underſtood it 


to be declared, with regard to /eme thoughts or feelings, though 
not with regard to all, that a man, (not every man) may diſtin- 
ouiſh whether they ariſe in his mind naturally, or come from the 
Holy Ghoſt ; may ſay, with regard to ſome ſentiments ariſing in 
his mind, is is from the Holy Ghoſt.“— I mean, that I have 
ſo underſtood what I have heard myſelf; ſpoken in public; 
ſpoken with earneſtneſs, and diſtinctneſs, though in the Latin 
language. 145 "My 

With regard to Baxter, fee end of Sect. x. and his Pamph- 
let on Perſeverance, page 20, 21, and 17; and the end of this 
Section: For Augultin lee Sections v. and x. 
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imagine, that the doctrine of aſſurance has 
ſucceeded, as much as anything, from an idea, 
that thoſe who diſclaim it, — to the good and 
pious a lively ſpiritual ſatisfaction, or joy in the 
Holy Ghoſt : yet this is far from being the truth. 
It ſeems poſſible, that they, who have for a 
length of time lived in confirmed habits of virtue 
and piety, may look forwards. to. a future life not 
only with comfort but with rapture and exulta- 
tion ; though perhaps never without ſome degree 
of diffidence, or modeſty. If they have been in all 
things willing to live honeſtly, they may ry? they 
have a good conſcience : if their heart condemn * 
them not, they may have © confidence toward God:“ 
they may taſte the good word of God, and * the 
powers“ of the world to come, in ſuch a manner, 
as to enjoy great happineſs, without ever being out 
of a ſtate of probation, I conclude, as before, 
(Sect. x.) with a ſentence from Baxter, where he 
is ſhewing the neceffity of religious fear, and at 
the ſame time ſhewing how it ſhould be regulated. 
— We teach all Chriſtiansꝰ to contend with the 
utmoſt diligence, to get up to the higheſt truſt, 
love, joy, thankſgiving and praiſe, as the proper 
evangelical excellency neareſt heaven : and to get 
as faſt as they can, above that fear which hath 
torment, which is caſt out as love groweth perfect: 
and to pray and ſeek for the Spirit of Adop- 
tion, of Power and love, and of a ſound mind, 
inſtead of the ſpirit of Fear and Bondage : and not 
to place too much of their religion in that very 
fear which in its ſeaſon is a duty; much leſs in 
hurtful, ſinful fear: but always, and in all things, 


to. 


I Heb. xii. 18. m 1 John ui, 21. 
n Heb. vi. * + 
* Catholic Theology, part 3, page 257. 
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to rejoice in the Lord, with love and gratitude ; 
and confidently to caſt all their cares on him.“ 

xxxliI. Our third propoſition is, | 

No Chriſtian, when he has fallen into any hein- 
ous fin, is incapable of recovery, if he fincerely 
repent. 

This will ſeem, to moſt men, ſelf. evident; but 
yet there are texts of Scripture, which have led 
ſome men into a contrary opinion. Examining 
the true meaning of theſe, will be our principal 
buſineſs. The direct proof need not be long; 
it will be given more for the ſake of regularity, 
than becaule it is abſolutely neceſſary. Conſult 
then Matt. vi. 14.—xviii. 2432. Luke xv. both 
as to the joy over a repenting ſinner, and the Pro- 
digal Son. — John xx. 23.—2 Cor. vii. 10.— Gal. 
vi. 1.—Eph. iv. 32.—2 Pet. iii. 9.— 1 John 1. 
—Alſo the inſtances of forgiving David and Peter. 


— The expreſſions of the“ Evangelical Prophet, on 


this head, are ſtrong. 

The chief objefions ſeem to be eight in number; 
I will mention them all, before I endeavour to 
anſwer any- of them, If the difficulty of ſome 
of them detains us, it will promote candour to- 
wards ſuch of our Chriſtian brethren, as may ſcem 
to have encouraged needleſs doubts about a plain 
doctrine of Oy 

XXXIII, 1. Does it not appear from 1 John 
iii. 9. that 1 commits ſin, degrades himſelf 
to the rank of the unregenerate ? 

2. Does not he, who commits one ſin, accord- 
ing to James ii. 10. make himſelf guilty of a/ 
fins ? 

3- Though repentance before Baptiſm be avail- 
able to the remiſſion of fins committed before 
Baptiſm, yet will a ſecond and a third, and an 


endleſs 
P Iſaiah 1. 18. 
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endlefs ſeries of repentances, be available in like 
manner? Tertullian could not think fo; and the 
Romaniſts think it ſo unlikely, that they make 
the falſhood of fuch a notion the foundation of 
their Sacrament of Penance. 

4. Does not 1 John v. 16. teach us, that it would 
be vain and preſumptuous ſo much as to pray to 
God for remiſſion of a deadly fin ? 

5. Are not we taught 1n the fixth chapter to the 
Hebrews, that it is !mpoſſible to renew to repentance, 
ſuch as fall away? | 

6. Does it not appear from the tenth chapter to 
the Hebrews, that thoſe, who nu wilfully, have 
4 no more facrifice for ſin; but a certain fearful! 
looking for of judgment?“ 

7. If there be ſo much difficulty in the recovery 
of a ſinner, when he is not ſuppoſed to have per- 
ſiſted in ſin for any length of time, what muſt be 
the cafe, when he has acquired habits of finning ? 
—* Can the Athiopian change his ſkin, or the 
leopard his ſpots ?” then may he © alſo do good,” 
who 1s © accuſtomed to do evil.” 

8. Nay, does not God ſometimes give men over 
to a reprobate mind? and do not they then go be- 
yond a mere facility of finning ? are they not then 
enſlaved by appetite? do they not contract un- 
natural cravings, and feel themſelves in bondage 
to depraved propenfities ? 

Theſe objections contain fome of the moſt dif- 
ficult parts of Scripture ; but ſuppoſing they could 
not be ſatisfactorily anſwered, they would not over- 
throw the general doctrine of the Remiſſion of 
Sins; they might leave an awful difidence on the 
mind, as no part of ſcripture ſhould be neglefed; 
but yet their effect need only be, to occaſion a 
ſuſpenſe, till the texts on which they are built, We 

airly 


2? Rom. 1. 28. 
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faicly reconciled with others more? perſpicuous and 
familiar. — This obſervation is the more applicable 
to theſe texts, as they appear to be introduced in 
an extraordinary manner, on occaſious by no means 


common. But let us venture upon an artleſs ex- 
amination of each of them. 


1 Of 1 John iii. 9. an idea has been already 
given; and it has 16 been ſhewn, that regenera- 
tion allows of progreſſive and gradual improve- 
ment; of an approximation to the ideal character 
of him, who“ doth not commit Sin.” An heinous 
fin may throw a man Sack in this progreſſion, but 
may not throw him entirely out of the path, ſo that 
he ſhall never be able to regain it. p 

2 James ii. 10. does not ſeem to mean, that a 
man who commits one fin, is overwhelmed and loſt, 
in the ſame manner as he would be if he did nothin 
right ; but only, that he may be ſaid to violate the 
Body of Laws taken collectively; or to be * a tranſ- 
grefſor* of the Law:“ and therefore is not inno- 
cent, or blameleſs, however he may value himſelf 
upon his regularity in other points. A man, who 
broke one of the laws of the 72welve tables, might be 
ſaid to break ie law of the twelve tables. | 

If you heard any one fay, ſuch a perſon is a 
friendly good fort of man, but we cannot prevail 
upon him to obſerve the College Statutes; you 
would never ſuſpect him of violating 4 the Sta- 
tutes, but only ſome one or two which ſtood 
moſt in his way. St. James ſeems to have had 
{ome regular, worthy perſons, who, without mean- 
ing much harm, behaved rather inſolently to the 


poor 


© This plan of keeping Both doctrines till they can be recon- 
Ciled, ſee before; Art. x. Sections VI. X1. XLVI. 

Art. xv. Sect. xix. | 

t Art. 1x. Sections xx iv. and XXX11. 

u James ii. 11. 
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poor in religious aſſemblies, and ſhewed too great 
an attention to the ric; he tells them that, while 
they allow themſelves in ſuch conduct, they muſt 
not value themſelves as if they were perfectly ame- 
leſs.—No one, in ſhort, muſt ever be allowed to 
ſay, I 20, do my duty with one exception, or two 
exceptions; he muſt a& upon a principle of being 
in all things willing” to do his duty: the ex- 
ceptions will ſhew themſelves ſoon enough, without 
being made beforehand. | 

James 11. 10. then belongs to thoſe, who are 
about to do their duty, and are ſettling their priu- 
ciples of action; whereas repentance implies Fetro- 
ſpect, to which the ſaying of James ſeems inap- 
plicable : except as far as it may direct a penitent 
to aſk himſelf, whether he ſet out with purpoſely 
neglecting any duty. | 

3. Whilſt the preachers of the Goſpel were 
making Converts, remiſſion of ſins prior to Bap- 
tiſm, muſt be the common theme; but yet the 
Chriſtian plan mult be, to give remiſſion of ſins, at 
all times, more eaſily than it could be procured on 
any other plan. | 

The prophets muſt foretell the Chriſtian Diſ- 
penſation with a view to the perpetual continuance 
of it: ſee If. lin. 5.— Jer. xxxi. 34.—and Matt, 
xxvi. 28, and Acts v. 31, muſt have the ſame ex- 
tenſive meaning; ſo muſt all that is announced by 
John the Baptiſt. Indeed to © give* repentance,” 
muſt be nugatory, if it is only for ſins before 
baptiſm 3 and ſo muſt be the inſtitution of the 
Lord's ſupper, confidered as a * continual remem- 
brance of the death of Chriſt.” Conſult, more- 
over, Acts xx. 28,—Heb. iv. 15.— 1 John 1. 1, 2. 
and our proots of the doctrine of + 

: allo 


* A HET EvOLty ſee Parkhurſt's Lexicon, under {HET VOL + 
Y Append. to Art. x1. Sect. xx11, 
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alſo our direct proof of the propoſition now before 
us. If a Chriſtian does frequently relapſe, he may 
find it more and more difficult to recover; and he 
may be puniſhable in a greater degree; and the 
diſcipline of the church may proceed accordingly. 
Yet in no caſe is an hearty repentance, ſuitable to 
the occaſion, to be deemed wholly ineffectual. 

Even excommunication is only like ruſtication; 
it allows of the offender being reconciled to the 
Church. All we here prove is, that fallen Chriſ- 
tians may riſe again; how far a Sacrament of 
Penance may be needful for that purpoſe, when we 
have the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, muſt 
be conſidered hereafter. 

4. The text 1 John v. 16. is not eaſy; ſome 
have thought it related to curing diſeaſes“ by the 
prayer of Faith, like James v. 14, 15.—If fo, it 
1s clear of our preſent ſubject. But, ſuppoſing it 
to relate to fins, the whole paſſage may have this 
meaning: ſulerceſſous may be properly “ made 
for all men*;” for lighter offences they may be 
made with effect; but when that is declared, it 
muſt not be underſtood to be expreſs/y declared, at 
the ſame time, that interceſſions all prevail in 
favour of all #einons fins. If your brother commit 
an hemous fin, it is not forbidden you to intercede 
for him: the caſe ſtands in“ need of Interceſſion 
clearly; but that was not the thing meant®, - No 
one can engage, that interceſſion ſhall procure for- 
giveneſs for all fins: a relapſe into Idolatry muſt be 


attended 


z See continuation of Benſon: by imitators of Mr, Locke's 
expoſition, 

4 1 Tim. ii. 1. | 

» My brother, Samuel Hey, is of opinion, that the words 
*I do not ſay that he ſhall pray for it,” may mean, I need not 
ſay;' © it is evident a fortiori:? he adds, that he has compared 
other paſſages, like, I ſay not.” 
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attended with great danger: and in other heinous 
offences, it. 5 not be thought a matter of courſe, 
that prayer is to preclude a future judgment. 

Deadly ſin therefore may be prayed for; though 
not perhaps effect ually, if it be not repented of. 

5. In Heb vi. the meaning of the whole paſſage 
muſt be attended to. The Apoſtle preſſes the 
better ſort of Converts to make a gradual improve- 
ment; if they did not do that, they were in great 
danger of going back, farther and farther, till they 
relapſed into Judaiſm: this was to be prevented if 
poſſible. He urges ftrenuouſly, © If, inſtead of 
improving, you go back, what muſt be the con- 
ſequence? what can poſſibly be expected“? cannot 
ſuch a foretaſte as you have had, of heavenly good, 
keep you in your improved ſtate? = The whole 
proceſs muſt then begin again! yet nothing can be 
tried, in your caſe, which has not already failed : 
bow much leſs likely is it to ſucceed a ſecond time! 
Chriſt died, roſe from the dead, aſcended into 
heaven, and became Head of the Church: all 
this you have felt the force of, and have applied to 

ourſelves. If you undo this, what is it, in effect, 
but calling Chriſt an npoffor, and conſenting to 
his ignominious death ! how diſgraceful! to Him 
and to You! A Field has been“ watered by a 
enial rain; if its fertility appears in Corn, well; 
the bleſſing of Providence is upon it, and it 
makes the heart of him rejoice that tilled it ;— 
but, if only 7horus and briers” ſpring up, what 
a mortification ! has he who tilled it, or ordered it 
to be tilled, any hopes — any remedy ? will he not 
be apt to exclaim,—'twere beit to burn it up at 
once? 
| Such 
4 For impoſſible, in the ſenſe of © not to be expected,“ ſee Art. 


X11. Sect. 1x. and Art. xv. Sect. 111. with references. 
© Apollos, 1 Cor, iii. 6. | 
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Such ſeems to be the meaning of the argument; 
but it cannot be fairly applied to different! cir- 
cumſtances. Before the converts relapſed, it was a 
fair argument to preſs; afterwards, the Apoſtle 
would have exhorted them to repentance, Re- 
pentance would become more difficult by a relapſe ; 
but not ineſfectual. | 

6. Heb. x. 26. will ſeem clearly to be about 
wilful Apoſtacy, to any one, who reads the 23d and 
28th verſes, (with Deut. xvii. 2—6,) and alſo 
the 32d and 38th. Indeed all the 11th and 12th 
chapters would confirm the notion. The fymptoms 
of apoſtacy are firſt mentioned, in the 2 4, 24th, 
and 25th verſes; and then the fin itſelf, with its 
conſequences. The Apoſtle's addreſs to the con- 
verted Hebrews, in this alarming ſituation, ſeems to 
have been to this effect. Suppoſing the Chriſtian 
religion true, and Chriſt really the Son of God, it 
cannot but be an heinous thing to defert Chriſti- 
anity. How can any one do, it without treating 
the character of Chriſt in a contumelious and con- 
temptuous manner? And how could God ſend his 
Son into the world, and permit him to ſuffer, and 
to die, if it were a flight and indifferent matter to 
forſake his religion? Perhaps you may build your 
hopes on the ſacrifices, to which you have been 
accuſtomed; to their returning periodically ; but 
they are at an end!“ Now once, in the end of 
the world,” hath Chriſt ſacrificed himſelf ; but 
what ſacrifice can be available for Apeſtacy? not 
the Jewiſh, as being ſuperſeded; not the Chriſ- 
tian for that is deſpiſed.“ Thus might an Apoſtle 
argue, in order to prevent converts from making 
their Baptiſm void; but ſuch argument cannot 

| invalidate 


f Art. xi. Set. x1. with references. # Heb, ix. 26. 
VOL. 111. H 
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invalidate repentance whilſt Baptiſm continues in 
force. 

7. Habits do certainly add difficulty to repent- 
ance, but do not deſtroy its eficacy. Indeed if 
they entirely incapatitated men for repentance, there 
would be a caſe, in which a man con/d not recover 
his loſt ſpiritual condition; but, in ſtrictneſs, our 
propoſition ſuppoſes repentance poſſible ; and only 
affirms its being available. And in fact, every man 
may repent if he will; every bad moral habit is to 
be“ unraveled, or digolved, as it were, in time, 
and a good one formed in its place; though, in 
ſome caſes, it is not to be expected, on a footing 
of probability, that this will . at leaſt, in 
any ſhort time. 

8. The language about a warobate mind, 1s only 
a referring of bad habits to the ſuperintendence of 
the Governor of the world : It can therefore add 
nothing to the laſt mentioned difficulty : and it has 
been treated before. 

I might have mentioned the caſe of Eſau, who 
found no place of repentance, though he ſought 
it carefully with tears;” but the weravors men- 
tioned in That cafe does not ſeem to have been 
a change of mind in Ejau himſelf, but in his 
Father Tſaac*, whom he intreated for a bleſſing, 
in vain, Parkhurſt's Lexicon may be conſulted 

on this point, under peravoa. 

xxxiv. We have yet another propoſition : Not 
every heinous ſin comes under thole texts of Scrip- 
ture, which ſeem to condemn ſome fin againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt as unpardonable. 

I need not dwell long on this; after what has been 
ſaid about heinous fins being pardonable ; eſpecially 
as the notion, that all heinous ſins are of the ſame 

claſs 


Þ Art. x, Sect. L. Art. x. dect. L. 
* Gen. xxvii. 39, —Heb. xii. 17. 
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claſs with the fin mentioned Matt. xii. 31. has not 
been held by any conſiderable number of reſpe&- 
able Chriſtians. The three paſſages about this 
fin do, in reality, only make one; and the ſingula- 
rity of the denunciation makes 1t very improbable, 
that it ſhould be applicable to all heinous fins, — 
Suppoſing all heinous fins were of this fort, what a 
great alteration muſt be made in ſcripture, before 
that was fully expreſſed ! — The Epiſtles contain 
nothing about blaſphemy, or fin, y_ the Holy 
Ghoſt. Nothing about it is ſaid when thoſe fins 
are enumerated, which diſqualify ® a man for. the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

As, in denunciations againſt fins, it is generally 
underſtood, that the puniſhment 1s to take place 
except men repent ; there may be no ſufficient rea- 
ſon why. the fame exception ſhould not be allowed 
with regard to blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt®; 


if that be the caſe, the formidable text Matt. 


X11, 31. and its parallels, are no more againſt the 
efficacy of repentance, than any others. To make 
final impenitence the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 


ſeems unſatisfactory, (Sect. iv.) becauſe that is 


no ſin : it is only not deſerting fins, without diſ- 
tinction. 

The practical part of this ſubject is, to be very 
cauticus of acting as the Phariſees did, whom our 
Saviour reproved, or in any manner reſembling, 
or approaching to their conduct. Though a Chriftian 
cannot impute the miracles of Chriſt or his Apoſtles 
to Demons ; yet ſome, to whom Chriſtianity 1s daily 
offered, and ſome nominal Chriſtians, may ſhew a 


greater, 


! Matt. xii. 31, 32.—Mark iii. 28. and Luke xii, 10. as 
mentioned in Sect. 1v. 


= 6 Cor. vi. 9 10.— Gal. V. 21.—Eph. V. 5. — add 1 John 
V. 10. 


n See Hammond on Matt. xii. 31. 
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greater, or leſs attention and reſpect to the proofs of 
its divine authority. 

Ar length we come to our Application. 

xxxv. The Application may conſiſt of the ſame 
parts as before. 

A Form {omewhat analogous to our Article might 
be uſed in natural religion. 

* As it is the purpoſe of religious Aſſociation to 


procure a continuance and improvement in virtue, 


and as inſtitutions ordinarily anſwer their ends; 
men may fall into a way of ſpeaking, as if thoſe 
who were aſſociated on religious principles, would 
of courſe perſevere in good living, and in the favour 
of God. And ſome, perhaps partly as fatali/ts, 
have held, that true virtue, once acquired, cannot 
be /oft. Yet, ſuch are the temptations incident 
to human life, that this is rather a ſubject of hope 
than of certainty. However, if a man, in ſuch a 
ſtate of improvement, does fall into any great ſins, 
his only wiſdom is to repent and amend his life.— 
How far his repentance may be accepted, he may 
not certainly know ; but there is a good proba- 
bility, that he may be forgiven; and a very ſtrong 
one, that his repentance may prove greatly beneficial 
to him.” 
xXXVI. A Chriſtian may lay, 
© Chriſtianity is an excellent plan for perpetu- 
ating virtue and happineſs; yet thoſe, who are 
engaged in it, muſt not be ſecure : each Chriſtian 
may fall from the favour of God; but his fall will 
not prevent his regaining the divine favour, if he 
truly repent, on the genuine principles of his reli- 
gion.“ 
XXXVII. Mutual conceſſions may take place, 
either with the advocates of the doctrine of Perſe- 
verance, 


8 Div. Leg. B. ix P- 6 52, quarto. 
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verance, or with Novatians?. Or indeed they might 
take place with ſuch as maintain the doctrine of 
Aſſurances, or with ſuch as make all heinous fins 
on a footing with blaſphemy againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt. | 

To the advocates of the doctrine of Perſeverance 
we might ſay, that the doctrine cannot be a rea- 
ſonable ground of /chiſm or diſſenſion, becauſe it has 
never been inſerted into Creeds*, or any confeſſions 
of Faith, which were to be uſed by a members of 
the Church. | 

We might moreover inquire, whether they and 
we have, in reality, ſuch material difference of 
opinion between us, as may ſeem on firſt ap- 
pearance ? 

They think, God cauſes our Perſeverance; we 
ſay, that our Perſeverance ſhould be aſcribed to 
God; though, as neither of us ſee his operations 
diſtinctly, it ſhould be aſcribed indi//infly ; and we 
ſay, with their eſteemed Auguſtin, that it ſhould 
be aſcribed after the event. 

Both parties own the ſame fa#s: a Chriſtian 
falls into wickedneſs; he repents, or he does not 
repent : if he does repent, we ſay, he has departed 
from Grace, but by the Grace of God he riſes 
again, and amends his life :—They ſay he is one 
truly juſtified, (or elected); he was overcome by fin 
for a time, but never loſt the favour of God; he 
perſeveres finally". If the man does not repent, 
we ſay, he was a real Chriſtian, but has fallen 

| away; 


For this name, ſee our Homily on Repentance, page 418, 
8 vo. and Sect. 111. of this Article. 
2 See Baxter on Perſeverance, page 18. 23. 


7 If the Calviniſts had not underſtood our departing from Grace 


and riſing again, as equivalent to their final Perſeverance, I do 
not ſee how they could have ſubſcribed to this Article. 
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away; they would ſay, that he never was truly 
juſtified (or elected); but then of this they judge 
by the event as well as we.—<* The houſe” ſays 
Baxter, (alluding* to Matt. vii. 26.) that falleth 
when the winds ariſe and the ſtorms affault it, 
was never built upon the rock, but upon the 
ſands.” His idea is, indeed, that OURS has 
been different 1n the good and bad, from 7he begin- 
ning; fundamentally ; we cannot ſay, that it has 
not; but the opinion, that it has, cannot be ap- 
plied to practice. We are ignorant of the begin- 
ning, therefore both parties muſt exert themſelves 
as uncertain ; as if all depended on themſelves; 
and, if they form any judgement of the ſtate of any 
particular men, they can only do it, by reaſoning 
a poſteriori; from their conduct as an effect, to the 
divine will as a cauſe. o 

As to the advocates for Aſſurance, if the“ aſſured 
and znfallible* hope” of our Homily, will not 
coaleſce with their* qualified and wavering cer- 
tainty, J know not what to ſay. Would they 
accept of the expedient of the Biſhops and Di- 
vines, who gave a judgment on the Lambeth 
Articles, and propoſed tubſtituting for certitudo, 


the original Greek word Plerophoria in“ Latin 


letters ? 

It time permits, I will here read Baxter's Prop. 
v. in his Eſſay on Perſeverance, p. 16, & 17. 

To the Novatians, of ancient or modern times, 
have very little to ſay, Severity is reſpectable, 
though it be not amiable; conceſſions muſt depend 
upon the effects of it: as, on the one hand, 
diſſembling with great ſinners may ſeem to be 


treachery 
On Perſeverance, page 33. | 
© Homily on Repentance, p. 419, 8vo. mentioned in Sect. x. 
» I think one may call it fo; ſee the notes to Dr. Ruther- 
forth's zd Charge. 
x Mentioned Sect. vii. 
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treachery to pure religion, and preſumption in 
making ourſelves judges of the execution of the 
laws of God]; ſo, on the other hand, it ſeems a duty 
to aim at the greateſt poſſible good. Severity may 
diſappoint itfelf; and to proceed in reforming by a 
mild diſcipline, improving gradually, ſeems m_ 
in the moſt rational manner; in a manner mo 
conformable to the Spirit, the precepts, and the 
models of Chriſtianity. 

Thoſe who favour the notion, that all great fins 
are fins againſt the Holy G, in ſuch a way as to 
come under Matt. xii. 31, (and parallel places) are 
ſo few in number, and ſo little reſpectable, that it 
ſeems needleſs to try to hit upon any compromiſe 
with them: if indeed any ſuch perſons there be, at 
this time. 

XXXV111. In the way of Improvement, one might 
be allowed to wiſh, that, in the words of the Article, 
all mention of fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt were 
omitted; which would remove the inconſiſtency 
between net every fin, and wo ſin.— Perhaps the 
doctrine of Aſſurance, ſhould be more clearly ex- 
preſſed, or not at all. And it would be beſt to 
have both remiſſion of fins mentioned, and abſolution. 
I will only add, that it would be a very great im- 
provement indeed, if men would learn to conſtrue 
eloquence rhetorically, and popular language popu- 
larly: but this belongs equally to the ſeventeenth 
Article. 


un 4 ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XVIL 


OF PREDESTINATION AND ELECTION. 


REDESTINATION to Life, is the everlaſt- 

ing purpoſe of God, whereby, before the foun- 
dations of the world were laid, he hath conſtantly 
decreed by his counſel, ſecret to us, to deliver 
from curſe and damnation thoſe whom he hath 
choſen in Chriſt out of mankind, and to bring 
them by Chriſt to everlaſting futvation. as veſſels 
made to honour. Wherefore, they which be en- 
dued with ſo excellent a benefit of God, be called 
according to God's purpoſe by his Spirit working 
in due ſeaſon: they through Grace obey the call- 
ing: they be juſtified freely: they be made ſons 
of God by adoption: they be made like the image 
of his only-begotton Son Jeſus Chriſt : they walk 
religiouſly in good works, and at length, by God's 
mercy, they attain to everlaſting felicity. 

As the godly conſideration of Predeſtination, 
and our Election in Chriſt, is full of ſweet, plea- 
fant, and unſpeakable comfort to godly perſons, 
and ſuch as feel in themſelves the working of the 
Spirit of Chriſt, mortifying the Works of the 
fleſh, and their earthly members, and drawing up 
their minds to high and heavenly things; as well 
becauſe it doth greatly eſtabliſh and confirm their 
faith of eternal Salvation, to be enjoyed through 
Chriſt, as becauſe it doth fervently kindle their 
love towards God; fo, for curious and carnal per- 
ions, lacking the Spirit of Chriſt, to have con- 


tinually 
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tinually before their eyes the ſentence. of God's 
predeſtination, is a moſt dangerous downfall, 
whereby the Devil doth thruſt them either 1ato 
deſperation, or into wretchleſſneſs of moſt unclean 
living, no leſs perilous than deſperation. 

Furthermore, we muſt receive God's promiſes in 
ſuch wiſe, as they be generally ſet forth to us in 
holy Scripture : And in our doings, that will of 
God is to be followed, which we have expreſsly de- 
clared unto us m the Word of God. 


I. This being one of thoſe Articles, againſt 
which men are apt to be prejudiced, I will give a 
general idea of it, by way of Preface or Intro- 


duction. To my own mind it does not preſent ſo 


many difficulties, as that which we have laſt con- 
ſidered. In ſpeaking of it to others, the chief 
perplexity, of which I am ſenſible, is that arifing 
from an endeavour to give the right value to 
words, which are not intended to have a preciſe 
and literal meaning, 

Many texts occur in Scripture, which convey 
an idea of God's predetermining events; to think, 
that he really intends to admit us into his Counſels, 
is ridiculous : yet no text is to be neglected; what 
is to be done? - Draw out theſe texts, connect 
them, form them into a ſeries: then aſk, in what 
light are they to be conſidered? not as affording us 
any rule of conduct; what they tell us is concern- 


ing the part of God; all our morality muſt be 


ſettled before we meddle with any of them: as 
far as they can be ſerviceable to virtue, previouſly 
ſettled, we may uſe them, but no farther; and 
we only can be the judges. Nay, what they tell 
us of the Government of God, is fo faint and 

indiſtinct, 
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indiſtinct, that we cannot make of it even ſpecu- 
lative propoſitions, to be underſtood in a ſtrict 
and abſolute ſenſe; nor need we ſuppoſe the Sacred 
writers themſelves to have underſtood theſe texts 
more diſtinctly. They have all the imperfections 
which have been* deſcribed as incident to popular 
language, when uſed about things Divine. Have 
thele texts then no uſe? yes; but it is to the 
Fleart, and not to the Head: each text was origi- 
nally introduced in ſuch a manner, as to produce 
ſome good and pious ſentiment; fo as to warm and 
raiſe the heart to holy gratitude, admiration, devo- 
tion; and they ſhould always be uſed for that pur- 
pole, and that purpoſe ond. 

Suppoſe a man previouſly good, they will animate 
and comfort him; but no bad man muſt ule 
them; they would make him worſe; he would uſe 
them too literally; that is, he would pervert them. 
The applying of them muſt be guided entirely by 
the good they ſeem likely ro do. This could not 
be the caſe if we underſtood the texts; if the pro- 
poſitions they ſeem to contain, were level to the 
apprehenſions of man; then one man might ule 
them as well as another; the bad as well as the 
good. Speculative truths, properly ſo called, are 
truths as much to the bad as to the good; but 
inſtruments, or weapons, will, in the hand of a 
good man, be ,, in the hand of a bad man, 
hurtful. 

As to our conduct, that (our morality having 
been previouſly ſettled) muſt all proceed upon the 
Promiſes of God. All promiſes ſuppoſe thoſe at 
Liberty, to whom they are made: and therefore 
God's promiſes would contradict his decrees, were 
what are called his decrees, ſtrictly and properly 
ſuch ; and were they perfectly underſtood by us. — 

| Intimations 


* Introd. to ſecond Part of the Articles, Sect. xi. 
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Intimations of his decrees, or indiſtinct referring 
of events to them, may give us ſome idea of what 
God permits; but, in our conduct, we are not to 
do what he permits, but what he wes to have 
done; in our conduct, we are not to ſtudy 
what is faintly intimated, but what is plainly ex- 
preſſed. | 

If any one was to hear this ſaid without any 
reference to any Article, I ſhould think he would 
heſitate little about it.—And l hope to make it 
appear, that our Article ought not to convey any 
other idea. But to begin with Hf y. 

11. There is ſo intimate a connexion between 
our preſent doctrine and the doctrines of ſome 
preceding Articles, eſpecially the fem, that a 
good deal has been already ſaid, which might 
have been ſaid here. If therefore we ſeem to 
mention any perſons or events without ſufficient 
clearneſs, or fullneſs of deſcription, it may be, 
becauſe a fuller account of them has been given 
before. 

In all ages of the world, men have had ideas 
of referring events to Fate ; and Philoſophers have 
been led from ſayings of common life concerning 
fate, into metaphyſical ſpeculations. Human know- 
ledge being very indiſtinct on this matter, thinking 
men have fallen into various opinions, or rather 
conceptions; but when theſe have been oppoſed, 
diſſenſions, in different ages, as ſpringing from the 
ſame cauſes, have nearly reſembled each other; 
they have varied more in circumſtances than in 
eſſence. Indeed all diſſenſions reſpecting fate, 
deſtiny, &c. have ſprung from different modes of 
adjuſting the wiſdom of God with the freedom 
of Man. Milton puts together, fixt- fate, free- 
will, foreknowledge abſolute, as cauſing perplexity 
even 
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even in beings ſuperior to man*. The Stoics were 
fataliſts ; the Epicureans © were of an oppoſite turn. 
Cicero, in his Book de Fato, gives ſome account 
of the different ways, in which different Philo- 
ſophers reaſoned'. And thoſe ancient authors, 
who have related or imitated the incidents of com- 
mon life, have left us paſſages referring events to 
fate and the decrees of the Gods. | 

Mr. Hume obſerves, that the ſubject “ has been 
found hitherto to exceed all the“ ſkill of Philo- 
ſophy.“ 

111. The opinions of the Jews are peculiarly 
worthy of our attention, as expreſſions of the New 
Teſtament are accommodated to them; but they 
have been already* mentioned. The fifth Chapter 
of Maimonides de Penitentià is more applicable in 
this place, than under the tenth Article.—The 
phraſeology of the Jews, as being remarkable for 
referring events to God, has been mentioned re- 
peatedly *—An idea always to be kept in mind is, 
that the Phariſees were a ſort of Stoics, and the 
Sadducees a fort of Epicureans. | 

iv. The Chriſtians before tlie fifth Century ſeem 
rather to introduce texts of Scripture, than to form 
doctrines out of them. They have been thought 


to 


d Paradiſe Loſt, B. 2. v. 560,»Lardner produces, Vol. g. 
page 85. a paſſage of Agathias, which mentions as a common 
notion, that wars are owing to the ſtars, or fate. 

Calvin calls his adverſaries Epicureans, Inſt. 3. 23. 8. 

4 In the Book de Divinatione, there are many things con- 
cerning Fate, &c. 
© Homer II. g. 209, 210. — Plautus, Aulularia, Act 4. 
Scene 10. Deus impulſor mihi fuit, &c. 

t See a ſtory of Dox and Fox in Dr. Muſgrave's Diſſertation 
on the Grecian Mythology, page 37, 38.—Conſult Parkhurſt's 
Hebrew Lexicon under DN). 

End of Eſſay on Liberty and Neceſſity. 

d Art. x. Sect. 111.— Art. x1. Sect. 1. 

i Art. x. dect. 111. & L. with references. 
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to hold much the fame opinions about Predeſtina- 
tion, with the Arminians of later days; neither 
neglecting divine nor human agency. They con- 
ceived, that God elected or predeſtined men to 
future happineſs, foreſceing their fidelity in making 
a good uſe of the privilege *. But it is Controverſy, 
which makes doctrines definite“: that is, which 
ſhews what it is that each man holds. 

v. In the fifth Century, the Pelagian contro- 
. verſy, ſet people on thinking and examining ; 
though Predeſtination was only an incidental, not 
the original or principal ſubject of that contro- 
verſy”, which was, the power of Man to work 
out his own Salvation. Auguſtin's opinion of Pre- 
deſtination has been differently repreſented : my 
own idea of it is this. He took the texts of ſcrip- 
ture, on which the doctrine of Predeſtination is 
built, in too literal a ſenſe; but inſiſted on that 
ſenſe chiefly becauſe his adverſaries, the Pelagians, 
tried to evade it, without giving any ſufficient 
ſcriptural reaſon. He ſaw, that there muſt be 
ſomething profeſſed about Predeſtination and Elec- 
tion; but whatever it ſhould be, he never meant 
it to interfere with the duties of individuals ; with 
their Love of God and Man; with their Fear of 
God and themſelves ; nor with moral diligence. — 
(See Art. xv1. Sect. vi.) He faid plainly, that 
no one could dt inguiſh between one of the elect 
and any other perſon; nor could any man know 
whether he /imſelf was one of the elect or not: 
he held, that God left man in this ignorance, in 
order to make him fear, and to prevent his falling 


into 


k Baxter on Perſeverance, 2d Opinion. —Voſh Hiſt, Pel. 
Lib. 6. Theſis 8. 


' Art. . SeQ. zw. 
m Voſhus, page 761, Lib. 6, Theſis 16. 
n De Corr. et Gratia, cap. 13 —See Baxter, Perſev. page 7. 
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into that ſecuritas, of which our * Article fpeaks.— 
Whether his notions were reconcileable with each 
other, or not, he left men, for practice, juſt as the 
earlier Fathers had done; as much depending 
upon their Free- will. So that it is moſt probable 
he did not, at different times, hold what could be 
properly called different opinions concerning free-will, 

but, by controverſies with Manicheans and Pela- 
gians, was led into two different ways of expreſſing 
himſelf; which is alſo Bp. Overal's” opinion. As he 
wiſhed both free - will and Grace to be allowed, and 
Predeſtination as a preparation of Grace, he muſt, 

of courſe, defend any one of them againſt thoſe, 
who wanted to ſet it aſide. 

His change of conception, as to the theory of 
Predeſtination, is mentioned in his Book de Pre- 
deſtinatione Sanctorum, cap. 3-— But it only 
amounts to this; that he once thought the pre- 
ference given to Jacob over Eſau, was a reward to 
Jacob's fidelity, (which God foreknew) ; but after- 
wards, he thought the Scriptures repreſented that 
preterence as purely a favour ; and no reward.— 
For his change about Grace, ſee Art. x. Sect. vr. 
—He ſeems to have written to the Monks of 
Aadrumetum®* in defence of free- will, in fome ſenſe; 
that is, proving, that neither Grace was to ſuper- 
fede free-will, nor free-will Grace. He owns the 
ſubject to be very difficult. His ideas of Predeſti- 
nation and Virtue ſeem to have been of the ſame 


ſort; 


e In the Engliſh, „Wretchleſſneſs. De Correptione et 
 Gratia, cap. i3 He ſays we ſhould love all men; we do not 

know who are the elect. 
p Page 8. F-15—11. Camb. Hiſt Art, Lamb. neque 
tam fententiam ſe (Auguſtinum) tunc mutaſſe, quam loquendi 
enus.? h 
4 In the Byzacene, not far from Auguſtin's Dioceſe. = De 


Gratia et libero Arbitrio: the Letter prefixed to Valentinus, 
ſhews this plainly. 
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ſort ; neither was to ſet aſide the other, though we 
could not reconcile them. A method which I have 
commended: betore* repeatedly. 

Fulgentius and Profper ſupported Auguſtin. — 
The Greek fathers were never great Predeſtina- 
rians. Their ſending Petrus Diaconus* was as 
much upon our preſent ſubject, as on that of the 
tenth Article. 

The principal queſtion agitated in the Chriſtian 
church was, did God elect men, and make them 
virtuous, &c.—or did he elect them becauſe of their 
virtue? that is, becauſe he foreſaw they toon be 
virtuous?—the former ſort of election was called 
abſolute, the latter, conditional®. And this ſeems 
always likely to be the principal queſtion while 
there is any. — Abſolute predeſtination, election, de- 
cree, would be conceived to be made for promoting 
the Glory of God; or, from his good pleaſure : and 
it would be called the cauſe of Virtue ; as virtue 
would be called the cauſe of conditional election.— 
It was alſo a queſtion, whether the umber of ele& 
was limited: many ſeem to have been inclined to 

maintain ſome predeſtination to happineſs, and 
none to miſery. (Not unlike the compilers of our 
Article.) Moreover, diſputes aroſe about the con- 
ſequences of the doctrine of Predeſtination, as to 
God, and as to Man; whether it proved God to 
be partial, unjuſt, cruel, &c. or man incapable of 
exhortation, 


Page 1. Rhemiſts on Rom. viii. 30. ſeem to hold this 
opinion. i 

Art. x. Sect. x1. XLVI. and Art. xv i. Sect. xxx i111. 

t Art. x. Sect. vii. 

u Whitby ſpeaks of a conditional election upon our Per- 
ſeverance in a life of Holineſs.“ Five Points, page 36. And 
this is all the Election he allows: and this was once my idea of 
conditional: and then 1 called the kind of conditional mentioned 
above, intermediate; between abſolute and Whitby's conditional; 
and media ſcientia occurred to my mind, et 


exhortation, reproof, (corre tion), &c. and what 
rules of prudence and reſerve ſhould be commonly 
followed in zeaching the doctrine. 

The Pelagians ſeem to me not to have entered 
into the ſubject of Predeſtination; they declare 
indeed againſt any man's being forced to ſin by 
neceſſity; but that declaration was made with re- 
ſpect to Original ſin, and the poſſibility of keeping 
God's commandments : ſubjects already treated 
under our ninth and fifteenth Articles. In Aug. 
de Predeſtinatione Sanctorum, you find it ſaid 
what the Pelagians hold“; but I think Auguſtin 
means by Pelagians, what we call Semipelagians ; 
for that Book, and the following, De Dono Per- 
ſeverantiæ (which has been called the ſecond book 
de Prædeſtinatione Sanctorum) are both written 
to the French Prelates, Proſper and Hilary, in 
anſwer to reaſonings which had been ſent to Au- 
guſtin (in Africa, I ſuppole,) by them: reaſonings 
which were prevalent at Marſe:lles?, the mart of 
Semipelagians, and had ſpread into different parts 
of France.—I do not ſee anything about Predeſti- 
nation in Pelagius's Creed ſent to Innocent; nor 
in that aſcribed to Fulianus*.—The diſpute about 
Predeſtination was iucidental, as juſt now men- 
tioned ; and Auguſtin did not write his , Book de 
Predeſtinatione Sanctorum, ſeemingly, till about 
twelve or thirteen years after the death of Inno- 
cent. Indeed Auguſtin ſeems to me to have faid 
but /ittle upon Predęſtiuation; confidering how 
much noife his ſayings have made: he conſidered 


it chiefly as the Chriſtian diſpenſation viewed in 
the 


* Aug. de Prædeſt. Sant. cap, 19. Opera Edit. Benedict. 


Tom. 10. page 539. | 
7 Art. X. Sect. Ii. 
z See ad Appendix to 10th Vol. of Auguſtin's Works, Ed. 


Bened. page 64 and 74. 
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the foreknowledge and predetermination of God : 
he calls it preparatio Gratiz. | 

vi. The Semipelagians ſeem to have thought 
juſt as Auguſtin did 1n the former part of his life, 
when he publiſhed his Opuſcula; that is, that 
thoſe, who were elected by God, were favoured on 
account of their good diſpoſition, or- faith and 
confidence in him. They thought moreover, that 
the number of the elect was not limited; and they 
had a notion, that ſuch as died Infants * would be 
rewarded or puniſhed in a future life, according to 
the conduct which they would have obſerved had 
they lived on to maturity. | 


The Mohammedans © are reckoned great Fataliſts; 
but 

vii. We come next to the ninth Century, We 
ſpoke of poor Goteſcalc“ under the tenth Article. 
The tranſactions moſt to our preſent purpole paſſed 
after he had been entirely ſubdued, and had re- 
canted® his opinion, Then ſeveral churches in 
France with Remi (or Remigius) Biſhop of Lyons 
at their head, undertook to defend his cauſe and 
his doctrine. They held Councils, and wrote 
Epiſtles. The Epiſtle of the Church of Lyons 
(Eccleſia Lugdunen/is) is one of the principal de- 
fences of Predęſtination. It, amongſt other things, 
tries to ſettle the difference between Preſcience and 
Predeſtination; 


Art. 1x. Sect. 1x, | 

d For theſe notions, ſee Hilary's Letter to Auguſtin, which is 
ſometimes prefixed to his Book De Prædeſtinatione Sanctorum. 
Vol. 10. p. 519. Ed. Bened. and de Prædeſt. Santorum, cap. 12. 

© Art. x, Sect. 1x. 4 Art, x. Sect. ix. 

© See in Uſher's Book about him, his two confeſſions. « In 
Sirmond's Opuſcula, Vol. 3, at the beginning, there are two 
ſentences againſt him: one of them in the form of a Synodic 
Epiſtle. -In Moſheim, Cent. g. 2. 3. 24, we ſee what a great 
deal has. been written about this poor Monk, and the conteſts 
he occaſioned, | 


VOL. 111. 11 
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Predeſtination ; that is, between knowing what 
would happen, and determining what fhould happen. 
— The diſtinction was not then new; it is in 


Auguſtin?: predeſtinarians are glad to have re- 


courſe to it, as it helps them to defend themſelves 
againſt the charge of making God the Author of 
Sin. They can, by means of ſuch a diſtinction, 
allow his foreknowing ſin, and deny his caufing it, — 
There ſeems an inconſiſtency in ſeveral writers, in 
making the decrees of God abſolute, and yet, at 
the ſame time, an exerciſe of the divine ? Juſtice in 
puniſhing. : * 
viii. If we looked into the writings of the 
S:cheolmen, we ſhould find, that, before the ſcho- 
laſtic ages, and during them, the notions of Pre- 
deſtination - had been growing ſtronger. The 
intricacies, which that doctrine brings into diſ- 
cuſſion, ſuited the Schoolmen. Biſhop Burnet on 
this Article may furniſh ſome inſtances, I could 
content myſelf with referring, as in the tenth 
Article, to one of Thomas Aquinas's Indexes*. — 
The ſame differences, which prevailed between 
the Thomiſts and Scotiſts, the Dominicans and 
Franciſcans', about Grace, prevailed alſo about 
Predeſtination. 
1x. Let us then paſs to the of the Refor- 
mation : taking firſt the early 3 without 
regard to Country, and mentioning the Council of 
Trent, as compoſed of perſons from different 
countries; 


De Præd. Sanct. cap. 10. 

t See Fulke's Rhemiſh Teſtament, on parts of Rom. ix. — 
See alſo expreſſions of Calvin in Dif. on this Article. —Baret 
owns, or is made to own, that Sin is not the cauſe of Repro- 

| bation, but that «© the reprobation of the wicked is from ever- 
laſting. 8 
|» ; Lecture I read two Heads out of the Index to the works 
of Thomas Aquinas; beginning, Pradeſtinatio juvatur precibus 
ſanctorum, &c. and Præſcientia meritorum non eſt cauſa, &c. 
& Art. xi. Sect. x. 
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countries; and then, as in the tenth Article *, let 
us take accounts of our doctrine as profeſſed in 
different countries, without keeping to one time. 

At the beginning of the Reformation, the firſt 
oppoſition was to popiſh good works'. This oc- 
caſioned great ſtreſs to be laid upon every part of 
Divine Agency. Wickliffe was a predeſtinarian ©; 
and ſo were other able Reformers; Zuingle, Calvin, 
and at firſt, Martin Luther ; though he afterwards 
ſoftened®; but Calvin continued in his firſt rigour, 
and his follower Beza increaſed upon it. We 
might read Calvin's definition of Predeſtination. 
— Dr. Balguy calls his ſyſtem “ nonſenſe; and his 
religion, © a religion which ſeems to have reſted 
on this execrable foundation, that God is a Ty- 
rant. Why elſe did its teachers delight to repreſent 
him as governing by Will only, not by wiſdom ®* 
— The Zuinglians held, For Predeftination and 
Reprobation ; that man doth nothing, but all is in 
the Will? of God.” But Melancthon wholly 
omitted the ſubje& of Predeſtination in the Con- 
feſſion of Aug/burg*%. And the Saxon“ confeſſion 
declines it. 

Before the Council of Trent, we are told, that 
the Romaniſis were inclined to what has fince been 

| called 


* Art. x. Sect. xi 11. I Art, x1. Sect. vr. 

* — Hiſt, England. —Gilpin's Life of Wickliffe, 

ge 80. 

a Burnet Hiſt. Ref. Vol. 2. page 107, quoted in Oxford 
pamphlet, page 27.— beg leave to call by that ſhort name, or 
even the ſhorter one of Oxf. the Diſſertation on the Seventeenth 
Article printed at Oxford in 1773, which I have heard was 
written by Dr. Wincheſter. 

o Calvin's Inſtitutes 3. 21. 5. 

2 Heylin Nina. Hiſt. page 810. | 

See his idea of the matter in the Aug. Conf. cap. 5. de 
Fide. quoted in Oxf. page 31.—Heylin, page 519,-Syntagma, 
Page 21. 

Syntagma, page 84, (2d paging). 
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Predeſtination; that is, between knowing what 
would happen, and determining what ould happen. 
— The diſtinction was not then new; it is in 
Auguſtin?: predeſtinarians are glad to have re- 
courſe to it, as it helps them to defend themſelves 
againſt the charge of making God the Author of 
Sin. They can, by means of ſuch a diſtinction, 
allow his foreknowing ſin, and deny his caufing it, — 
There ſeems an inconſiſtency 1n — writers, in 
making the decrees of God abſolute, and yet, at 
the ſame time, an exerciſe of the divine ? Juſtice in 
puniſhing. 8 
viii. If we looked into the writings of the 
Scheolmen, we ſhould find, that, before the ſcho- 
laſtic ages, and during them, the notions of Pre- 
deſtination had been growing ſtronger. The 
intricacies, which that doctrine brings into diſ- 
cuſſion, ſuited the Schoolmen. Biſhop Burnet on 
this Article may furniſh ſome inſtances, I could 
content myſelf with referring, as in the tenth 
Article, to one of Thomas Aquinas's Indexes®. — 
The ſame differences, which prevailed between 
the Thomiſts and Scotiſts, the Dominicans and 
Franciſcans*', about Grace, prevailed alſo about 

Predeſtination. 
1x. Let us then paſs to the of the Refor- 
mation : taking firſt the early "Þ ori without 
regard to Country, and mentioning the Council of 
Trent, as compoſed of perſons from different 
countries ; 


t DePrad. San&. cap. 10. 

E See Fulke's Rhemiſh Teſtament, on parts of Rom. ix. — 
See alſo expreſſions of Calvin in Dif. on this Article. Baret 
owns, or is made to own, that Sin is not the cauſe of Repro- 
. Be that «© the reprobation of the wicked is from ever- 
Ae. 

8 1 Lecture I read two Heads out of the Inde x to the works 
of Thomas Aquinas; beginning, Prædeſtinatio juvatur precibus 
ſanctorum, &c. and Præſcientia meritorum non eſt cauſa, &c. 
Art. xl. Sect. x. | 
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countries; and then, as in the tenth Article *, let 
us take accounts of our doctrine as profeſſed in 
different countries, without keeping to one time. 

At the beginning of the Reformation, the firſt 
oppoſition was to popiſh good works.. This oc- 
caſioned great ſtreſs to be laid upon every part of 
Divine Agency. Wickliffe was a predeſtinarian“; 
and ſo were other able Reformers; Zuingle, Calvin, 
and at firſt, Martin Luther; though he afterwards 
ſoftened®; but Calvin continued in his firſt rigour, 
and his follower Beza increaſed upon it. We 
might read Calvin's definition of Predeſtination. 
— Dr. Balguy calls his ſyſtem “ nonſenſe; and his 
religion, © a religion which ſeems to have reſted 
on this execrable foundation, that God is a Ty- 
rant. Why elſe did its teachers delight to repreſent 
him as governing by Will only, not by wiſdom ®* 
— The Zuinglians held, For Predeſtination and 
Reprobation; that man doth nothing, but all is in 
the Will? of God.” But Melancthon wholly 
omitted the ſubje& of Predeſtination in the Con- 
feſſion of Aug/burg®Þ And the Saxon“ confeſſion 
declines it. ; 

Before the Council of Trent, we are told, that 
the Romaniſis were inclined to what has ſince been 


| called 
* Art. x, Se. x111. I Art. x1. SeR. vi. 
= Hume's Hiſt. England. —Gupin's Life of Wickliffe, 


page 80. | 

n Burnet Hiſt. Ref. Vol. 2. page 107, quoted in Oxford 
pamphlet, page 27.— beg leave to call by that ſhort name, or 
even the ſhorter one of Oxf. the Diſſertation on the Seventeenth 
Article printed at Oxford in 1773, which I have heard was 
written by Dr. Winchefter. 

o Calvin's Inſtitutes 3. 21. 5. 

P Heylin Qing. Hiſt. page 810. | 

4 See his idea of the matter in the Aug. Conf. cap. 5. de 
Fide. quoted in Oxf. page 31.—Heylin, page 519,-Syntagma 
page 21. | 

Syntagma, page 84, (2d paging). 
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called Calviniſm* : which, conſidering their vene- 
ration for Auguſtin and the Schoolmen, 1s very 
probable in itſelf ; though different parties would 
fall into it in different degrees*.—At the Council 
of Trent, the Dominicans were for referring all to 
God, and laying down, that what relates to man, 
his conduct and his welfare, has been fixed and 
decided before all worlds. The Franciſcans 
wiſhed® to have it declared, that all is in the 
power of man: a third ſort took a middle way, 
and would have ſome things declared to be fixed, 
others to be left to human choice and endeavours. 
Luther and Melancthon paſſed uncenſured in 
this matter. The reſult we find in the Canons 
and decrees of the Council. From the fifteenth 
and ſeventeenth Canons, and the twelfth Chapter 
of the Decree, we gather, as I ſhould exprels it, 
that the Romaniſts did not deny the reality of 
Predeſtination, but condemned every thing, by 
which a man could apply it to practice; or to his 
own particular caſe. 

The Rhemiſts on Rom. viii. and ix. follow Au- 
guſtin, and are for unconditional predeſtination ; 
but are not ſo decided, with regard to the motive 
of God, or with regard to reprobation, as their 
anſwerer Maſter Fulke 

x. We now take a ſhort view of Predeſtina- 
tion in different countries; leaving our own for 
the laſt, | 

Of Spain* and the Jeſuit Molina, I ſeem to 
have nothing new to advance: he is ſaid to have 
invented the Media Scientia, by which God ſees 


whatſoever 


* Dean Tucker's Letters to Dr. Kippis, page 8 I, &c. quoted 
Oxf. page 79. 

t Art. xv1. Sect. vill. 

u See Heylin from Father Paul, page 510, 

* Art, x. Sect. xiv. W 
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whatſoever would follow upon * ſuch or ſuch 
conditions?” | 

XI. And, under the Head of Holland and 
Flanders, I have already“ ſaid all that is needful; 
only I may read the decrees of the Synod of Dort 
as far as they relate to Predeſtination. The Eng- 
liſi divines were ordered by King James the Firſt 


to vote for univerſal redemption ; but they were. 


out-voted. | | 

I have heard, I think, that Calviniſm is now 
the ruling religion in Holland, but that Armi- 
nianiſm is tolerated. Limborch was an Arminian, 


but he read Divinity Lectures in public at Am- 
ſterdam, and his body of Divinity was publiſhed 


there : he diedin 1712, aged 79. | 
x11. Of Germany I have ſaid ſomething under 
the tenth Article*®, The Calviniſts and Armimans 


are there mixed with Romaniſts; the different re- 


ligions prevailing in different degrees in different 
places. The Lutherans do not, I believe, differ 
much from the Romaniſts, or from us, with regard 
to Predeſtination. 

X111. The diſturbances in France? did not re- 
gard the doctrine of Grace only: the propoſitions 


condemned were five. The laſt is agaiaſt® the 


univerſality of Redemption: and therefore favours, 
at leaſt, the doctrine of Predeſtination. 

xiv. We will take the early Socinians as be- 
longing to Poland; as we did before“. In the 
Racovian Catechiſm, in the Chapter De libero 
Arbitrio, we have the Socinian definition of Pre- 


deſtination, 


Y Burnet on the Article, oftavo page 195. 
= Art. x. Sect. xv. LN 


* Art. x. Set. & vx. b Art. x. Sect. xv11. 
© Moſheim, Cent. 17. 2. 1. 1. 43. 


* Art. x. Sect. xv11. though there is a Confeſſio Polonica 


in the Syntagma; but the Socinians are called Fratres Poloni. 
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deftination. — . Prædeſtinatio Dei in ſeripturis 
aliud nihil notat, quam Dei, ante conditum mun- 
dum, de hominibus decretum ejuſmodi; Quòd iis, 
qui in ipſum crederent, eique obedirent, daturus 
eſſet vitam æternam: eos vero qui in eum credere, 
et ei parere, recuſarent, #terna damnatione puni- 
turus effet.” — Afterwards it is faid, that Elec- 
tion ſometimes means the fame as Vocation, ſome- 
times it implies farther, leading a Chriſtian life.— 
The Socinians have been, I think ſometimes ſaid 
to deny the Divine Preſcience; perhaps it might be 
thought, that they deny it in this paſſage; but I 
ſhould rather ſay, they do not profeſs it; if God 
decrees to reward thoſe, who ſhould believe in him, 
he may foreknow who will believe in him, though 
that be not mentioned 'ꝰ. 

xv. Geneva uſed to be the principal mart of 
Calviniſm ; there Calvin flouriſhed, and Beza taught. 
— The Helvetic* confeſſion ſays, all thoſe are re- 
probate, who are not Chriſtians, though it hopes 
well of all, and takes pains to prevent ebuſe.— 
But I have been informed, that Calviniſm is now 
a mere form at Geneva; and that Oſtervald's 
Catechiſm is chiefly taught. I believe Oſtervald 
was a Lutheran. 1 have already, in the third - 
book, mentioned this change as an inſtance of a 
tacit Reformation. 

The Jeſuits are reckoned Semi-Pelagians. 

There is a comic dialogue called Fur predeftinatus, 
which expoſes the principal predeſtinarian opinions 
down to the Synod of Dort. 

xvi. I come laſtly to England. —The Neceſ- 
fary Doctrine has ſomething very like our Article; 


what 

e P. S. See Burnet on this Article, near r the beginning, 
190, octavo. 
oh and Syn 


8 Book 111. Cha Iv. OE Goth vi. Þ Art. x. Se. x11. 
i In the Article of] Juſtificacion, about four pages from the end. 
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what one might call the ſeeds of it. And here 
all phantaſticall imaginacion,. curious reaſonyning, 
and vayn truſte of predeſtinacion, is to be laied 
apart. And accordyng to the playne manner of 
ſpeakyng and teachyng of ſcripture, in innumerable 
places, we oughte evermore to be in dread of our 
own frailtie and natural pronitie to fall to ſynne, 
and not to aſſure ourſelfe, that we be elected any 
otherwyſe, than by felyng of ſcriptural mocions in 
our herte, and by the tokens of good and vertuous 
vyng, in folowynge the grace of God, and per- 
everyng in the {ame to the ende.” 

In the Reformatio. Legum, predeſtinat ion is the 
laſt ſubject of che part de Hæreſibus; it ment ions 
as a fact, that many did, at the time, uſe the plea 
of predeſtination, as an excuſe for their immoral 
lives: but it does not ſeem to hint at any penalties 
for ſuch abuſe. It is more of a declaration or me- 
morial, to prevent ſcandal and perverſion, than a 
Law. No more need be ſaid upon it at preſent, as 
it will be uſeful in our explanation. 

In our Homilies I do not ſee the doctrine of Pre- 
deſtination ® treated; If I have not overlooked any 
paſſages concerning it, we might conclude, that our 
church did not think it a doctrine to be commonly 
taught to the people. 


The principal zwriters at the time of the Refor- 


mation in England, Cranmer, Latimer, Hooper, 


Ridley, are extremely rational in treating our doc- 
trine : ſpecimens may be ſeen in Heylin's Hiſtoria 
Quinquarticularis and the Oxford Differtation : my 
own opinion was formed and publicly delivered 
before I knew theirs; and I was happy to find the 
beſt and ableſt men giving me the moſt ſupport z 


and 
* From Heylin, Quinq. page 558 (2.9. 7.) one would think 
that our Homilies 4% mention the doctrine; but the Italics 


denoting quotation are continued too long.—That work of 
Heylin's is incorrectly printed, | 


— U 
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and making my ideas ſeem moſt like thoſe of the 
Church of England, | 
It ſeems clear to me, that our Church did not, 
at the time of the ſeparation from the Church of 
Rome, properly intend to lay down any doctrine of 
Predeſtination; but only to declare againſt abuſes 
actually prevailing. If it had not been for this, 
they would probably have followed the example of 
Melancthon, when he formed the confeſſion of 
Augſburg. The opinions of Eraſmus confirm this, 
as he was far from a rigorous Predeſtinarian; and 
yet they were conſidered as proper to help forward 
the Reformation in England. His paraphraſe on 
the New Teſtament was placed by authority! in our 
churches; and the Clergy were put upon ſtudying 
his zworks,—He died in 1536, aged 68. 


Introduction to Book 1v. Sect. v. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 
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